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Q. Mr. Horn, in the five Q. Of course, INA’s package pbbeeige But tw 
years you’ve headed pioneering has been they're ni with 
The Mcintosh-Bowers- in personal lines... ne - areas: 
West Company, what lines as well. Here in Ohio 


we have Motel, Funeral 
would you say has been A. The “packaging” concept, Directors, Apartment 
INA’s major contribution without a doubt... Buildings and Office 


to agents? combining multiple lines Buildings. 


in one streamlined policy. 8 
/ 2 £ 


The INA estimators and safety engineers 
are highly trained. They're on the job full ti 
Few companies offer this kind of service. 


Q. Beyond designing the 
packages, what aid does 
Insurance by North 
America offer the agent? 


A. INA’s technical services 
are a big help to us— 
and to the insured... 


A. Wish | could talk more on package 
Q. There have been a lot Q. Maybe our read- policies, but we're running out of 
space. However, I'd love to hear 
from any agent who’s interested. 
Just write me, Charles Horn, 
CPCU, 812 Akron Savings & Loan 
Bidg., Akron 8, Ohio. 


of pros and cons on A. Definitely pro! With our ers would like to 
continuous billing, operation, continuous hear more of 


Mr. Horn. billing permits our small your ideas ” 
Where do you stand? group to handle a lot INA’s packaging. 


of business—rids us of 
a big inside work load. 
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Unusual Agency Contracts... . 


ERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY to secure an unusual 
agency contract if you can meet our qualifica- 
tions. Contact the Home Office of the Group for 


further information. 


fr 


AUTOMOBILE Retrospective Contract Agents 


The St. Louis Insurance Group offers facilities for attractive Retrospective Automobile Com- 
mission Contracts. 


MOBILE HOME Agents 


The St. Louis Insurance Group offers attrac- 
tive Agency Commission Agreements for Fire, 
Theft, Combined Additional Coverage, Vendors 


Single Interest and Collision on Mobile Homes. 


per. 


ar 
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CREDIT LIFE Agents 


The St. Louis Insurance Group can arrange agreements at attractive Agency Commissions for 
Credit Life, Health & Accident Insurance Applying to Automobiles and Mobile Homes financing 


ST. LOUIS INSURANCE GROU 


WASHINGTON FIRE AND MARINE INS. CO. ST. LOUIS FIRE AND MARINE INS. CO. 
MIDWESTERN FIRE AND MARINE INS. CO. THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ST. LOUIS 


a. 
Pp 4 


4144 LINDELL BLVD. OLIVE 2-2000 ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 





Insurance Stocks 


Over-the-counter Market 
1961 Range 
Fire and Casualty Companies High 
Aetna Casualty 131 
Aetna Fire Insurance 110 
Agricultural Insurance 37/4 
American Equitable (a) 27'/2 
American General Insurance, Texas 44 
American Home 
American Insurance 
American Re-insurance 
Bankers & Shippers 
Boston Insurance 
Camden Fire 35 
Continental Casualty 114!/, 
Continental Insurance 62% 
Employers Group 44'/, 
Employers Reinsurance 73% 
Federal Insurance 71%, 
Fidelity & Deposit (f) 
Fireman's Fund 

General Reinsurance 
Glens Falls 

Globe & Republic 
Great American 
Hanover Insurance 
Hartford Fire 

Hartford Steamboiler 
Home Insurance (b) 
Insurance Co. of N. A 
Jersey Insurance 
Maryland Casualty 
Massachusetts Bonding 
Massachusetts Protective 
Merchants Fire 
National Fire 
National Union Fire 
New Amsterdam 
New Hampshire (e) 
New York Fire 
North River 
Northeastern 
Northern Insurance 
Northwestern Nat'l 
Ohio Casualty 

Old Republic Insurance 

Pacific Indemnity 

Pacific Insurance 

Peerless Insurance 

Phoenix Insurance 

Providence Washington 

Providence Washington, Pfd 

Reinsurance Corporation 

Reliance Insurance 

St. Paul Fire & Marine 

Seaboard Surety 

Security Insurance 

Springfield Insurance (e) 

Springfield Insurance, Pfd. 
Standard Accident 
Trinity Universal 

United States F. & G. 

United States Fire 
Westchester Fire 

Life Companies 
Aetna Life 
American General Insurance 
American Heritage 
American National 
Bankers National 
Beneficial Standard 
Business Men's Assurance 
California Western States (b) 

ommonwealth of Kentucky 
Connecticut General (gq) 
Continental Assurance 
Franklin Life 

ov't. Employees Life 
Gulf Life 
Jefferson Standard 

Kansas City Life 

Liberty National (h) 

Life & Casualty 

Life Insurance of Virginia (c) 

Lincoln National (d) 

Massachusetts Indemnity 

Monumental Life 
National Life & Accident 

National Old Line Insurance 

North American Life Insurance (Chicago) (b) 
Philadelphia Life (b) 
Quaker City (e) 
Republic National 
Southland Life 
Southwestern Life 
Travelers Insurance 
United Insurance 

United States Life 
West Coast Life 


(a) Adjusted for 2.1 for | merger exchange 

(b) Adjusted for 10% stock dividend 

(c) Adjusted for 4% stock dividend 

d) Adjusted for 2 for | split and 25% stock dividend. 
e) Adjusted for 5%, stock dividend 

f) Adjusted for | for 9 stock dividend 

g) Adjusted for 100% stock dividend 

h) Adjusted for 33'/,% stock dividend 


88'/2 
26 
19/2 


50 
31% 
51% 
6I'/2 
37 


Insurance 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


Bid Price 
Low 3/30/61 
94 125 


102 
29'/4 
22%, 
4\'/ 


47 
30% 
45 


Best’s Stock Index 





1960 





: 1961 
*500 30Fire 30 
Stocks & Cas. Life 
55.6 47.0 210.2 
56.1 48.4 224.4 
55.3 49.3 236.1 
54.4 
55.8 
56.9 
55.5 
57.0 
53.5 
53.4 


End of 
Month 
January 
February . 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


30 Fire 30 

& Cas. Life 
36.5 187.9 
37.1 189.6 
37.2 184.1 
36.6 r!76.8 
36.9 1174.3 
37.6 r176.3 
38.2 r178.7 
39.5 1184.6 
37.1 rl71.4 
37.4 r174.8 
39.4 181.2 55.5 
42.5 193.0 58.1 


Index base for the three above, 1941—43 = 10. 


*500 
Stock: 


61.8 
63.4 
65.1 


* Standard & Poor’s daily stock price index of 425 industrial, 25 railroad 


and 50 public utility stocks combined. 
r—Revised. 


Building Cost Index 
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| 
| 
1 4&8 6 5 
Feb. 
1961 
756 
808 
785 
738 
727 
719 
714 
727 
661 
724 
776 
755 


Avg. 
1939 
210 
219 
205 
198 
196 
219 
209 
206 
205 
206 
208 
209 


Avg. 
1939 
202 
209 


Boston 

New York 
Buffalo 
Baltimore 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Chicago 
Indianapolis 
Detroit 
Milwaukee 


Minneapolis 
Kansas 

St. Louis 208 
Atlanta 187 
Dallas 171 
New Orleans 194 
Denver 195 
Seattle 195 
San Francisco 183 
Los Angeles 167 


National Average 200 


2B4*S 6 ST DS 


Feb. 
1961 


715 


This index (1913 = 100) applies to construction only and does not in- 
clude building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler 
system, etc. It is based on average costs under normal conditions with no 
allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 
the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel 
—and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 


specific buildings. 
pany. 


Furnished courtesy of the American Appraisal Com- 
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/ Lelo/ Calculators 


DURABLE—SIMPLE—FAST—ACCURATE 
New 


One Calculator for One Year Policies and Six Month Policies 
Pro and Short Rate 
Six Month Pro Rate Scales cover All Four Six Month Terms Accurately 








c went “D 


FIGURE ENDORSEMENTS AND CANCELLATIONS 
FOR SIX MONTH, ONE YEAR, THREE YEAR AND FIVE 
YEAR POLICIES. PRO RATE AND SHORT RATE UN- 
EARNED PERCENTAGES. FIRE, CASUALTY, AUTO, 


INLAND MARINE, AND HOMEOWNERS. Ss 3 YR POLICY. TYR 
3RD YR\2NOYR|IST YR POLICY, 


x% ACCURATE: aes PIRES iil 
Calibrated to 1/10 of 1%, 


x SIMPLE: 
Reads like a ruler 


4 
% FAST: ‘ 
Unearned percentages read direct “20 
25.5 13 


%& DURABLE and WASHABLE: Xg 


CZ 


tie 5 ne? . 2 
Vinylite plastic giving glasslike S > It x % eS 


protection to the printed scales 
Illustrating reading arm and part of disc 


* HA NDY: of the Duplex Calculator. 


(5 year scales on reverse side.) 


CALCO Calculators Are Tailored To Your Needs 


The “Duplex™ one, three and five year scales, pro rate and short rate. Plastic 


The "Graphic" one and three year scales, pro rate and short rate. Plastic 
coated bristol. 


The “Auto Rule” combined six month and one year, pro rate and short rate. 


Plastic or cardboard. 


We'll be glad to ship for your inspection and invite comparison with any other calculator on the market. 





Order Blank 
CALCO PRODUCTS, INC. 


903 Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Enclosed $ : 
.. CALCO Duplex; 1, 3 and 5 Yr. @ $8.00 ea. 

... CALCO Graphic; | and 3 Yr. @ $3.50 ea. 

... CALCO Insurance Tables @ $4.00 Each 

... CALCO Auto-Rule, Cardboard | Yr. @ $1.00 ea. 
. CALCO Auto-Rule, Plastic six month and one year @ $5.00 


(Make Checks or Money Orders Payable to Calco, Ohio Residents Please Add 3% Sales Tax) 
WE WILL SHIP FOR YOUR INSPECTION OR REFUND IF YOU ARE NOT ENTIRELY SATISFIED. 





Package of 
PROFITS for Agents 


One thing is certain. You sell more insurance, make more profits, when you sell a 
package policy. It’s better for the insured because the coverage is more comprehensive. 
It’s better for the agent because the premium is larger. It’s more convenient for every- 
one . . . because there is one policy, one payment and one agent. 


The latest in The Employers’ Multi-Peril Policy Program is the new Motel Policy. 
It’s tailor-made to fit the needs of one of today’s fastest growing industries. 


Complete sales aids are available, too. Our new Motel Profit Maker Kit helps you 
sell from time of initial contact right through policy delivery. Ask your Employers’ field- 
man for details on the new Profit Maker Kit. Start today to sell the Multi-Peril way. 


rue HH Mployers’ Group 


YOUR 


Insurance 


ndependent 
AGENT 


“Steves/ vou /riest” 


110 MILK STREET 
BOSTON 7, MASSACHUSETTS 


OF INSURANCE COMPANIES /f 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. ¢ The Employers’ Fire Insurance Co. 
American Employers’ Insurance Co. « The Northern Assurance Co. of America 
The Employers’ Life Insurance Company of America 
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Official NADA records” prove 


CHEVY'S HIGH 
TRADE-IN 
CAN HELP 
CUT YOUR 

FLEET COSTS! 


Besides Chevrolet’s low initial price 
and low operating cost, you can count 
on still another big saving at trade-in 
time. And you don’t have to take our 
word for it. Check the official 
National Automobile Dealers Asso- 
ciation records for yourself and see 
how Chevies consistently bring higher 
trade-in return than any other car in 
their field. Why? Because more 
people want Chevrolets than any 
other car. It’s this greater demand 
(on both the new and used car mar- 
kets) that keeps Chevy’s resale value 
up to help keep your fleet costs down. 
And while you’re at it, check your 
dealer on all the people-pleasing im- 
provements in the new Chevrolets 
that not only make them better cars 
for business—but a better bet for 
higher trade-in in the years to come. 
... Chevrolet Di- 


vision of General 
Motors, Detroit V cuevro.er 4 
2, Michigan. 


*Based on prices in the National Automobile Dealers 
Association 1961 USED CAR GUIDE, recent-model 
Chevrolets are now bringing a higher percentage of their 
original price than any other full-sized car in their field. 





Company Developments 


ALABAMA 
Merchants Fire Ins. Co. 
American Liberty Ins. 


CALIFORNIA 

American Liberty Ins. Co. 

Boston Indemnity Ins. Co. . 
Consolidated Mutual Ins. Co. ............ 
Northland Ins. Co. 


Withdrew 
Exchange Cas. and Sur. Co. ...... 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 


Stanislaus County Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ... 


COLORADO 
American Road Ins. Co. ....... ; 
The Northern Assurance Co. of America 


Admitted 


HAWAII 


Transport Insurance Co. 


ILLINOIS Licensed 
Columbia General Mut. Cas. Co. . 

Admitted 
The Tokio Marine and Fire Ins. Co. .. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Cavalier Ins. Corp. 


Admitted 


Examined 
Attleboro Mut. Fire Ins. Co. 
Eastern Mut. Ins. Co. .......... 
Fitchburg Mut. Fire Ins. Co. ......... 
United States Mut. Ins. Co. 


MICHIGAN 

Industrial Mutual Ins. 
with and into 

Arkwright Mutual Ins. Co. 


MINNESOTA 
All Nation Ins. Co. 


Licensed 


Examined 
Land of Lakes Mut. Ins. Co. . 


MISSOURI 


American Premier Ins. Co. 


Admitted 


MONTANA Withdrew 
Producers Fire & Cas. Co. ......... 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
State-Wide Ins. Co. 


NEW JERSEY 
Preferred Ins. Co. 


Admitted 


NEW YORK 


Coronet Ins. Co. . 


Jackson Fire Ins. Co. 

with and into 
Easton Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ..... 
Chariton Fire Ins. Co. 

with and into 
Saratoga County Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 

Withdrew 

Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 
Northern Assurance Co., Ltd. .... 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Security General Ins. Co. 


NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 
Rocky Mountain Fire & Cas. Co. . 


Admitted 


PENNSYLVANIA Examined 
Capitol Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .... 


TEXAS Admitted 
Harleysville Mutual Ins. Co. 


For April, 1961 


......Denver, Colo. 
. Birmingham, Ala. 


. Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Paul, Minn. 


....Detroit, Mich. 
....Phila, Pa. 


, ; 2 ; ; Modesto, Calif. 


..Dearborn, Mich. 
Boston, Mass. 


Dallas, Texas 


Chicago, Ill. 


New York, N. Y. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Attleboro, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Quincy, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Rochester, Minn. 


Mesa, Ariz. 


New York 


Grand Rapids, 


New York, 


Cambridge, 


N 
N 
Greenwich, N. 
Ballston Spa, N 
N 


Mechanicville, 
Phila., Pa. 
London, Eng. 
Houston, Texas 
Seattle, Wash. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Harleysville, Pa. 


WASHINGTON 
Lincoln Casualty Co. 


WYOMING 


North American Reinsurance Corp. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The Travelers Indemnity Co. 


PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 
Adanac General Ins. Co. of Canada fas .London, Ont. 
State Farm Fire & Cas. C “e oro Ont. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
United States Fire Ins. Co. Ss wee eet pal, Que. 


Admitted 
a Springfield, | 


Admitted 
. .New York, N. Y. 


Admitted 
Hartford, Conn. 


Admitted 


Admitted 


Conventions Ahead 


APRIL 


National Assn. of Independent Insurers, Workshop, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Pacific Ins. and Surety Conference, Biltmore, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

Assn. of Ins. Attorneys, Drake, Chicago. 

National Assn. of Ins. Women, Regional Conf., Duluth Hotel, 
Duluth, Minn. 

Florida Assn. of Mutual Ins. Agents, Gant Ocean Mile Hotel, 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 

Mutual Insurance Agents Assn. of New York State, Inc., 
Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y. 

National Assn. of Insurance Agents, Midwest Territorial 
Conference, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

National Assn. Surety Bond Producers, St. Francis, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

lowa Assn. of Mutual Insurance Agents, Sanery, Des Moines, 
lowa 

National Assn. of Insurance Agents, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ohio Assn. of Mutual Insurance Agents, Neil House, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 

New Hampshire Assn. of Insurance Agents, Manchester 
Country Club, Manchester, New Hampshire 

Chicago Insurance Day, Concord Hilton, Chicago, Ill. 

Florida Field Conference, Mayflower, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Missouri Assn. of Mutual Insurance Agents, Governor, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. 

Southern Claims Conference, Dinkler-Plaza, Atlanta, Ga. 
Federation of N. Y. Insurance Women's Clubs, Biltmore, 
New York City 

Eastern CPCU Institute, Beacon Manor, Point Pleasant, New 
Jersey 


MAY 


Casualty Acutarial Society, Concord, Kiamesha Lake, New 
York. 

Conference of Mutual Cas. Cos., Claims Conf., Conrad Hil- 
ton, Chicago. 

Alabama Assn. of Insurance Agents, Russell-Erskine, Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 

Mutual Insurance Agents Assn. of Va. and the District of 
Columbia, Williamsburg Inn and Lodge, Williamsburg, Va. 
American Management Assn., Insurance Section, Roosevelt, 
New York City. 

Inland Marine Insurance Bureau, Shawnee Inn, Shawnee-On- 
Delaware, Pa. 

Health Assn. of America, Biltmore, New York City. 
National Assn. of Insurance Brokers, Fairmont, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Surety Assn. of America, Astor, New York City. 

Mountain States Assn. of Insurance Agents, Harvest House, 
Boulder, Colo. 

Oklahoma Assn. of Insurance Agents, Biltmore, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

lowa Assn. of Independent Insurance Agents, Savery, Des 
Moines, lowa. 

Insurance Accounting and Statistical Assn., Biltmore, Los 
Angeles. 


(Continued on page |78) 








An ill boiler blows no one good. When it 
blows, an entire business can go with it. But under 
The Travelers umbrella of insurance protection 
you can be sure your client has enough Boiler and 
Machinery insurance to pay for all the loss—not 
only the boiler, but damage to his other property, 
loss of income due to the interruption of his busi- 
ness, even liability claims. And your clients can 
count on prompt attention anywhere in the United 


States from Travelers’ unequalled claim organi- 
zation. They can also count on the services of The 
Travelers Engineering and Loss Control Division 
that include periodic inspections to minimize the 
possibility of accident. Safety recommendations 
often result in economies of operation and frequently 
add years of life to costly equipment. Find out how 
you can benefit through the sale of Travelers Boiler 
and Machinery insurance. Write our nearest office. 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Companies ‘inccrcur 





eee The insurance industry, more 
than any other element of the na- 
tion’s economy, is deeply involved 
in the preservation of individualism. 
Insurance finds its source in the in- 
dividual’s expression of his right to 
property and security. Big govern- 
ment can become a threat to the in- 
dividual when, out of a false sense 
of charity, it attempts to encroach 
upon what should be a private con- 
cern. The author of the article on 
page 20 asserts that because /ndi- 
vidualism and Insurance are tied so 
closely it is the duty of the industry 
to remain vigilant lest government 
destroy individualism and, with it, 
insurance. 


eee A great deal is being said in 
insurance circles about electronic 
processing and direct billing but in 
most cases the comments do not help 
to clarify the issue. The article on 
page 35 discusses one company’s ex- 
periences with Automatic Processing 
and points out its importance for the 
entire industry. 


eee ach year the general manager 
of the National Council on Compen- 
sation Insurance prepares a compre- 
hensive report to the membership 
on the developments affecting the 
line and the operations of the Coun- 
cil. It has been our practice to pub- 
lish, insofar as space permits, that 
portion of the Annual Report which 
is of general interest. In addition 
to its more widely known functions, 
the report on page 71 details the 
administration by the Council of 
workmen’s compensation assigned 
risk plans in twenty-two jurisdic- 
tions and automobile assigned risk 
plans in nineteen jurisdictions. 
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eee When the citizens of a com- 
munity decide that it is time to take 
action against tragic fires, there is a 
great deal they can do. The residents 
of one Indiana community set out to 
investigate the causes of serious fire 
in their homes and found that there 
were many -preventive measures 
available to them. On page 77 we 
are presenting the story of their Fire 
Safety Program. 


eee The insurance industry today is 
comprised of many facets, all of 
which have their roots in the Ameri- 
can economic system. In order to 
meet changing times and to satisfy 
the price and quality conscious 
American Consumer there must be 
co-operation between the two main 
segments of the insurance industry- 
agent and company. To make prog- 
ress in determining how to meet the 
needs of the customer there must be 
coordinated action on both sides of 
what is A Two-Way Street, the 
author of the article appearing on 
page 86 states. Only then can the 
future of the industry be met with 
confidence. 


eee Self-examination of one’s aims 
and values can have a vital effect on 
the role a person plays in a company 
and on his efficiency in carrying that 
role through. A claims manager, the 
article appearing on page 107 states, 
cannot overlook the fact that his per- 
sonal views are one of the Human 
Aspects of Claims. Whether he is 
too tough or too lenient in his job 
will depend directly on his self-image 
and on his set of values, both of 
which he can, and should examine 
carefully as they are directly related 
to his behavior. It is also important, 
the article states, for a person to fit 


in with the ever increasingly impor- 
tant image of his company. 


eee Whether or not the issues of 
liability and of damages should be 
separated in bringing tort cases to 
trial, is of increasing interest to the 
insurance industry. Still a “hot” 
issue among lawyers, one state has 
adopted such a provision while the 
Bar associations of several other 
states maintain that Separate Issues 
can mean the end of trial by jury. 
Because of the problems involved, a 
cogent case can be made out for 
either side. We are presenting, be- 
ginning on page 113, both an affirma- 
tive and a negative opinion of this 
important judicial principle. 


eee There are a few areas still re- 
maining in which the many agents 
have failed to exploit the possibility 
of sales. One of these areas involves 
Plate Glass Coverage. Many busi- 
ness tenants are not aware, because 
their agents fail to tell them, that 
they are often responsible for replac- 
ing broken glass and should extend 
their insurance programs to cover 
such liability. There are several 
types of policy available to the pros- 
pect who is informed of the need. 
See page 121 for details on this often 
neglected type of coverage. 


eee From the standpoint of the mu- 
tual agent, one of the most trouble- 
some problems is recruitment of 
manpower. Many people in this field 
rationalize the shortage of agents by 
citing consolidation of agencies. But, 
our author on page 123 points out, 
this is not a realistic attitude nor 
one that can help the agents. Agency 
Selling demands an intensified pro- 
gram of recruitment and training if 
the system is to retain its important 
place in the industry. 


eee (/ninsured Motorist Claims are 
rapidly becoming a major problem 
in the insurance industry. Involved 
in this issue are state statutes that 
provide for compulsory arbitration. 
This practice is foreign to many 
claims men and needs to be ap- 
proached in a way often different 
from traditional methods of opera- 
tion. The article on page 144 dis- 
cusses several aspects of UM claims 
and suggests various methods of 
handling these troublesome disputes. 
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YOUR KEYS 


TO BETTER SERVICE 


-.--AND PROFIT 


@ These ACCO keys can unlock the doors 
to just about any type of business, pro- 
fessional or personal insurance account. 
In ONE group of companies, American 


Casualty agents have access to every AMERICAN CASUALTY 


major form of insurance. Among the COMPANY OF READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
Licensed and operating In all states, D.C., Canada and Puerto Rico 
many unusual features are (1) a superb Affillates: VALLEY FORGE INSURANCE COMPANY 
health insurance portfolio, (2) twenty VALLEY FORGE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (23 states) 
different types of professional liability 61 Branch and Service Offices Coast to Coast 
coverages, (3) retro and composite rat- 
ing plans for liability risks, (4) three 
competitive automobile plans for private ACCOPLAN Premium Budget Program—the “‘easy-way-to- 
passenger cars*—and many other out- |P/us the pay” plan for family and business accounts. 


standing programs. 














*in most states 





Stock Operating Results 


HE YEAR 1960 sHOWED modest underwriting prom- 
§ through the first half although a number of car- 
riers were hard hit by destructive storms in Oklahoma 
and Texas and auto liability was still in the red. Hurri- 
cane Donna put the third quarter in the red, and although 
it may not boost the over-all loss ratio by much more 
than 11% points, it was enough to more than wipe out 
the hoped for modest improvement in over-all loss ratio 
and hit a number of companies rather hard. December 
was an unusually bad month for losses (on land, at sea 
and in the air) and loss reserves were advanced by about 
9% on a premium rise for the year of only 444%. The 
trend in premium growth slowed perceptibly in 1960 
with a gain of probably just under $500 million to an 
estimated $10,375,000,000 for all stock companies. 


Loss Ratio Higher 


The 210 stock fire and casualty companies whose 
year-end comparative figures appeared in Best’s Weekly 
News Digest write about 80% of all property and lia- 
bility business underwritten in the stock field. Their 
over-all ratio of losses incurred (including loss adjust- 
ment expense) to premiums earned increased by more 
than a point to 62.7% while the expense ratio to pre- 
miums written was down nearly half a point to 35.9% 
bringing the combined loss and expense ratio to 98.6%, 


almost a point higher than in 1959 for this group of 
companies. Complete industry figures are expected to 
show approximately the same over-all results (about 
98.5%) but with the loss ratio higher (above 63.5%) 
and the expense ratio lower (just under 35%). 

On the modest increase in premium volume, unearned 
premiums rose only 344% but net investment income 
was up better than 11% and dividends declared were 
10% higher. Unrealized appreciation was negligible and 
the statutory underwriting profit was not much above 
one half of one percent. The net result of operations 
was an increase of about 414% in assets and 242% in 
policyholders’ surplus. 


Averages Submerge Differences 


Averages submerge the wide differences that exist 
among various companies; differences that are funda- 
mental to their plan of operation or the classes of busi- 
ness underwritten. Not all carriers are out of the red 
and those underwriting a relatively large volume of 
automobile bodily injury liability or with commitments . 
in the storm damage areas were particularly hard hit. 

Comparative figures for the 210 companies on which 
this study is based appeared in the March 6, March 13 
and March 20 issues of Best’s Weekly News Digest. A 
limited number of these are available. 





ALL STOCK FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES 
(Last 000 omitted) 


* Loss 
Ratio 
50.7 
53.0 
55.3 
53.0 
55.7 
57.0 
59.6 
58.4 
53.9 
50.2 
55.5 
60.2 
58.4 
57.2 
56.9 
58.2 
63.4 
66.2 
63.7 


Comb. 
Ratio 
93.5 
93.8 
96.1 
92.1 
94.4 
95.8 
98.8 
96.3 
91.2 
87.6 
93.0 
97.1 
94.4 
93.1 
93.6 
94.9 
100.5 
102.9 
100.0 
97.8 
98.5 


Premiums 
Earned 

$1,644,835 
1,845,333 
2,154,145 
2,057,644 
2,128,103 
2,256,218 
2,620,202 
3,386,928 
3,992,930 
4,424,339 
4,766,434 
5,378,960 
5,994,398 
6,661,360 
6,991,598 
7,341,824 
7,743,974 
8,325,467 
8,840,841 


Premiums 
Written 
$1,729,785 
1,988,605 
2,164,591 
2,090,603 
2,258,133 
2,424,651 
3,063,044 
3,862,123 
4,403,010 
4,759,920 
5,137,529 
5,758,796 
6.410,590 
7,000,347 
7,143,593 
7,662,138 
7,991,071 
8,640,093 
9,076,828 
9,930,697 9,526,359 62.5 35.3 
10,375,000 10,125,000 63.7 34.8 


All figures shown in thousands (last 000 omitted). 
ning with 1942 before Federal income taxes. 


t Exp. 
Ratio 
42.8 
40.8 
40.8 
39.1 
38.7 
38.8 
39.2 
37.9 
37.3 
37.4 
37.5 
36.9 
36.0 
35.9 
36.7 
36.7 
37.1 
36.7 
36.3 


Year 
1940 
1941 
1942 .. 
1943 . 
1944 
1945 . 
1946 
1947 . 
1948 jy 
1949 ... 
1950 . 
1951. 
1952 . 
1953 .. 
1954 
1955 .. 
1956 . 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960** 


**Estimated. 





*Incurred to premiums earned. 
tt Includes dividends to policyholders. 


210 STOCK FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES 
(Last 000 omitted) 


° 


Lo 
1959 1960 Change 
Total Admitted Assets 
Policyholders’ Surplus 
Conditional Surplus Funds . 
Case Loss Reserves 


$ 18,066,804 
7,700,218 
122,675 
4,171,065 


$18,877,126 4.5 

7,896,782 2.6 
136,754 

4,547,442 9.0 


Unearned Premiums 

Direct Prems. Written 
Net Premiums Written 
Net Premiums Earned 


5,364,122 
8,101,356 
7,997,073 
7,680,118 


5,547,235 3.4 
8,508,005 

8,347,616 4.4 
8,164,502 6.3 


* Loss Ratio 

t Expense Ratio .. 
Combined Ratio 
Underwriting Profit 


61.4 
36.3 
97.7 
52,200 


62.7 
35.9 
98.6 
45,767 


Net Investment Income 
Other Investment Gains 
Federal Taxes Incurred 


Dividends Declared tt 


442,383 
416,204 

77,773 
253,171 


492,527 
52,58! 
89,976 

279,080 


11.3 


15.7 
10.2 


t Incurred to premiums written; ratios begin- 
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SPECIALLY ENCOURAGING was 
Bite improvement in the automo- 
bile lines which produced an under- 
writing profit for bodily injury lia- 
bility for the first time since 1955. 
For all other lines of insurance com- 
bined, there was an improved under- 
writing profit. In the face of in- 
creases in the costs of doing business, 
strict implementation of expense 
controls has resulted in our continu- 
ing ability to operate with favorable 
expense ratios. 


The experimental automobile pro- 
gram was extended during 1960 and 
at year end was in effect in twenty 
states. While it is difficult to ap- 
praise the results of such a program 
after so short a time, it has led to the 
increased production of desirable 
new business and provided an op- 
portunity to benefit the safe driver 
through a more accurate classifica- 
tion of risks. There is no slacken- 
ing in the number and intensity of 
highway accidents, however, and the 
economic and social pressures on the 
automobile lines will continue to in- 
crease. 

With the national emphasis on 
economic growth, the danger of in- 
flation cannot be overemphasized. A 
stable dollar is the foundation upon 
which our hopes for prosperity and 
sound economy are based. It is es- 
sential to the preservation of the val- 
ues of savings and insurance, values 
of special importance to the elderly, 
the widowed, and those who must 
live on fixed incomes. We must con- 
tinue efforts against inflation, which 
has been quite properly called the 
“cruelest tax.” —J. D. DeWitt, pres- 
ident; G. W. Baker, chairman, fi- 
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nance committee; The Travelers In- 
surance Companies. 


e SEVERE COMPETITIVE measures 
continued in the industry. They 
made themselves felt in all classes 
and are reflected in the over-all re- 
sults. We will continue to exert 
every effort to meet all forms of this 
competition without _ sacrificing 
sound principles. 

Economy of operation is contin- 
ually stressed through constant re- 
view of procedures aided by the ef- 
fective use of budgets and expense 
analyses. We have expanded our 
methods unit which is comprised of 
select employees trained in tech- 
niques of expense prevention and in 
the measurement and control of 
flow of work. 

The benefits of our expanded elec- 
tronic data processing and account- 
ing system are being realized. The 
initial use was in such areas as pay- 
roll, statistical reports, premium and 
loss reserves, accounting records and 
many management reports required 
for administrative control. The units 
have recently been applied to the 
handling of all renewal details for 
the Family Automobile Policy issued 
by the company. This procedure 
will be extended at an appropriate 
time to other policies.— Alexander 
L. Ross, chairman; Thorin T. Grim- 
son, president; Westchester Fire 
Insurance Company. 


e THE YEAR 1960 was not without 
many trials and the companies sus- 
tained losses of magnitude from hail 
storms, and fires and explosions on 
land, and ship losses at sea, and 


EXEC 


from Hurricane Donna on both land 
and Nevertheless, the profit 
cycle continued in our favor to pro- 
duce a goodly statutory underwrit- 
ing profit and the largest aggregate 
income in the 169-year life of the 
company. 


sea. 


Changes are occurring rapidly in 
our business. The public is being 
educated to the need for insurance 
and our job is to meet these needs 
with the broadest forms of policy 
coverage, at the lowest possible cost 
on convenient terms. 

There never have been greater 
opportunities for insurance company 
growth than now and the near fu- 
ture. For the long pull there will 
be no groups of companies operating 
under one management ; instead, one 
company will write all lines of in- 
surance—fire, casualty and _ life. 
Consequently, agency representa- 
tion will be on that basis. A simpli- 
fied and lower cost structure will 
prevail in the interest of the policy- 
holder, who today demands conven- 
ience, simplicity and an ability to pay 
premiums on the same basis as the 
balance of his budget.—John A. Die- 
mand, president; Insurance Com- 
pany of North America. 


e ALTHOUGH WE have been fortu- 
nate in our recent operating results, 
this is no time to rest on past suc- 
cesses. There is much work to do 
this year and in the years ahead. 
We are determined—officers, staff 
and field associates—to provide ex- 
panded and improved facilities for 
our agents and _ brokers, and, 
thereby, better insurance service to 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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the public. If we can do this, there 
are bound to be greater opportunities 
for us all_—Roy Tuchbreiter, chair- 
man; Continental Casualty Com- 
pany. 


e INSURANCE HAS BEEN defined as 
‘protection against financial loss if 
the contingency insured against 
should occur.’ Health insurance is 
such protection when the contin- 
gency occurs. Because, in the ordi- 
nary course of events, some ill health 
is inevitable. So this is a matter of 
“not if—but when.” Our home may 
never burn. Our automobile may 
never be stolen or involved in an 
accident. Yet we should—and do 
insure them. 

But in a normal lifetime, sickness 
or injury occurs with unwelcome 
frequency. Long periods of disability, 
unless adequately insured, are disas- 
trous. That is why noted insurance 
authorities call long-time illness 
“economic death” and state that 
adequate disability insurance is the 
most important of all forms of cov- 
erage. That is why Mutual of 
Omaha delivered over 4,100 sepa- 
rate benefit checks each working day 
last year—V. J. Skutt, chairman- 
president; Mutual of Omaha. 


e EMERGING FROM a Six year pe- 
riod of reorganization and stream- 
lining of operations, your company 
has established a firm foundation 
for long term expansion. The vari- 
ous programs initiated in that pe- 
riod—the acquisition of a life in- 
surance affiliate, the development of 
a central underwriting division, 
automation in accounting and con- 
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trol procedures, the introduction of 
a premium budgeting facility, organ- 
ization of sales and research depart- 
ments, consolidation and expansion 
of loss-claim facilities and more cen- 
tralized control of expenses—have 
all contributed to the progress of 
your company and should have a 
salutary effect on future operations. 

To meet the growing needs of a 
booming motel industry for com- 
prehensive protection at low cost, 
The Home also introduced in 1960 
a new, exclusive Motel Policy. This 
policy met with an excellent re- 
sponse from motel owners whose 
enthusiasm indicates great potential 
in this market in the years ahead. 
In the future, further innovations 
in coverage and additional experi- 
mentation in merchandising plans 
will be adopted as your company in- 
tensifies its effort to gain a larger 
share of the insurance market within 
the framework of sound operation. 
—K. E. Black, president; The 


Home Insurance Company. 


e A REDUCED RATE of over-all pre- 
mium growth resulted from our de- 
liberate policy to control the volume 
of automobile business in certain 
areas. Underwriting results were 
less favorable than in 1959, pri- 
marily attributable to catastrophe 
losses from Hurricane Donna and 
a very unfavorable trend in surety 
claims in the last half of the year. 
Unsatisfactory automobile experi- 
ence reflected a substantial under- 
writing loss from mandatory insur- 
ance of assigned risks and the im- 
pact of bolstering claim reserves in 


keeping with the rising cost of set- 
tlements. 

The insurance industry continues 
in the midst of a marketing revolu- 
tion under conditions of keen com- 
petition. Research and planning for 
the future are receiving high prior- 
ity in our organization. Late in 
1960, three major insurance associ- 
ations reached a most significant 
agreement on a re-approach to rate 
regulation and bureau operation. 
This agreement resulted in a sub- 
mission of a nine point recommenda- 
tion to the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners in De- 
cember which would provide a 
greatly needed flexibility to our op- 
erations. Within rating bureau 
framework, the proposal would per- 
mit rates to be increased or de- 
creased without penalizing delays. 
Adoption of the recommendation re- 
quires legislative action by each 
state and can obviously be achieved 
only over a period of time.—G. D. 
Mead, president; Glens Falls Insur- 
ance Company. 


e THE YEAR WAS primarily one of 
consolidation, with growth being 
sacrificed in some degree through 
diversion of effort to continue re- 
finement of business undertaken. 
The reward is to be found in the im- 
provement of our loss ratio in spite 
of the impact of Hurricane “Donna.” 

In spite of the keen competitive 
environment which characterized 
1960, the property and casualty in- 
surance business enjoyed reasonable 
results. We are gratified that Re- 
liance shared in these. Continued 


(Continued on the next page) 
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and probably intensified competitive 
pressures can be anticipated for the 
future. While they will probably 
perplex us, we hope they will like- 
wise invigorate us. Our thought and 
acts are directed toward preparing 
your company to meet them.—AK. B. 
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Hatch, president; Reliance Insur- 
ance Company. 


e ALREADY THE multiplicity of in- 
dependent programs made available 
by fire and casualty companies has 
introduced variations never before 
experienced in rates, coverage and 
premium payment methods. A new 
dimension—independent action on a 
broad scale—has entered the insur- 
ance business and brought with it 
new complexities. Almost certainly 
the future will be a period of many 
innovations. To maintain a position 
of maximum readiness in this com- 
petitive trend, National during 1960 
made several organizational changes. 
An actuarial staff was added, a prod- 
uct development unit was activated, 
and late in the year an accident and 
health department was established. 
National looks forward to the op- 
portunities and challenges that will 
be presented by this changing en- 
vironment.—E. H. Clarkson, presi- 
dent; National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford. 


e ANY ASSESSMENT of the future 
course of the general economy is 
and will always be an uncertain proc- 
ess, but the indications seem to point 
to a general business acceleration 
that may get under way during 1961. 
More specifically, careful studies 
tend to show that the insurance busi- 
ness will continue to expand in vol- 
ume, with intense competition of the 
last few years becoming increasingly 
keen. In this atmosphere, many pri- 
mary insurers have already revised 
their marketing approach and have 
reduced internal expenses through 
the use of electronic equipment and 
adoption of modern techniques for 
detail handling. These moves by 
many companies were spurred by 
the competitive challenge. In the 
future, primary companies, which 
are responding to this challenge, will 
undoubtedly continue to be resource- 
ful and flexible in all phases of op- 
eration, particularly in developing 
innovations in product and service. 

Your company has adopted this 
marketing philosophy as it pertains 
to reinsurance. In 1960, it entered 
into a number of new reinsurance 
agreement arrangements that prom- 
ise to promote our profitable growth. 
Equally important, in line with the 
determination of the primary com- 


panies to provide multiple line pro- 
tection to the public through im- 
proved policies, including package 
forms, management has, in turn, 
given intense study to the problem 
of providing reinsurance on primary 
multiple line package coverages. We 
believe that much of the profitable 
future of the entire business lies 
largely in this area and we intend 
to take full advantage of this trend 
through a sound progressive pro- 
gram.—Merl L. Rouse, president; 
American Reinsurance Co. 


@ OPERATIONS IN 1960 were marked 
by a slowing in the growth in pre- 
mium volume which paralleled the 
trend in the national economy, and 
by some shrinkage in the level of 
underwriting income occasioned by 
rising losses. Combined loss and 
expense ratios, which are generally 
accepted as the means of determin- 
ing an insurance company’s profit 
margin, aggregated 92.5%. The 
ratio of losses to earned premiums 
increased moderately to 57.3%. It 
is interesting to note that this in- 
crease, as well as the deterioration in 
stated underwriting income referred 
to above, was fully accounted for 
by three major disasters: Hurricane 
Donna, the December collision of 
two airliners approaching New York 
City, and the fire and explosion on 
the supertanker “Sinclair Petrolore” 
off the coast of Brazil. By the very 
nature of its business, Federal, 
which is competing with very much 
larger companies, must accept sub- 
stantial lines on high valued risks. 
It is pointed out, however, that such 
acceptances are part of the under- 
writing pattern which has made pos- 
sible the levels of profit enjoyed by 
the company over the years. 


As money became available dur- 
ing the year, it was invested pri- 
marily in state and municipal bonds 
and in common stocks. During the 
early part of the year, some United 
States Government securities were 
sold and others purchased in order 
to modify the maturity distribution 
and take advantage of the higher 
yields then available. A few hold- 
ings of preferred and common stocks 
were eliminated and a number of 
new commons were added.—Percy 
Chubb, 2nd president; Federal In- 
surance Company. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





e For soME YEARS all companies 
have been making many changes in 
coverages and premium levels. 
These commendable efforts to gear 
ourselves to the needs of assureds 
have nevertheless taken all compa- 
nies into untried areas. Perhaps 
1961 will be the year that the busi- 
ness steadies down and emerges 
profitably from these past years of 
change.—/ohn T. Byrne, chairman; 
S. Curtis Bird, president ; Universal 
Insurance Company. 


e DURING THE PAST several years, 
the insurance industry has seen a 
number of mergers and consolida- 
tions of companies. This trend is 
proving beneficial, not only to the 
insurance buying public, but also 
to stockholders of equity investments 
in sound, progressive groups of in- 
surance companies. Your manage- 
ment has been alert to these chang- 
ing conditions and has taken posi- 
tive action to expand its activities. 
Underwriting trends showed im- 
provement last year. This was par- 
ticularly noticeable during the early 
months. There are indications that 
1961 will produce the improved re- 
sults which were evident in the first 
half of 1960. Competition and new 
merchandising methods, improved 
coverages and services demand our 
constant attention. We believe that 
the over-all trend in our operations is 
encouraging, and that many oppor- 
tunities exist to move ahead again 
this year. The efforts of manage- 
ment will be devoted to that end. 
-James L. Dorris, president; The 
Hanover Insurance Company. 


e FURTHER PROGRESS was recorded 
for our companies during 1960, not- 
withstanding the fact that under- 
writing results did not measure up 
to expectations. Our underwriting 
operations continue to receive con- 
stant attention and we shall not be 
satisfied until they produce adequate 
profit ratios. On the favorable side, 
we have had the benefit of increased 
rates on a number of classes, while 
a leveling off in the inflationary 
trend helped stabilize replacement 
costs, a vital part of property claims. 
Counteracting these favorable forces 
are two developments that tend to 
hold down the profit margin poten- 
tial. At no time in its history has 
the insurance industry been more 
competitive. This is constantly bein 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Executive Comment—Continued 


emphasized by the widespread tend- 
for the 
preferred classes of business, many 


ency to broaden coverage 
times at reduced premium charges. 

The second counteracting force is 
one that almost all 
today, that of rising operating costs, 


faces business 
which. is combined with the impor- 
tance of devoting a higher percent- 
age of budgets to research in the 


fields of new opportunities. In addi- 
tion, in our business we must con- 
stantly think in terms of better pro- 
tection for our policyholders, saving 
lives and preventing injuries on our 
highways, and reduction in losses of 
all kinds. 

Our confidence in the future is 
strong and in a large measure it is 
a reflection of our appraisal and be- 
lief in the high calibre of able and 
dedicated people who make up our 
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MULTIPLE LINE FACILITIES 
IRE and CASUALTY 


Cash in Bonks 


U. $. Government Bonds . 
Political Subdivision Bonds 


Corporate Bonds 
Stocks 
Mortgage Loans 


Real Estate, Home Office . . 
Agents’ Balances in Course of Collection 
Premium Notes Receivable . . 
Interest Due and Accrued . . 


Other Assets 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Losses . 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . 
Reserve for Premium Taxes 
Reserve for Expenses Due and Accrued . . . 


Accounts Payable 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . 


Capital Stock 


Voluntary Reserve . 


ear 


. 


. $ 906,361.26 
1,493,325.83 
1,687, 184.67 

391,170.68 
. 3,080,513.99 

ge 7,000.00 

j ; 413,484.45 
1,249,650.31 

. 479,228.89 

. 26,750.92 

20,850.00 


- $9,755,521.00 
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$2,298,963.04 

4,013,118.07 
133,423.42 

141,578.75 

52,460.82 

. $6,639,564.10 


PROCS Bea. ‘a 
ee, ee . . 


. $1,000,000.00 
450,000.00 
1,665,956.90 


oe Se 


ae eee 


54 ee 


Surplus as regards Policyholders . . . . 3,115,956.90 


TOTAL 2s 


Affiliated with 
GREAT SOUTHERN 
LIFE INSURANCE 


PAT M. GREENWOOD 
COMPANY ® HOUSTON 


Chairman of the Board 


WS a ae De 


. $9,755,521.00 
=e 


ae 


SUPERIOR INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE @ 


DALLAS 


E, T. EARNEST 
President 


company family—James F. Crafts, 
president; Fireman’s Fund Insur- 
ance Company. 


e Tue YEAR 1960 began on an op- 
timistic note with nearly all eco- 
nomic and business forecasters pro- 
jecting a favorable start of the prof- 
itable 60’s. The fire and casualty 
insurance industry also found itself 
in a cautiously optimistic mood, and 
we shared in this feeling. Unfortu- 
nately, the year in general and the 
automobile liability section of our 
business in particular, failed to live 
up to expectations. As the year 
1961 gets underway, we again find 
ourselves hopefully looking forward 
to a solution to some of the prob- 
lems within the industry and to bet- 
ter underwriting results in the year 
ahead. 

Net premiums written increased 
only slightly during the year, due 
primarily to a continued program of 
tightened underwriting, especially 
in the automobile liability business, 
the current problem child of the 
insurance industry. This, in turn, 
had an effect on fire insurance pre- 
miums since agents often write both 
auto and fire policies in the same 
insurance carrier. Lower premium 
charges on Homeowners policies, 
which is an expanding percentage 
of our total fire business, also con- 
tributed to lower percentage in- 
creases. Constant efforts, however, 
are being made throughout our field 
of operations to obtain a greater 
volume of profitable business. It is 
not difficult to obtain large premium 
volume of poorer quality, as is well 
known, but the growth and _ profit- 
ability of Northwestern National has 
not been based on such a foundation 
in the past, and cannot satisfactorily 
progress in such a manner in the 
future. 

Substantial new investments dur- 
ing 1960 were made in tax exempt 
municipal bonds with an average 
yield of over 4% tax free and an 
average maturity of twenty-two 
years, Other additions to the port- 
folio were made primarily in various 
growth industrial stocks, as well as 
in utility common stocks. During 
the period, several stock holdings 
were eliminated from the portfolio, 
where the outlook for the industry 
or the company was relatively un- 
favorable, or where the size of the 
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holding did not warrant inclusion in 
the portfolio. We are constantly 
striving to keep the investment port- 
folio abreast of changes within the 
economy, and during the past few 
years have placed increased empha- 
sis on consumer goods, publishing, 
office equipment, electronics and 
growth utility stocks for apprecia- 
tion and upon tax exempt securities 
for income purposes. 

All phases of insurance are today 
undergoing change at a much faster 
pace than in the past, with many 
hastily conceived and untested in- 
novations coming to the fore. Some 
will develop into sound procedures 
for the future but many will prove 
to be unsound and could lead to seri- 
ous losses. The medium size of our 
company within the fire and casualty 
business gives us flexibility to cope 
with these changes and to chart ef- 
fectively our present and future 
course of business operation. 
Charles D. James, president ; North- 
western National Insurance Com- 
pany. 


e THE CORPORATION had a very 
satisfactory year in 1960, notwith- 
standing that year’s having been the 
worst in history for professional re- 
insurers in the construction contract 
surety line. The underwriting re- 
sults were very favorable in all lines, 
with the exception of fidelity and 
surety, and investment earnings dur- 
ing 1960 exceeded those for the year 
1959, 
Total premium writings for the 
year 1960 exceeded those for the 
preceding year irrespective of the 
termination of some accounts be- 
cause of the continued unfavorable 
results in the surety business which 
originated from those accounts. 
Substantial increases in volume were 
shown in fire reinsurance, specific 
excess, automobile liability, miscel- 
laneous liability, and workmen’s 


compensation, and decreases in vol- 
ume occurred only in surety and 
credit indemnity; but the corpora- 
tion’s volume in pro-rata reinsur- 
ance was much smaller for the year 
1960 than in 1959. 


The management is planning for 
a greater volume of premiums dur- 
ing the year 1961, but we shall al- 
ways keep foremost in our minds the 
profit motive in our underwriting. 
Our increased size permits us to 
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THE 
REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

OF 
NEW YORK 


Financial Statement, December 31, 1960 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 
U.S. Government Bonds 
Municipal and Other Bonds 
Common Stocks . a, 
Net Reinsurance Balances Receivable 
Interest Accrued . ; 
Other Admitted Assets . 

Total Admitted Assets 


. $ 1,073,924 
10,988,392 
14,998,909 
18,949,875 

932,536 
210,450 
__171,974 


. $47,326,060 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


Reserve for Losses and Adjustment Expenses . 
Reserve for Non-admitted Reinsurance 
Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties 


Reserve for All Other Liabilities . 
Capital . 
Surplus 


Total . 


POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 


$13,147,584 
3,531,311 
1,601,768 
5,537,828 
781,328 
1,530,000 
_21,196,241 
$47,326,060 


$22,726,241 


NOTE: Bonds are valued on an amortized basis and stocks at prices prescribed by 
the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Bonds carried at $538,726 
in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 
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carry larger lines in some instances, 
but we shall always endeavor to ad- 
here to a conservative program. 
Our prospects for the year 1961 
appear to be equally bright although 
clouded somewhat by the possibility 
of future loss development from 
presently outstanding obligations in 
the surety field—Frank P. Proper, 
president; Employers Reinsurance 
Corporation. 


e THE 1960's PROMISE to be inter- 
esting years, years of change and 


challenge, years of expanded oppor- 
tunities, but with intensified prob- 
lems. It appears that no business is 
escaping keen competitive practices. 
The insurance industry is no excep- 
tion, as it is a barometer to trade and 
trends and sometimes to a superla 
tive degree forecasts the ups and 
downs of commercial activities. 
Some observers think that the com- 
plex competitive situation in our in- 
dustry will continue for the next few 
years. It will be our purpose to meet 
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WAS TAUGHT to believe with St. 

Thomas Aquinas that man is by 
his very nature a social being—which 
means simply that the Creator in- 
tended that man live in a society with 
other men. And I was taught also 
to believe that man has a natural 
right to ownership of private prop- 
erty. From these precepts, of course, 
springs the moral concept of man’s 
rights and duties with respect to 
the society in which he lives. That 
is why the common law as it devel- 
oped in England and later in this 
country recognized man’s natural 
rights with respect to his property 
and his person and allowed recovery 
for trespass and other violations of 
those rights. Our Declaration of 
Independence, in the same spirit, 
says 


“We hold these truths to be 
evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable 
Rights, that among these, are Life, 
Liberty, and the pursuit of Happi- 
ness.—That to secure these rights, 
Governments are instituted among 
Men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 
This is the essence of Individualism 
as I see it. 


self- 


Insurance, one might say, is the 
bulwark of 
braced by our common law because 
insurance is the medium by which 
individuals protect their property to 
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which they have a natural right and 
guarantee their ability to perform 
moral duties to their fellow men 
which their social nature prescribes 
and which the common law enforces. 
Stated more specifically, when we as 
insurers write a fire insurance policy, 
or any other form of property in- 
surance, we are giving concrete 
recognition to the individual’s nat- 
ural right to own and enjoy the 
use of property. Similarly, when we 
as insurers write a liability policy 
we are giving concrete recognition 
to the individual’s moral and legal 
duty to observe the rights of others 
with respect to their property and 
their person. Without these legal 
rights and moral obligations of man- 
kind, there would be no need for 
insurance. Conversely, without in- 
surance many, if not most, of the 
same moral and legal rights and ob- 
ligations would go unfulfilled in this 
world. 

Thus, insurance in a broad sense 
is the embodiment of man’s moral 
position in the world and his re- 
sponsibility to his Creator and his 
fellow man. We in this business 
should remember that insurance and 
individualism are interdependent and 
that one cannot long exist without 
the other. The fact that insurance 
uses funds collected from the many 
to pay the few does not detract from 
its direct relationship to and de- 

endence upon individualism. While 

. a broad sense insurance could be 


H. CLAY JOHNSON 
Executive Vice President of the 
Royal-Globe Insurance Companies 


called one of the earliest forms of 
“collectivism,” there is an essential 
difference between the two from a 
political standpoint since insurance 
rests on the concept of individual 
volition whereas “collectivism” rests 
on the concept of state compulsion. 


A True Liberal 


Thomas Jefferson, who wrote the 
soul-stirring words in our Declara- 
tion of Independence which I quoted 
above, was a true liberal who be- 
lieved in the preservation of indi- 
vidual rights. The liberalism which 
has been peddled in recent years is, 
to my mind, a phony brand, almost 
the antithesis of the Jeffersonian type. 
The modern liberal is one who favors 
big government at the expense of 
individual freedom. He views with 
satisfaction the government’s in- 
creasing intrusion into our private 
affairs. He enthusiastically endorses 
all so-called “welfare” legislation 
even though it might stifle individual 
incentive and pave the way for state 
socialism, 

The true liberals who drafted our 
Constitution recognized the close re- 
lationship between property and 
liberty and wished to make property a 
main qualification for the exercise of 
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political rights. In certain European 
countries there true liberals 
who had a similar thought but erred 
in their unwillingness to correct 
conditions excluding large masses of 
citizens from sharing in the owner- 
ship of property. Today private 
ownership of property, as a signifi- 
cant feature of the economic system, 
has completely disappeared in that 
half of Europe controlled by the com- 
munists and even in certain other 
European countries the owner’s re- 
sponsibility for decision has been 
severely curtailed and has been 
largely replaced by governmental 
responsibility. That is largely be- 
cause in some parts of Europe eco- 
nomic freedom was once identified 
with the absence of legislation. 

It had not occurred to the support- 
ers of capitalism there that legisla- 
tion for economic freedom was pos- 
sible and that in the economic as 
well as the political sphere freedom 
may rest not upon the absence of laws 
but upon the enactment of laws 
guaranteeing freedom. The early 
liberals in Europe were convinced 
that the only way to cope intelli- 
gently with economic problems was 
to do nothing at all. By the time 
the small number of enlightened 
liberals came to the conclusion that 
a program of social reforms was 
compatible with a free economy it 
was too late, and socialism had al- 
ready made such a deep impression 
that most citizens were convinced 


were 
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that the economic security could be 
realized only within the framework 
of a socialized economy. To be for 
capitalism meant to be against social 
reform. 

In America we have traveled 
down quite a different road. We 
have legislated for economic freedom. 
In the course of development of 
capitalism in America, the ownership 
of property has steadily become less 
and less a privilege and the number 
of those sharing in its benefits has 
expanded more and more. Here, the 
bulk of our population has always 
been convinced that social reforms 
are compatible with economic free- 
dom. Thus, measures have been in- 
troduced which have lessened the 
impact on the people of the swings 
of the economic pendulum and social 
reforms have been adopted which 
give a large measure of security to 
wage earners and others. 


“People's Capitalism" 


As of today we have evolved in 
America a system which has come to 
be called the “people’s capitalism” 
through which, by their widespread 
ownership of corporate stock, par- 
ticipation in pension, welfare, profit- 
sharing and savings funds, and the 
like, the people virtually own the 
means of production. We know that 
this form of capitalism has achieved 
the greatest amount of economic and 
social progress ever known without 


sacrificing any of the basic freedoms 
and without destroying the dignity 
of the individual. It offers the high- 
est standard of living the world has 
ever seen. It is not only opposed to 
communism but it is also opposed to 
all forms of nationalization of in- 
dustry—and the great advantage it 
has over all socialistic systems is 
that it is the direct result of private 
initiative and private enterprise: it 
is a form of economic democracy 
which is an offshoot of the political 
democracy deep-rooted in the Amer- 
ican way of life. 


Serious Threats 


Our people have never been so- 
cialistically inclined. Nor do I be- 
lieve that there is now any threat 
of a government move to nationalize 
insurance or any other major indus- 
try. Nevertheless, there appear to 
be a very serious and continuing 
threats of sporadic government in- 
cursions into the insurance fleld. It 
would be rash to assume that this 
reflects any dissatisfaction with our 
capitalistic system. What is it then 
which gives impetus to the demands 
of government insurance ? 

I think the answer lies in the fact 
that “security” has come to be a 
dominant goal of our American Sys- 
tem. As said in a recent economic 
study, “Of all the great industrial 
nations, the one that clings most 
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tenaciously to private capitalism has 
come closest to the socialist goal of 
providing abundance for all in a 
classless society.” Possibly, our 
present-day capitalism has proved 
so successful in satisfying human 
needs that even its smallest imper- 
fections seem glaring. Thus, many 
well-intentioned persons are some- 
times impelled to recommend gov- 
ernment action to fill in the security 
gaps. I am convinced that these 
recommendations spring in large part 
not from persons who are enemies 
of our capitalistic system—persons 
in favor of “big government’’—per- 
sons who are “anti-business’—or 
persons who are __ socialistically 
minded; but rather from persons 
who, while believing themselves to 
be staunch supporters of our political 
and economic democracy, find it 
popular—especially when seeking re- 
election—to propose a governmental 
remedy for all human ills. The very 
uncertainty of the times in which we 
live, with the “cold war” so much 
in evidence, may be a contributing 
factor. Whatever the cause, it seems 
apparent that people everywhere 
have a yearning for security and 
there are many of all political faiths 
who demand government action 
where industry is unable to fill the 


bill. 


Not Surprising 


Why is it that government action 
so often takes the form of “insur- 
ance”? This is not so surprising 
when we consider that insurance was 
probably the first form of “social 
security”—in fact, one of the most 
romantic aspects of our business, 
and one from which we all derive 
the greatest satisfaction, is that 
through decade after decade insur- 
ance has followed changing basic 
human needs and tried to provide for 
them. Perhaps, also, it is a case of 
our having over-sold insurance as a 
panacea for human ills—-maybe we 
have made people so conscious of the 
benefits of insurance that they tend 
to want more and more. 

There is another view which de- 
serves particular mention: that is 
the general abhorrence of the word 
“subsidy” and the desire of legisla- 
tures to give it a more innocuous 


name. The term “insurance’’ seems 
to connote something good rather 
than something bad; moreover, it 
seems to suggest that the program 
will be self-sustaining and will cost 
the taxpayers little or nothing. Here, 
as I see it, lies the greatest danger 
to our business: the danger that 
subsidy programs will be enacted 
in the guise of insurance and that 
these will have a corrupting effect 
upon the entire insurance concept 
and allow future governments to 
intrude themselves more and more 
into our business. 


Big Government 


Thus, we have in the United 
States today what has come to be 
known as “big government’’—one 
which employs many people to en- 
force many laws touching many 
lives and costing many dollars. The 
same appellation could probably be 
applied to a present-day totalitarian 
government. The curious phenome- 
non is that, as explained before, our 
government is “big” in considerable 
part because of what it does to pro- 
tect economic freedom, not to de- 
stroy it. But it is not merely the 
“bigness” of government which 
constitutes the threat to our busi- 
ness—it is more the fact that the 
social objectives of “big government” 
have a tendency to become identified 
with the similar objectives of in- 
surance. “Big government” has 
come to mean doing for people that 
which they can’t do for themselves 
—which is also the traditional role 
of insurance. The question is one 
of making the two compatible. 

Most “welfare-state” proposals of 
modern liberals, particularly those 
related to insurance, proceed on the 
false premise that complete equality 
is the ideal of our Democracy and 
our democratic institutions. This is 
made easy by a distorted interpreta- 
tion of the phrase in our Declaration 
of Independence that “all men are 
created equal’—which in its true 
sense means that all men are equally 
the creatures of God and thereby 
entitled to equal justice and civil 
and legal equality. Genuine Democ- 
racy in the American tradition does 
not cultivate the pretense that all 
men are, or should be, equal in 
every respect. Our ideal of Ameri- 
can Democracy calls upon us to 
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promote equal opportunity, equal 
justice, and a recognition of those 
essential equalities which flow from 
the human personality. But it is a 
false Democracy which seeks to level 
all persons and reduce all values to 
the least common denominator. 
While a Democracy is in danger 
when the essential equalities are 
neglected or denied, it is no less 
endangered when human rights are 
erased in order to achieve a false 
goal of absolute equality. In fact, 
our Democracy will decay and die 
if we accept the lie familiar to the 
communists that absolute equality 
is ideal or even possible. 

Thus, we in the business of in 
surance whose responsibilities as 
well as our fortunes are tied up with 
the preservation of the rights and 
duties of the individual should work 
to preserve the true Democracy 
which protects these rights and 
duties. And we should be particu- 


larly on guard “welfare- 


against 
state” proposals of modern pseudo- 


liberals which come in the guise of 
“government insurance programs.” 
An example of this, at the Federal 
level, is reflected in the ‘medical 
care for the aged” schemes now 
being advanced in Washington 
which would make use of the com- 
pulsory device of the Social Secur- 
ity Tax. Other historical examples 
are proposals for Government flood 
insurance and war damage insurance. 


The Weaknesses 


Someone outside our business 
might ask, what is wrong with the 
government going into the insur 
ance business? I would say first, it 
is contrary to the system of free 
enterprise which has made _ this 
country great. Second, it is unfair 
to the taxpayers who are forced 
to become the “underwriters” of the 
government insurance and to assume 
the losses which are certain to re 
sult from ventures actuarially un 
sound. Third, government insurance 
is inefficient in that there is no ef 
fective competition to keep costs 
down and to create new and better 
coverages. Fourth, it prevents mar 
shalling of insurance funds and re 
moves them from the field of in 
vestment in other private industry. 
Fifth, it adds to the “hidden” public 
debt since government insurance 
programs are often conducted on 


a “pay-as-you-go” basis with no 
provision for accrued liability. Sixth, 
it insidiously erodes character by 
making it easy for great masses of 
the people to become “free-loaders.” 
Finally, it is a step in the direction 
of curtailing political and economic 
liberties of the individual since gov 
ernment insurance can be used as 
a basis for greater and greater cen 
tralization of governmental authority. 


Not Cheaper 


Of course, no business can com 
pete in these situations because the 
government is using money derived 
from taxation and not money de 
rived from profits. The argument 
against government insurance is no 
different from the argument against 
any other form of government com 
petition. While its proponents may 
say that it is “cheaper,” this is a 
mere illusion. It may be cheaper 
to the immediate purchaser, but it 
is not cheaper to the taxpayers who 
have to foot the bill. The only 
reason government insurance is 
cheaper to the purchaser is that he 
receives the benefit of governmental 
absorption of certain operating ex 
governmental exemption 
from tax, and other forms of sub- 
sidy which 


penses, 
cannot possibly be 
granted to the customer of a private 
insurance company. To the extent 
that tax revenues are thus reduced 
and subsidy costs incurred, additional 
taxes must be levied upon all of the 
taxpayers. Thus, government insur- 
ance becomes, at least in part, a 
“giveaway” of the taxpayers’ money 

Let me turn now to another facet 
of government intrusion into our 
business. For many years stock 
companies have opposed compulsory 
automobile insurance legislation for 
a variety of reasons, but essentially 
our opposition stems from the reali 
zation that statutory compulsion is 
no real sustitute for individual re 
sponsibility and once started down 
that false and misleading road it 
is tempting for the State to go on to 
the next destination point which is 
“liability without fault” and a State 
administered system of compensation 
awards for automobile injuries. Even 
in California, which so far has 
avoided a compulsory insurance law, 
a proposal for an Auto Accident 
Commission has recently been re 
vived by announcement of a Ford 
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Foundation grant to conduct a pilot 
study of this subject. While it is 
entirely possible, if not probable, 
that the immediate effect of such 
a proposal might be beneficial to in- 
surance companies because it would 
eliminate or greatly reduce the vicis- 
situdes caused by high jury awards, 
contingent legal fees and fraudulent 
claims practices, in principle our 
industry should take a dim view 
of any legislation which has the ef- 
fect of transforming a moral or legal 
obligation of the individual into a 
“handout” from the State. 

When viewing these ‘“welfare- 
state” proposals one should keep 
constantly in mind the difference be- 
tween “charity” on the one hand and 
moral obligation on the other. Char- 
ity is one of man’s noblest attributes. 
The State can properly become the 
instrument for administration of 
charity to relieve man’s suffering 
and hardship. But the State should 
not become or be regarded as the 
fundamental source of charity. Nor 
should the State be regarded as the 
source of the fundamental moral 
obligations which belong to the in- 
dividual. The ideal of all good legis- 
lation is that it should embody but 
not replace the moral law generally 
regarded as binding on all civilized 
individuals. 

In this connection it was hearten- 
ing to hear the words of President 
Kennedy in his inaugural address 
when he said “. the rights of 
man come not from the generosity 
of the State but from the hand of 
God”—thus challenging the basic 
premise of modern-day liberalism 
which would have us confuse gener- 
osity with human rights. By their 
very definition, human rights are 
unlimited. Generosity is an act of 
good will by men toward their neigh- 
bors, wisely limited by needs as 
well as resources. We in the busi- 
ness of insurance, which is wrapped 
up with the concept of human rights, 
should bend every effort to eradicate 
the false doctrine which would have 
us believe that men live by the hand 
of the State. 


Hopeful Signs 


Fortunately, there are now signs 
on the horizon of a heartening re- 
surgence of Individualism to stamp 


out the false liberalism which has 
threatened to contaminate our De- 
mocracy. As one writer has said, 
1960 may go down in history books 
as the year Americans rediscovered 
the “individual.” These signs point 
to a return to individual morality 
and a departure from “situational 
ethics” and from the attempted 
automation of human minds. Today 
we are hearing fresh evocations of 
the principles and practices of per- 
sonal responsibility. A new “radi- 
calism” is developing among the 
young on the college campuses—a 
radicalism which looks with favor 
on more freedom and responsibility 
for individuals. 


Especially Important 


All of this is especially important 
to the insurance business because 
it is so wrapped up with the basic 
concept of individualism. That 
which erodes personal responsibility 
also erodes the principle of insur- 
ance. We, therefore, should be more 
alert than any other segment of 
business to the constant threats 
presented by “welfare-state” propos- 
als. Moreover, we should take steps 
to prevent the government from 
usurping our business, either di- 
rectly through so-called “government 
insurance” and “government indem- 
nity,” or indirectly through govern- 
mental regulation which substitutes 
social and political objectives for 
individual responsibility. 

Our business is peculiarly vulner- 
able not only because of its identity 
with individualism but also because, 
as the courts have said, “it is im- 
pressed with a public interest.” Just 
now, the three stock company as- 
sociations are supporting a new ap- 
rate regulation which 
would avoid the “prior approval” 
requirement of the all-industry bill 
and adopt a law for casualty insurance 
permitting immediate use of filed 
rates. We believe this new approach 
is essential in order to permit our 
type of companies which zre mem- 
bers and subscribers of rating bu- 
reaus to compete more effectively 
with outside independent companies ; 
in order to preserve rating bureaus 
and sound rating practices; and, by 
no means least, to prevent political 
interference with rates. It is the 
last feature which I should like to 
underscore. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Individualism—Continued 


We regard political interference 
with rates as the greatest present- 
day threat to our business. Because 
insurance is impressed with a pub- 
lic interest there is a great tempta- 
tion on the part of the 
to tamper 


regulators 
rates in order to 
produce what they consider to be 


with 


desirable political, social or economic 
We believe that 
corruption of the rate regulatory 
process and that it should be resisted 
at all costs. While such threats have 
occurred most frequently in 


results. this is a 


auto- 
mobile insurance, they are 
fined to that field. For example, in 
the State of Michigan, the Commis- 


not con- 


sioner has recently disapproved the 
“Public and Institutional Property 
Plan” has already 
been approved in 41 other states. 
His disapproval has prevented a 
rate reduction for the 
institutional 


Rating which 


proposed 
larger risks. ut of 
even 
stated disapproval, 
among which were the rating plan’s 


greater significance are his 


reasons for 


alleged effect of forcing poorer school 


districts to pay more for insurance 
than richer school districts, which 
the Commissioner characterized as 
“Robin Hood treatment in reverse.” 
Certainly, it is a dangerous doctrine 
which would have insurance rates 
become the vehicle for relief of small 
towns and poor school districts, or 
in any other respect a medium for 
the redistribution of wealth. We 
shall continue to be exposed to these 
obstacles unless “prior approval’’ is 
removed from the rate regulatory 
laws. 

[ would like to repeat what | 
said recently to the so-called “Gerber 
Committee” in Chicago when I ap- 
peared before it to speak to this 
principle : 
ei the membership of the three 
associations for which I speak is 
composed of stock companies whose 
business is conducted through the 
American Agency System. The bill 
we are now proposing is a sincere 
attempt on our part to preserve this 
system and to keep it workable un- 
der present-day competitive condi- 
tions. Obviously, to the extent that 
stock-agency companies are able to 
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Kansas City’s Most Convenient Location 
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THE NEW MADISON AVENUE BUILDING 
4601 Madison Avenue ¢« Kansas City, Mo. 


Centrally located, only 10 minutes from Kansas 
City’s finest residential area, downtown and 


airport . 


. .on world-famous Country Club Plaza 


.. owner occupied and managed... air con- 


ditioned 


.. finest quality services . . . off-street 


parking. These features make the New Madison 
Avenue Building a highly desirable business 
location. Three floors of approximately 8,200 
square feet each for lease. Building scheduled 
for completion September 1. 


Phone or write for descriptive brochure 
Mr. R. E. Carr —LOgan 1-5030 
Room 300, 612 W. 47th St. 
Kansas City 12, Mo. 


compete effectively in today’s insur- 
ance market without being placed 
at a competitive disadvantage due to 
administrative procedures, the more 
effective will our agents be in meet- 
ing the insurance needs of the public. 
Some agents have registered objec- 
tion to a ‘no prior approval’ bill and 
apparently fear that it may result in 
erosion of standardization of 
and forms. 


rates 
We believe that under 
existing circumstances our bill offers 
the best hope of preserving standard- 
ization since, as previously stated, 
it will encourage companies to con- 
tinue their support of rating organi- 
zations. Our bill is designed to re- 
move deterrents to membership and 
subscribership in a rating organiza- 
tion. We confidently expect that 
under our proposed system all com- 
panies interested in fostering sound 
rating practices will give their full 
support to rating organizations and 
willingly respond to the statistical 
and assessment rules.” 


It is my hope that agents will 
join with their companies in the 
efforts which are being made to gain 
freedom of competition ard prevent 
political interference with insurance 
rates. I believe this to be essential 
to the preservation of the American 
Agency System and, in fact, to the 
preservation of the insurance busi- 
ness. We all have too much at stake 
to waste our time and our talents 
in internecine strife between agents 
and companies. It is important that 
the state agents’ associations stand 
behind their companies and show an 
appreciation for the very worthy ob- 
jective of preserving free enterprise 
in the insurance business and keep- 
ing it away from political influence. 


BLANKET COVERAGE 
BLANKET CATASTROPHE LIABILITY 
policies, along with other excess and 
high-deductible coverage may soon 
become a standard line of insurance, 
R. S. Gillespie, vice president, Insur- 
ance Company of North America, 
predicted at a recent meeting of the 
Insurance Buyers Association of 
Pittsburgh. He noted that while 
such coverage was formerly written 
on too broad and unsound a basis, it 
has now settled down to a more 
orderly existence. 
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SELL 


MOTELS 
FIRST 


WITH THE NEW PHOENIX 
MOTEL PACKAGE POLICY! 


PHOENIX of Hartford is one of the FIRST in the busi- 
ness with an all-in-one Motel Package Policy —and so 
are you! Now beat your competition to the draw and 
sell, motels first with the policy that gives °em more 
for less. 

THE “MORE” IS more coverage —complete “no vacan- 
cy” coverage — with the very latest policy on the 
market. It is an individually custom-tailored contract, 
designed to meet the need and requirements of the 
motel owner-operator. Sell the simplicity of one expira- 
tion date, one agent and one policy with the convenience 
of one statement of declarations listing the complete 
coverage, limits of liability and the property and op- 
erations covered. 


For April, 1961 


THE “LESS” IS less fuss —at least 20% less cost than 
the old many-policy method. This policy wraps up all 
the hazards of the motel business in one neat protection 
package at a cost the owner-operator can afford. It almost 
sells itself...show it to your nearest motel prospect 
and see. And don’t forget this extra: your customer can 
finance all his Phoenix policies with easy payments on 
the Phoenix Monthly Premium Payment Plan. 

THE PHOENIX MOTEL Package and the Monthly Pay- 
ment Plan are just 2 of the volume-building tools you 
get from Phoenix . . . first! 


h 


# Dhoenix of Hartford 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 





J. F. FOLLMANN, JR. 
Director of Information and Research 
Health Insurance Association 
of America 


n 1938, THE National Health 

Conference, after serious deliber- 
ation, concluded that: “Voluntary 
sickness insurance without subsidy 
or other encouragement through 
official action has nowhere 
shown the possibility of reaching 
more than a small fraction of those 
who need its protection.” At that 
time, only about 8% of the popula- 
tion had some form of health insur- 
ance protection. 

Then years later, voluntary health 
insurance had grown to the stage 
where 42% of the population had 
some form of coverage. At that time, 
Oscar R. Ewing, then Federal Secu- 
rity Administrator, made an official 
report to the President of the United 
States which stated that, “at a max- 
imum, only about half of the families 
in the United States can afford even 
a moderately comprehensive health 
insurance plan on a voluntary basis.” 


Common Error 


These forecasters, it must be said, 
had no monopoly on incorrect pre- 
dictions. Their estimates of the fu- 
ture were concurred in by many. 
Others, including some knowledge- 
able insurance officials, a decade or 
more ago said that in another ten 
years the government would monop- 
olize the health insurance field. 
Some continue to make this predic- 
tion, although the ten year reprieve 
seems to remain constant, regard- 
less of when the forecast is made. 
There were even those who said, 
circa 1940, that coverage for the 
costs of medical care was not a fit 
subject for the insurance process. 
It might be speculated that, faced 
with the complexities of the subject, 
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New Frontiers 


underwriters occasionally still won- 
der if these sceptics might not have 
been correct. 

Today the proportion of the 
United States civilian population 
covered by some form of voluntary 
health insurance has grown to 73%. 
In 1959, voluntary health insurers 
paid in benefits $5.2 billion, or $14 
million a day. This amount was an 
increase of 10.9% over the preced- 
ing year and an increase of 90.3% 
over the amount of benefit payments 
just five years earlier, 


Many Forms 


Today voluntary _ protection 
against the costs of medical care is 
made available in many forms and 
by various types of insurers. These 
include insurance companies, serv- 
ice plans such as Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield, group medical practice 
plans operating on a prepayment 
basis, dental service corporations, 
vision care plans, plans which are 
self-administered by employers or 
labor unions, prepaid prescription 
drug plans, community-wide plans, 





“The opportunity to choose” 


fraternal societies, and rural and 
consumer cooperatives, Coverage is 
available on an individual, family, 
association, and group basis. The 
vast majority of the coverage is writ- 
ten on a group basis, with the em- 
ployer paying all or a portion of the 
cost in many instances. In terms of 
the number of people covered, 
insurance company coverages in- 
creased 150% in the decade 1949- 
1959, while Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
and similar plan coverages increased 
67%, and other types of prepay- 
ment approaches, including prepaid 
group practice plans, increased 29%, 

Each type of insurer has its dis- 
tinct approach, providing the buyer 
of insurance the opportunity to 
choose the kind of plan best suited 
to his needs. This situation is unique 
in our nation 1 no other country 
at any time has there ever been such 
vitality, comprehensiveness,  flexi- 
bility, and public acceptance with 
respect to voluntary mechanisms for 
the payment of medical care. 


Wider Coverage 


Coverage has been extended ap- 
preciably to those population groups 
which formerly had not been pro- 
tected by voluntary health insurance 
in as great proportions as the pop- 
ulation as a whole. These include 
the aged, those who are employed 
in small groups, those who live in 
rural areas, the self-employed and 
those engaged in the various pro- 
fessions, and those who are depend- 
ent upon insured persons. In recent 
years, pilot attempts have been made 
at covering segments of as elusive a 
population group as the migratory 
worker. Increasingly coverages are 
available for chronic and mental ill- 
nesses. Over 80 insurance compa- 
nies now make available coverages 
which are non-cancellable or guar- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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THEY'RE GETTING THE ANSWERS— 


On How to be Better Insurance Men... 
More Valuable to Their Clients and to Themselves 


These young insurance agents from 22 states are engaged in an 
intensive six weeks’ study period, covering all branches of fire and 
casualty business, at America Fore Loyalty Group’s School for 
Agents at its home office in New York. 


This school is characteristic of the way America Fore Loyalty 
Group looks at this complicated business of insurance. The 
individual homeowner, the manufacturer, the merchant and 
everyone else who owns property need the services of a professional 
insurance agent or broker. The agent can attain professional 
status only by constant study and practice. We think the best 
foundation for such study is a rugged course in insurance 
fundamentals such as we teach in our School for Agents. 


In like manner, it is important that every America Fore Loyalty 
Group person who deals in any way with the customers of our 
agents should be well informed and well trained. That is why we 
also conduct schools for fieldmen, underwriters, claims adjusters, 
payroll auditors, inspectors and many others on whom our 
agents must depend to service their customers. 


The America Fore Loyalty Group man is an expert in his field. We 
invite you to take full advantage of the facilities he offers you. 


Loyalty Group) 


The Continental Insurance Company ° Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey ° Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Company 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company + The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York +  National-Ben Franklin Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. +» Commercial Insurance Company of Newark, N.J. » The Yorkshire Insurance Company of New York 
Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company = « Niagara Insurance Company (Bermuda) Limited Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 





New Frontiers—from page 28 


anteed renewable, and 51 of these 
offer policies which are guaranteed 
renewable for life. Insurance com- 
pany are available 
which become paid-up for life at age 
65. 

The predominant forms of cover- 
age purchased provide protection 
against the costs of in-hospital care 
and surgery. Protection against the 


coverages also 


costs of physicians’ care in hospital 





sending a bill? 


It'll get there quicker if you 


gave your postal delivery zone 


number with your address. 


The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones 
to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 


the city, before the state. 


and in the office or at home is the 
next most widely purchased form of 
protection. 

Insurers of all types have been 
experimenting, however, and ex- 
panding their coverage to provide 
protection against other forms of 
medical care. Today laboratory and 
x-ray benefits for diagnostic work 
done outside the hospital are avail- 
able. The major and comprehensive 
medical expense insurance coverages 
offered by the insurance companies, 
and now covering over 25 million 
people, the extended benefits being 
offered by the Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield plans, as well as other ap- 
proaches today increasingly provide 
protection against the costs of pre- 
scription drugs and nursing care, in- 
cluding visiting and practical nurs- 
ing. On the horizon are coverages 
for organized home care programs 
and for such services as those of 
homemakers. Recently, coverages 
have come into being for skilled 
nursing home care, particularly with 
respect to people over age 65; and 
coverage against the costs of dental 
care now exists in several communi- 
ties. Coverage for the costs of vi- 
sion care is also available in a few 
instances. 

How effective has the develop- 
ment of voluntary health insurance 
been to date? The answer to this 
question, unfortunately, is one which 
has not yet been placed in clear 
focus. 


Social Security Study 


A recent study by the Social Secu- 
rity Administration indicates that 
the percentage of the nation’s total 
personal medical expenditures being 
met by voluntary health insurance 
approximates 25%. This percentage 
increased three-fold since 1948. The 
study estimates that in 1959, 58% 
of amounts received by hospitals 
from patients and 31% of payments 
to physicians derived from health in- 
surance sources. These percentages 
were 26.9% and 6.4% respectively 
in 1948. 

While these data clearly indicate 
certain aspects of the progress which 
has been made in recent years, the 
magnitude of covered medical ex- 
penses which they portray is often 
misunderstood and at times misused. 
l‘or example, these data relate health 


insurance benefits to the total of all 
private expenditures for medical 
care. This latter amount, however, 
is a gross, unqualified amount which 
includes many medical costs which 
are inconsequential to the individual 
or family, non-medically dictated, 
optional or luxury in nature or 
which can hardly be considered med- 
ical care at all. 


A_ Misimpression 


They, furthermore, include the 
medical expenditures of those who 
are not insured or who are inade- 
quately insured, Since the determi- 
nation to insure or not, and the 
degree of protection purchased, pri- 
marily rests with the individual or 
with groups of individuals, and may 
be influenced by many factors in- 
cluding the amount of funds avail- 
able, the need or desire for protec- 
tion, choices with respect to other 
expenditures, and the attitudes of 
employers and labor unions in col- 
lective bargaining, a misimpression 
can be created when these uncovered 
medical expenses are included in the 
equation. 

Hence, when the effectiveness of 
voluntary health insurance is exam- 
ined in relation to the covered medi- 
cal expenses of insured persons, a 
picture quite at variance with the 
previous impression emerges. Thus, 
various recent studies indicate that 
in such cases some 75% to 96% of 
hospital expenses and some 62% to 
84% of surgical expenditures are 
covered. The variations can be due, 
in part, to the quality of the cover- 
ages purchased, 

A prominent spokesman for organ- 
ized labor, Jerome Pollack of UAW, 
while taking cognizance of what he 
considers to be the still existing gaps 
in voluntary health insurance, has 
described the present situation thus : 
“Voluntary health insurance has 
grown beyond the fondest expecta- 
tions of sponsoring hospitals, physi- 
cians, and insurers. Its impor- 
tance to the health and economic 
security of the American people is 
now beyond debate. It has stabilized 
the financing of hospital and medical 
care and supported a rising 
volume and standard of care. It has 
given subscribers a degree of choice 
that a great many apparently prefer. 
It has demonstrated advantages of 
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voluntarism that are likely to be re- 
spected, whatever may come. 
The voluntary system has shown un- 
disputed advantages in flexibility, 
adaptability, and a latitude for ex- 
perimentation, elements of voluntar- 
ism likely to be retained.” 

Health insurers have perforce de- 
veloped an awareness to many acting 
and reacting stimuli to which a 
quarter of a century ago they gave 
but little heed. These can have im- 
portant influence on the future of 
voluntary health insurance. 

Some of these are found in the 
rapid and radical evolution which 
has been proceeding in the provision 
of medical care in recent years. In- 
cluded here are the miraculous new 
surgical procedures now commonly 
employed, the introduction and wide 
use of the many so-called “miracle ’ 
drugs, the increased availability of 
medical care facilities, the increased 
utilization of hospitals, the increas- 
ing technical and specialized nature 
of medical care, the increased public 
acceptance and use of hospital and 
medical care facilities, and the re- 
vised concepts of care in and out of 
the hospital, including the increased 
employment of nursing homes, out- 
patient, and home care facilities. 


Social Changes 


Others lie in the changes which 
have been taking place in our socio- 
economic existence as a people. The 
past two decades have been identified 
with a generally high standard of 
living, a rising national income, an 
expanding industrial economy, a 
high level of employment, an infla- 
tionary trend in prices, an ever-in- 
creasing mobility in our population, 
a high degree of personal taxation, 
a higher degree of working wives, a 
movement from rural to urban cen- 
ters, smaller dwelling units, and a 
high degree of installment purchas- 
ing and mortgage indebtedness. Our 
birth rate has been rising rapidly. 
Our mortality rate has been declin- 
ing. The proportion of our popula- 
tion over age sixty-five has been 
increasing. The degree of chronic 
illness and incidence of diagnosed 
mental illness has been rising. 

The effects of these developments 
on the use of our medical care fa- 
cilities are demonstrable in many 
ways too numerous to mention here. 
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SINCE THE DAYS OF 


“Tippecanoe and Tyler, too’ 


Back in 1841, amid campaign cries of “Tippecanoe and Tyler, too” 
a national hero—William Henry Harrison, was elected as the 
ninth President of the United States. 

During that same year, in Camden, New Jersey, an enterprising 
group of business and civic leaders joined together to found The 
Camden Fire Insurance Association which this year is celebrating 


its 120th anniversary. 
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In essence, the result has been the 
development of an increasing public 
demand for medical care, with the 
consequent higher degree of utiliza- 
tion of all forms of medical care serv- 
ices and facilities. This, in turn, 
must result in a growing amount of 
monetary expenditures for these 
services. 

The costs of health care, mean- 
while, have been rising. This, basi- 
cally, has been the result of the 
general inflation in our national econ- 
omy. It has also resulted from many 
other factors, including needed ad- 


justments in the wages and hours of 
hospital personnel, the increasing 
technical nature of medical care and 
the equipment and added personnel 
which this requires, and from the in- 
creased degree of specialization in 
the provision of medical care. 


The result of these interrelated de- 
velopments has been not alone that 
more people are seeking more medi- 
cal care, but also that more people 
are presented with the possibility of 
serious economic problems should 
illness or accident of consequence 

(Continued on the next page) 
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New Frontiers—Continued 


occur. This, in turn, leads to an in- 
creased demand for health insurance 
protection. The choices made by the 
1.7 million Federal government em- 
ployees under their recently formu- 
lated health insurance program 
seems a clear instance of the desire 
of people for broad coverage health 
insurance. Under that program the 
employees were given a choice of 
“low option” or “high option” ben- 
efits. Under the high option benefits 
the additional premium for the more 
comprehensive benefits was required 
to be borne entirely by the employee. 
Yet 81% of the employees selected 
the “high option” alternative. Sev- 
eral surveys in recent years give in- 
dication that this desire for broad- 
ened coverages is not unique with 
Federal employees. 

These reacting stimuli, then, place 
in the hands of health insurers a 
serious responsibility and a great op- 
portunity. They, furthermore, es- 
tablish a sine qua non relationship 
between health insurers and those 
who provide the medical care or ad- 
minister its facilities. 

Still other stimuli are found in 
the transitions with respect to the 
manner in which health insurance is 
purchased. Today the majority of 


This is a photomicrograph of 
muscle tissue, showing the fiber 
destruction caused by 
muscular dystrophy. Only 
science holds the answer to this 
progressively crippling and 
ultimately fatal disease. Please 
help support the massive 
research program sponsored by 
MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY 
ASSOCIATIONS 
OF AMERICA, INC. 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


health insurance has come into being 
through some manner of group pur- 
chase. The choices of those who 
purchase coverages or who influence 
choices can be a major factor in de- 
termining the course which volun- 
tary health insurance will take in 
the future. Paramount here are the 
priorities which will be allotted in 
relation to the funds which are avail- 
able. Employers, private and pub- 
lic, and their employees are a most 
important factor. So, too, are the 
officers or representatives of the vari- 
ous organizations which purchase 
coverage on a group basis. A third 
factor of importance is the labor 
union. 


Collective Bargaining 


Through the collective bargaining 
process the scope and nature of vol- 
untary health insurance benefits are 
patterned, directly or indirectly, for 
many workers and their dependents, 
as is the manner in which they are 
financed. Attempts are made also at 
the direct provision of medical care 
through facilities maintained by the 
unions or by community-wide plans 
with union sponsorship. Influence 
is also brought to bear upon legis- 
lative bodies and study projects con- 
cerned with medical economic af- 
fairs. 

The interrelatedness of health in- 
surers with the providers of care is 
enlarged, then, to encompass the 
consumer, including employers, 
labor unions, and the public at large. 

Another of the stimuli is found 
in the diversity of approaches taken 
to making voluntary health insur- 
ance available, and in the large num- 
ber of these which exist throughout 
the United States. The competition 
among these plans has spurred de- 
velopment and has presented to the 
public a benefit which is difficult to 
conceive under a monopolistic pro- 
gram, private or public. Still an- 
other unquestionably exists in the 
form of the critics of voluntary 
health insurance. It has been the re- 
sponse to these which has at times 
prompted development and experi- 
mentation. Certainly this follows the 
traditional and valued role of the 
critic, in that it challenges any tend- 
ency toward complacency. 

One last of these stimuli should 
also be mentioned. There are those 
who appear to be convinced - that 


medical care should be organized and 
administered under the aegis of, and 
financed through some form of taxa- 
tion by, the Federal government. 
There are, perhaps, a variety of rea- 
sons for these reactions. These 
might range from serious and 
thoughtful concern over what might 
be the best means to be employed in 
providing for and advancing the 
health of our nation to such reactions 
as impatience. It is frequently noted 
that in 59 nations throughout the 
world medical care for all or most 
inhabitants is provided by the gov- 
ernment. The inference is some- 
times drawn that the United States, 
in not being included among these 
nations, is a backward nation as re- 
spects its medical care. 

The subject, of course, has been 
under consideration at the Federal 
level in the United States intermit- 
tently since 1927 when President 
Hoover appointed a Committee on 
the Costs of Medical Care. Legis- 
lative measures to this end have been 
introduced to Congress continuously 
since 1939. More recently the em- 
phasis of such proposals has been 
directed to the medical care needs 
of the older segment of the popula- 
tion, 


Many Reasons 


There are probably many, often 
interrelated, reasons why a broad 
government medical care program 
has not been enacted in the United 
States. One, unquestionably, would 
be the high level of medical care in 
our nation and the general avail- 
ability of medical care services and 
facilities. Another would be the gen- 
erally high standard of living and 
the increasing spread of our eco- 
nomic resources among the popula- 
tion which are characteristic of the 
United States and which set it apart 
from most other nations. Still an- 
other would be the important role 
played by our many voluntary agen- 
cies and by our local communities, 
counties, and states in providing for 
medical care, particularly to the 
needy, coupled with our traditional 
reticence at delegating broad powers 
to a Federal government. Another 
would be the consciousness on the 
part of the providers of care, as well 
as many voluntary agencies, of the 
inherent social as well as personal 
aspects of medical care and an active 
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response to this by voluntary coop- 
erative methods. However, a re- 
cently completed study, in discussing 
this subject, concludes: “But for the 
development of private voluntary 
health insurance, the United States 
would unquestionably long since 
have adopted a compulsory govern- 
mental health service.” Jerome Pol- 
lack of UAW concurs with this con- 
clusion when he says: “What 
averted governmental action was not 
the public relations blitzkrieg, but 
the creation of an alternative form 
of protection.” 


A Great Responsibility 


When it is recognized that gen- 
erally, in the United States, the 
spread of Federal authority has re- 
sulted from inadequacies in private 
endeavor, it becomes readily appar- 
ent that, again, voluntary health in- 
surers have accepted a great respon- 
sibility. 

It is natural to expect that these 
stimuli have brought in their wake 
an assortment of problems, some of 
which can be of consequence. 

What types and amounts of cover- 
ages will best serve the social needs 
in the United States? Are these 
commensurate with those which the 
public might prefer? To what ulti- 
mate degree is health insurance 
affordable, either by groups or by in- 
dividuals? How might mass mar- 
keting or group purchasing methods 
be further improved to make avail- 
able to more people sound coverages 
at the lowest possible cost? To what 
degree can these be applied to those 
still uncovered in rural areas, those 
who are employed in small groups, 
or the aged? What will be the ulti- 
mate direction and effect of the col- 
lective bargaining process? How 
will the trend toward the employer 
paying the entire cost of the insur- 
ance affect the nature of the coverage 
as well as the use of medical care 
services under the coverage? What 
is the true relationship of the avail- 
ability of insurance to the seeking 
of needed medical care? What role 
should an insurance mechanism play 
with respect to the quality of medical 
care? What relationship should 
health insurance have to the preven- 
tion of illnesses and accidents? To 
what degree should it be directly 
concerned with rehabilitation ? What 
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role should government at all levels 
play with respect to the provision of 
medical care, commensurate with the 
philosophic concept in the United 
States of the role of government, the 
form of the economy, the response 
to social forces, and the freedom of 
individuals and institutions ? 

These are some of the difficult and 
sweeping questions which face vol- 
untary health insurers. There are 
also problems perhaps of more im- 
mediacy. One of these is that which 


always faces insurers: that of suffi- 
cient and reliable statistics upon 
which premium rates might be based. 
Another is one of which there ap- 
pears to be a growing consciousness : 
the matter of multiple coverages on 
an individual and the manner in 
which this affects the utilization of 
medical services. 

Perhaps the most poignant of the 
immediate problems, however, arises 
out of the combination of increasing 
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A single call to a single mortgage institu- 
tion can open the door for sales to every 
home owner it represents. The door-opener: 
Mortgage Security Insurance--a policy with 
outstanding advantages for the institution, 
its home mortgage customers, and you 


Interested? Here's how it works: The policy 
assures a home owner that if he is totally 
disabled and unable to work because of sick- 


Out ness or accident, his mortgage payments will 


paperwork, 


up profits \ be made for him after a short elimination 
by selling a \ period. It pays, in fact, for as long as 10 


\ if disabili is th 1 ¥ - 
MO RTGAGE Aas wax emmee 4 ¢ has of wie i? ahaa 


SECU RITY ip} Just what home owners --and mortgage insti- 


tutions --have requested. Contact with home 

INSURANCE ; A owners is made by the mortgage institutions 

YS for you on mailers, enrollment cards and sug- 

y gested form letters supplied by The Fund. The 

decision to enroll or not rests entirely with 

each home owner. No high-pressure! And oper- 

ations, including billing and collecting, are 
streamlined for simplicity and low cost. 


in volume 


And you can sell more when backed by The 
Fund of Experience. Full of vigor, built on 
strength, and fast to serve, The Fund knows 
how to help you grow. 





Start growing right now--by tying-in with 
the big nation-wide push for Mortgage Secur- 
ity Insurance* sales. For complete informa- 
tion and promotional tips, send in the coupon 
below. 


Available in most States. 


DISABILITY DIVISION 
The Fund Insurance Companies 
3333 California Street, San Francisco 20, California. 
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AUTOMATIC PROCESSING 


WILLIAM F. SIMPSON 
Assistant Training Director 
Zurich-American 
Insurance Companies 


N DISCUSSING ELECTRONICALLY 
berate or direct billed policies 
it is necessary for me to make my 
examination from the vantage point 
I know best—that of my own com- 
pany. Our electronically processed 
Meritmatic Auto Policy was first 
offered in the fall of 1958 and is 
available today in some thirty states. 
[Last fall we began to offer the Merit- 
matic Homeowners Policy. This 
policy is now available in nearly a 
dozen states. 


Universal & Specific 


In discussing the components of 
our program, it is necessary to deal 
with the specific. However, there 
should be sufficient universality in 
some of these components to pro- 
vide some insight into similar pro- 
grams offered by other stock-agency 
companies. 

We present our Meritmatic pro 
grams to our agents not as a “must,” 
but as an elective part of the over-all 
facilities of a multiple line company. 
For example, production under 
either program can be tied into our 
“Profit Sharing” plan. Furthermore, 
acceptance by the local agent of one 
of these plans does not preclude his 
placing other business in like lines 
with us. Thus, a local agent could 
utilize our auto program through 
our American Guarantee and Lia- 
bility Company facility, while at the 
same time placing production of the 
Family automobile policy through 
another of our facilities. 

One of our objectives in offering 
the auto program is to enable the 
local agent to compete effectively 
from the point of view of price. We 
do not have to go far to see ample 
evidence of such competition in the 
automobile insurance business. In 
1959 the ten largest company pro- 
ducers of automobile insurance in 
one southern state accounted for ap 
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proximately 72 such pre 
miums written in the state. These 
ten companies included mutual and 
stock-agency companies and one di- 
rect writing company. ‘The three 
leaders, volume-wise, were mutual 
companies, and they produced more 
than 50% of the business produced 
by these ten companies. The direct 
writing company occupied sixth 
place. It produced nearly a million 
and a half dollars in automobile 
premium and at a desirable loss ratio. 

| focus attention on 
not to suggest that stock-agency 
companies make any uncritical and 
indiscriminate adoption of methods 
that are apparently suitable for cer- 
tain types of competitors 


these facts 


competi- 
tors who are operating within a 
different frame of 
merely want to underline the 
salient fact that automobile insur 
ance competition is vigorous through- 
out the country. 

My organization has attempted to 
place a competitive facility in the 
hands of the local agent 


reference. I 


a facility 
that will enable him not only to 
maintain his share of the preferred 
class of auto risks, but rather, to go 
beyond this minimal point and in- 
crease 
risks. 


his share of such desirable 


Quality 


Price is not the only factor in the 
assessment of program as 
Meritmatic. Quality must likewise 
be considered. We do not offer a 
“stripped down” contract. The cov- 
erage under the auto policy is in 
fact broader than that afforded under 
the Family automobile policy. 

Another criterion that must be 
applied to any such program is its 
flexibility. Is it sufficiently flexible 
to enable the local agent to tailor 
the coverage to the individual in- 
sured’s needs? Will it offer a pay- 
ment method equally convenient to 
the insured and the local agent? We 
would like to think that we have 
answered both of these questions in 
the affirmative. Under our program 


such a 


seven different liability-medical pay- 
ments plans are offered, as are two 
collision plans. A comprehensive 
plan which includes towing and labor 
service is also available. An unin- 
sured motorist coverage plan is avail- 
able on an optional basis. Depending 
upon the state in which it is pro- 
duced, the policy may be written for 
either a three or a six-month term. 


Procedural Convenience 


So far we have used the yardsticks 
of price, coverage, flexibility, and 
convenience of payment. Yet another 
test is that of procedural convenience 
for the local agent. Our goal here 
has been to minimize that part of 
the local agent’s time which is spent 
on operational details. Thus, the 
policy may be “written on the spot” 
or it may be typewritten. It is self 
renewing upon receipt of the in- 
sured’s renewal premium. At this 
point it is well to stress the fact that 
the local agent exclusively owns the 
expirations and that this is expressly 
stated in the contract. 

You may be interested in a brief 
synopsis of the renewal procedure: 
. Thirty days prior to the policy 
expiration, the insured receives a 
renewal premium notice from the 
company. 

2. Ten days (in some states it is 
five days) prior to policy expiration 
the insured will receive a follow-up 
premium notice if the premium has 
not been paid. Whether or not the 
premium has been paid, the local 
agent at the same time receives a 
concurrent notice to facilitate pro- 
tection of the renewal. 

3. As long as the renewal premium 
is postmarked within five days of 
the expiration date, the coverage 
continues in force. In actual prac- 
the ratio under this 
program is presently running at over 
90 percentage points. 

4. If the renewal premium is not 
paid within the five-day period, the 
local agent receives a lapse notice, 
as does any applicable loss payee. 


tice renewal 
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Automatic Processing—Continued 


Both the 30 and 10-day renewal 
premium notices contain space for 
the insured to notify the company 
of any change involving policy rat- 
ing. The company then advises the 
local agent of such change and re- 
quests that he issue the necessary 
endorsement. This endorsement is 
the only one used under the pro- 
gram. As to cancellation, it is well 
to emphasize the fact that the local 
agent will be notified first whenever 
it becomes necessary to cancel a pol- 
icy. In practice, the number of can- 
cellations has been negligibly small. 

Our ideal, procedurally speaking, 
is to have this program work 
smoothly both for the local agent and 
for the insured. We would be less 
than truthful if we were to state 
categorically that we have reached 
this ideal at the present time. We 
will simply say that we intend to see 
that the ideal and the reality be- 
come one as quickly as possible. 


There is a tongue-in-cheek collo- 
quialism today: “That’s all very 
well, but who needs it?” You may be 
mentally voicing such a sentiment 
at this moment. Does everyone 
equally need this program? Obvi- 
ously not. Does anyone need it? 
An indication of the outlines of a 
realistic answer to this question is 
given in the pages of the January, 
1961, issue of The Local Agent. 
In this issue three different success- 
ful local agents ably advance their 
individual business philosophies. 
One of the authors vigorously 
stresses the merchandising approach 
to insurance selling. Seventy five 
per cent of the premium volume of 
his agency is on some form of direct 
billing by the company. The next 
author has an antipodal business 
philosophy that is clearly revealed 
in the very title of his article, which 
is, “Account Selling on a Profes- 
sional Level.” This gentleman suc- 
cessfully solicits entire personal and 
commercial accounts by extensive 
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use of the insurance survey. The 
third author takes a philosophical 
stand between the first two. He 
concedes that machines can effec- 
tively handle routine policy transac- 
tions for certain lines of personal 
insurance. He likewise admits the 
value of the insurance survey. His 
own approach is to practice account 
selling, which he defines as “nothing 
more than survey selling spread over 
a longer period of time. ts 

An editorial in the same magazine 
judiciously observes that all three 
of the authors will be equally suc- 
cessful in the future, because each 
one is an aggressive, well-informed 
insurance agent. The editorial also 
wisely recognizes the temperamental 
differences in the three men _ by 
pointing out that any one of them 
would be unhappy if he tried to 
operate differently. 

The above references indicate that 
local agents have legitimate differ 
ences in their operating philosophies, 
Such differences are desirable. 

Therefore a program such as 
Meritmatic auto is to be assessed 
and utilized by the local agent in 
the light of his specific needs. The 
program is not some panacea that 
will miraculously solve all the local 
agent’s problems. It can be a boon 
to agents who either produce a large 
amount of personal lines business or 
who desire to increase their pro- 
duction of such business. It can re- 
sult in the agent’s having more time 
for face-to-face selling. It does com- 
bine competitive price, broad cover- 
age, and flexibility with ease of pay- 
ment and a reduction in operational 
detail. 


F.B.1. CRIME REPORT 


SERIOUS CRIME in the United States 
rose an alarming 12% in 1960 
compared with the previous year 
according to the crime index main- 
tained by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. Reports received 
from the police in cities with over 
25,000 population showed an in- 
crease in all individual offense classi- 
fications led by the property crimes 
with robbery up 18%, burglary 
15%, major larcenies 11% and auto 
theft 7%. Arrests of persons under 
18 continued their upward climb, 
rising 6% in 1960, while adult ar- 
rests were up 2%. 
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With the addition of Life and Accident and Health to our 
long established and growing capacities in strategic per- 
sonal and commercial lines, we offer independent agents 


and brokers a uniquely coordinated traditional service. 
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a DATA-PHONE case history 


Biggest DATA-PHONE 


A midwestern insurance company sets a dramatic 


example for users of data-processing equipment 


The Hardware Mutuals - Sentry 
Life insurance group is using a new 
data-communications system to 
speed data handling by 500 per cent 
and reduce operating costs by overt 
a million dollars a year. 


The new system makes use of the 
nationwide Long Distance tele- 
phone network. It combines the 
Bell System’s new Data-Phone serv- 
ice with data processing equipment 
to send business records from 32 
branches to the company’s central- 
ized computer center at Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin. 


Machines “talk” to machines 


All kinds of daily operating data, 
from widely scattered points, are 
handled efficiently and accurately at 
speeds up to 200 words per minute. 
The data is keyed into punch cards. 


The one source for all business communications 


A Data-Phone unit is connected to 
business machines at both the send- 
ing and receiving locations. A phone 
call is put through—and the ma- 
chines immediately start “talking” 
data. It’s that simple. 


The system is as flexible as the 
telephone network itself. The insur- 
ance company pays for telephone 
circuits only when using them, as 
for any branch-to-headquarters call. 
And Data-Phone takes up little more 
space than a standard typewriter. 


Learn how high-speed, low-cost 
Data-Phone service can streamline 
your company ’s data processing. Just 
call your Bell Telephone Business 
Office and ask for a Communica- 
tions Consultant. He'll bring you 
the complete story. 
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James P. Jacobs, President, 
Hardware Mutuals - Sentry Life 
insurance group, says: 


“Our new data-processing tech- 
nique—with the rapid communica- 
tion of data made possible by 
Data-Phone—is benefiting our 
business in many important ways. 


“It lets us collect the mass of 
information we need for manage- 
ment decisions almost instantly. 
It has cut the time needed for 
certain policy-handling functions 
from three days to three minutes. 
It is reducing our operating costs 
by over $1,000,000 a year and is 
helping us give our policyholders 
better service than ever before. 


“Naturally, we’re enthusiastic 
about it.” 
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MOBILE FILE 


Edward Ochman Systems announces the 


release of a new product in the data proces- 


sing accessory field. A new mobile file 
with 30 compartments designed to store the 
various sizes of self-contacting and jack- 
type wires found in all tabulating depart- 
ments. With a specific drawer set aside 
for each type of wire, data processing in- 
stallations are assured of better house- 
keeping, speedier finding and replacing of 
wires, and much more departmental ef- 
ficiency. The mobile feature allows the 
wiring technician to have at his finger-tips 
all types of wires normally needed to wire 
the control panels. 
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POLICY LOCK BOX 


A new, rugged, fire-resistant combination 
lock box has recently been announced by 
the Durham Manufacturing Company, who 
have designed this box specifically for the 
life, fire, and casualty insurance men and 
the stock broker. The box measures 5%4 
inches wide and 112 inches long, an ideal 
size for policies or securities. The heavy 
gauge steel construction of this box affords 
maximum safety for the documents kept in 
it, while the special three number Sesame 
combination lock assures privacy. One 
special feature of this box is the Sesame 
lock, whose combination may be easily set 
and changed at will by the owner. 


HAND ADDER 


Featured at the National Business Show 
was the latest addition to the Everest line, 
the “Plurima”—10-key Hand Adding Ma- 
chine. 

This new machine is outstanding because 
it is the smallest and lightest hand adder 
with credit balance available on the Ameri- 
can market today. It weighs only 12 lbs. 
and is so compact that it can be carried in 
a brief case. The unusually low price of 
the Plurima, combined with a 10-year parts 
guarantee, gives the owner the assurance 
that this machine is his best buy. 


AUTOMATIC COLLATOR 


Halverson Products Company announces 
its new high-speed all-electric, fully-auto- 
matic collator is now available on a money- 
saving lease plan. The Halverson Collator 
colletes at the amazing speed of 8 sheets 
per second, 480 sheets per minute, 28,800 
sheets per hour. It delivers complete criss- 
crossed sets, jogged and counted in the 
delivery tray. This collator is currently 
saving labor, time and dollars for insur- 
ance companies, banks, federal, state and 
county offices, and many others doing loose 
sheet gathering. 


MOVABLE PARTITIONS 


The addition of a movable office partition 
to its line of manufacture, has been an- 
nounced by Stelzer Moldings Inc. De- 
signed to fill the need for a fully flex- 
ible, easily installed and rearrangeable 
divider wall, SM Partitions are styled with 
aluminum components complementing wood 
grained panelling of distinctive appear- 
ance, 

“Marlite” panels with honeycomb core 
and walnut grained plastic finish are 
framed in satin finished aluminum, and 
connect to sturdy aluminum posts by means 
of an ingenious locking device, resulting in 
maximum rigidity with light weight com- 
ponents. 
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YOUR GIRL FRIDAY 


i TODAY’s secretary being auto- 
mated right out of her job? Will 
a battery of dictating, transcribing, 
copying, message-taking, filing, bill- 
ing, posting and adding machines re- 
place her? You bet your life it 
won't! 

The most automated industry in 
America today is probably the com- 
munications field. That familiar dial 
telephone is actually a small com- 
putor, able to “remember” and use 
“logic.” Yet over 200,000 telephone 
operators are needed to “wo-man” 
the telephone system and the 
number’s growing! More than 50,- 
000 new operators are hired and 


These 
figures don’t take into account the 


tions and create new ones. 


girls behind the thousands of private 
exchanges across the country who 
combine memory, logic, swift, pre- 
cise action and charm in one conven- 
ient package. 

But don’t think it didn’t take that 
big executive in his plush office a 
long while to acknowledge the value 
of “the poor working girl.” 

Around the turn of the century, a 
“typewriter”—yesterday’s title for 
the steno-typist-secretary—got $10 
a week for a grueling 54 hours’ 
work. Many bosses complained that 
after they’d spent months or years 
training a girl for the business she’d 
have the nerve to run off and get 
married ! 


One such frustrated employer ran 
an ad demanding a girl who'd sign 
a contract not to get married . . 
ever! In exchange for her promise, 
the girl was offered “life position, 
best salary.” 


More Important 


Yet women slowly made a place 
for themselves in the business world 

. a place that would be impossi- 
ble to fill, even with today’s elec- 
tronic marvels. As a matter of fact, 
automation is making the secretary's 
role more important than ever be- 
fore. 
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Take the Vivicopy by Smith- 
Corona Marchant, a machine that 
reproduces copies of letters, invoices, 
reports, articles, etc. in a matter of 
seconds, It may eliminate many of 
her tedious copy-typing duties, but 
it also frees her to multiply and per- 
fect her other jobs. Correspond- 
ence; reminding the busy exec. of 
his wife’s birthday, his anniversary, 
etc.; keeping the office tidy ; filing; 
appointment making and breaking 
are now all within the province of 
the gal Friday. 

The busy secretary, who, years 
ago, amounted to nothing more than 
a flustered, exhausted office drudge 
by 5 P.M., now owes much of her 
well-groomed appearance and poised 
charm to the same “monster” that 
seemed to threaten her livelihood— 
automation, 


No more broken fingernails from 
frenetic typing thanks to soft-touch 
typewriters. No more five o’clock 
headaches from a balance sheet that 
didn’t balance thanks to simplified 
billing and posting equipment. No 
need for smudged hands and face 


from contact with messy reproduc- 
tions and developer fluid thanks to 
the “clean-as-a-whistle” polyethylene 
cartridges. And almost no more 
stocking runs from dashing around 
desks. 


No Picnic 


Yet, just because she’s still pleas 
ing to the eye at day’s end, when 
everyone else is ready to collapse, 
don’t think her life’s a picnic. No 
machine has been built that can 
think up spur-of-the-moment excuses 
for broken appointments . . . or kid 
a disgruntled boss out of his bad 
humor .. . or pacify impatient cli- 
ents. These chores require that spe- 
cial charm and way of thinking pe- 
culiar to women. 

So when that spanking new office 
equipment starts buzzing away at top 
efficiency and you begin to wonder 
about the need for the pretty miss 
sitting at her lonely desk . . . don’t 
sell her short. You’d be in an awful 
fix without that fabulous gal Friday, 
she’s the best investment you ever 
made! 





MODERN COMMUNICATIONS 
ARE A PART OF 
OUR WAY OF LIFE 


All cut-size 

Nekoosa Papers 

are protectively 

packaged at our mills. 

New ream box flips open 

at end for easy withdrawal 

of sheets. Wax laminate ream 
wrap provides moisture vapor 
barrier for maximum protection. 


Let Nekoosa Communication Papers speed up _ super-speed presses and office equipment. And 
your communications! Because they lie flat, they are precision-cut to accurate size at our 
never curl or wrinkle, Nekoosa Communication mills. There’s a Nekoosa Communication Paper 
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. APPEARS THAT in this modern 
| he and age, everything we do is 
based on time. Regardless of what 
we do or how we do it, the ques- 
tions that management ask are, 
“How long will it take?” “How 
soon can I expect to get the finished 
report “ait 

How you do it, the equipment you 
use to accomplish this task, is not 
their concern, At this time your 
problem as a supervisor is to get the 
job done efficiently, accurately and 
by using a minimum amount of time. 

Two important questions you must 
ask yourself are: 

1. What equipment do I need? 
2. Am [| using the equipment to full 
advantage and capacity ? 

The second part is most important 

“am I using the equipment to 
full advantage and capacity?” Ri- 
diculous? Not really! In the quest 
to save time, we sometimes forget 
to think, because the operation is 
routine. When you 
get right down to it, “doesn’t it take 
time just to think?” 

In view of this fact, we move auto- 
matically because our primary con- 
cern is to get the job completed. We 
do not always stop to analyze the 
situation. We tend to do the job the 
same way this time, because we did 
it “this way” the last time, and the 
time before that. This time however, 
we have a later model machine. 
In fact it is the latest model on the 
market. It’s more efficient, and what 
is more, it is twice as fast as the 
older model so even though 
we are using the same old proce- 
dure and method, we depend en- 
tirely upon the speed of the new 
machine to our 


mechanical or 


increase output 
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A Little Thinking 


of work. Obviously we 
to save time and money. 


are going 

That is 
what we told management when we 
ordered the new machine even 
though the monthly rental was in 
creased. Has anyone in the installa 
tion given thought to the machine's 
potential? Has the 
time to think?!! As an example we 
used to send a file of cards through 
a collator two times to accomplish a 
given job. Does this mean that we 
have to do the job the same way on 
our new collator, and depend solely 
upon the increased speed of the ma- 
chine alone to save us time? We 
should stop and think about the pos- 
sibility of combining the two passes 
through the collator into one, and 
using our increased speed besides. 


anyone taken 


Dummy File 


Each month at the Pierce Insur 
ance Company, I.B.M. cards are ac- 
cumulated in the Actuarial Depart- 
ment grouped in various categories, 
such as claims, lapses, etc. At the 
end of the month the cards are sent 
to the I.B.M. department, where 
each group is punched with a desig 
nated code signifying what group the 
card is from. All groups are then 
sorted together by policy number. 
These cards, approximately 3,000 in 
all, are called our “Dummy File.” 

This dummy file is then matched 
with selection against three full cab- 
inets of I.B.M. cards, representing 
approximately 165,000 cards. This 
file is referred to as the “Detail File.” 

Sefore we can begin the opera- 
tion there are always cards that must 
be merged into the detail file. These 
cards, approximately 3,000 in num- 
ber, have to be filed into the three 
cabinets of cards. 

These cards we call our “Supple 


mental File.” They represent the 





cards that have been pulled from the 
file manually during the course of 
the month for various reasons. 


Old Procedure 


With our old procedure, we 
merged the supplemental file back 
into the detail cards in order to make 
the detail file complete. When the 
merging was completed, the detail 
file was again sent through the col- 
lator to match out the dummy file 
against the detail. It is obvious that 
the detail file was sent through the 
collator two times. We had ordered 
and now are in possession of a new 
collator (O88). This machine is the 
latest on the market and almost three 
times as fast as the old machine 
(077). The old collator had a speed 
of 240-480 per minute depending on 
the operation. The new collator has 
a speed of 650-1300 per minute, de 
pending on the operation involved. 
We do not, however, depend upon 
or accept this increased speed as a 
sole time saver. 

We took time to analyze the ca- 
pacity of the machine . in other 
words we wasted a little time “think- 
ing” in order to save time. Our pri- 
mary concern was how the job could 
be accomplished with one pass 
through the collator instead of the 
customary two. Was this possible? 
It was not only possible, but we do 
it every month in less than half the 
time we used to take to do the same 
job. 

After our dummy file is coded and 
sorted to policy number, we match 
separately the dummy file against 
our supplemental file. Any matching 
cards are held aside. Our dummy 
file is then merged by policy number 
into the supplemental file, and the 
result of this operation is what we 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Use your insurance 
knowledge to best 
advantage at RCA 
Electronic Data Processing 


RCA has several exciting open- 
ings for men with extensive 
knowledge of fire and casualty 
insurance plus a good under- 
standing of electronic data proc- 
essing systems and their appli- 
cation to insurance problems. 


These openings are similar to 
“internal consulting” positions 
and have been created as a re 
sult of the tremendous accept- 
ance customers have given to the 
all-transistor RCA 301, 501 and 
601. Qualified men must have 
a background in fire and casu- 
alty, problems, management, sys- 
tems and procedures or some 
other phase of insurance which 
would give them knowledge in 
depth of the field. Salary is 
open. Opportunities for advance- 
ment are unlimited. 


ne are invited from quali- 


fied men with an_ established 
reputation in their field. Appli 
cants will receive immediate 
consideration by RCA manage- 
ment. The confidential nature 
of all inquiries will be com- 
pletely respected. 


If you are interested in advanc 
ing your career with RCA, 
please send a detailed resumé 
and list of personal qualifications 
to: 


Mr. J. D. Leer 
Electronic Data 
Processing Division 
RCA, Dept. AP-1D 

Bldg. 202-1, Cherry Hill, 
Camden 8, New Jersey 


THE MOST TRUSTED NAME 
IN ELECTRONICS 


® RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 








Thinking—Continued 


call our “Secondary File.” Our de- 
tail file or “Primary File” contained 
a common form, the same as our 
supplemental file. The Dummy file 
had none. By wiring our control 
panel accordingly we used the X-63 
as a control. Everytime we have an 
X-63 at the primary station (which 
is constantly) we have the same con- 
dition at the Secondary station and 
we tell the machine to merge. 

When we have an X-63 at the 
primary station, and a_ similar 
dummy card at the secondary sta- 
tion, we tell the machine to match. 
If there is no matching detail card, 
we select the dummy card and run 
it down later. 

What have we accomplished? We 
now merge our supplemental file into 
our detail file (165,000 cards), 
which used to be our first step on 
the old collator (077). At the same 
time we are matching our dummy 
file against our detail file, and pull- 
ing our monthly adjustments. Both 
files are being sequenced at the same 
time to verify their correct numerical 
order by policy number. 

It has paid for us to sacrifice val- 
uable time for a little thinking. 


Reprinted from The Interpreter. 


COMPUTER LANGUAGES 


DEVELOPMENT OF TWO common 
computer languages—ALGOL (AI- 
gorithmic Language) and COBOL 
(Common Business Oriented Lan- 
guage )—is enabling man to talk to 
these intricate electronic machines in 
algebra and English. ALGOL, for- 
mulated in 1958 by an international 
group of logicians, mathematicians 
and computer experts, allows com- 
puter commands to be expressed in 
nearly pure algebra, the mathema- 
tician’s natural problem-solving lan- 
guage. COBOL, now under devel- 
opment, is designed as a common 
language for business data process- 


ing. 


PUNCHED CARD BILLING 


How A LIFE INSURANCE company 
planned for and converted to 
punched card premium billing and 
accounting is described in a plan- 
ning report issued by the Life Office 
Management Association. The re- 
port, “Planning for and Converting 
to a Punched Card System for Pre- 
mium Billing and Accounting,” was 
prepared by Harry L. Archey, Jr., 
secretary, Fidelity Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. It was issued by 
LOMA as Planning Report No. 50. 
The study is an updated version of 
one originally published five years 
ago, soon after Fidelity Mutual 
completed a change from an Ad- 
dressograph premium billing and 
manual premium accounting system 
to one making extensive use of 
punched cards for the entire opera- 
tion. 


Major Changes 

In the five years since the conver- 
sion was completed, several major 
changes have been made in the sys- 
tem. All premium payments are 
now made directly to the home office, 
notices for monthly premiums are 
mailed only once a year, and the 
company is now using the preauthor- 
ized check service plan of monthly 
premium payments. In addition to 
outlining Fidelity Mutual’s premium 
billing and accounting system, the 
report covers the planning for the 
system, the manner in which the con- 
version was handled, and lists the 
advantages gained from the new sys- 
tem. Copies of “Planning for and 
Converting to a Punched Card Sys- 
tem” have been distributed to 
LOMA member companies. Addi- 
tional copies of the 32-page report 
are available at the Association office 
at a cost of $1.50 to members and 
$3 to nonmembers, plus postage and 
handling. 





mathematical problem: 


d=a(b+c) 


ALGOL statement: 
D:= A x(B+C); 





FICA DEDUCTION = FICA RATE (GROSS PAY +RAISE) 


COMPUTE FICA-DED EQUALS FICA-RATE 
TIMES (GROSS-PAY PLUS RAISE) 


data processing problem: 


COBOL statement: 
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centralize 
all copying 
here 


THE NEW PHOTOSTAT 10-14 


Operated from a master-mind control panel, the new PHOTOSTAT 10.14 Photocopier performs 
all copying jobs with amazing speed, ease and economy. Delivers quality copies and volume pro- 
duction... reduces and enlarges. No other machine—regardless of claims—can match the mul- 
tiple copying jobs turned out by this new photocopier! 


@ Secure quick copies of incoming correspondence for @ Make enlarged copies from microfilm with optional 
multiple distribution. PHOTOSTAT Microfilm Enlarger. 


@ Obtain full-tone prints inexpensively from film negatives. @ Copy instantly floor plans of plant and office layouts. 


PHOTOSTAT._the most respected name in graphic reproduction 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES— MICROFILM + OFFSET + PHOTOCOPY + COPIER 


ee ym PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK, A SUBSIDIARY OF Itek CORPORATION 
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the office 


GUY FERGASON 


Who Makes the Decisions? 


F YOU HAVE a penchant for defi- 
Fined you will define the levels 
of authority so that, in most in- 
stances, each person will know how 
far he can go in the areas of his de- 
termination. 
who 


An associate of mine 
and small 


agency found it necessary to be out 


owns manages a 
of town on business for a few days. 
This executive had never designated 
anyone to act in his place. However, 
before leaving, he asked one of the 
older employees (in years as well 
as service) to “sort of watch things 
for me while I’m gone.” Several de- 
cisions had to be made during the 
boss’s absence but the employee had 
a most difficult time getting the 
other employees to carry out his in- 
structions and decisions. One mis- 
take my friend made in this instance 
was that he failed to “tell the others” 
that he had selected a specific em 
ployee to act in his absence. 

On a long-range basis, the other 
mistake was his failure to develop 
an assistant who, through custom, 
It is 
unfair to any employee to give him 
instructions that require authority 
and not to let others against whom 
this authority will be applied know 
of the delegation. 


was accepted as a supervisor. 


Competition 


Another common error made by 
some the 
same two persons 
(without each other’s knowledge) 
and watch how they carry out the 
assignment, overcome the obstacles, 
and meet competition from each 
other—the idea being that the better 
employee will overcome the handi 
caps that attend such an arrange- 


management is to make 


assignment to 
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ment. The one who makes the best 
decision is presumed to possess bet- 
ter management qualifications, There 
is natural competition in an organiza- 
tion whereby a few compete for rec- 
ognition. The decisions made by 
these employees should be appraised 
as to quality and acceptability. How- 
ever, it is a far different situation to 


make decisions that are within one’s 
area of responsibility and in general 
competition with others than to try 
to make decisions on matters which 
are also being handled by others in 
direct competition. 

Organizations are developed by 
guidance and direction in which com- 


(Continued on page 48) 





Area 


Purchasing of office sup- Office 


plies and equipment 


Vouchers for paying bills Office 


Signing checks 


Employment or 
ance 


sever- 


Salary increases Office 


must 


Policy matters 


General management and 
operating decisions 


Title 


Manager 


Manager 


General Manager or 
Chief Accountant 


Approved by Office 
Manager or General 
Manager 


approve all 
increases 


General Manager 


Office Manager 


Control 


Purchases up to $250; 
above that, approval of 
General Manager 


Office Manager can au- 
thorize payments up to 
and including $25; 
General Manager must 
approve payments 
above $25 


All vouchers must be 
approved by Office 
Manager ($25 or less) 
or General Manager 
(over $25) 

Office Manager can ap- 
prove employment or 
severance involving 
salaries up to $350/ 
mo.; above $350, Gen- 
eral Manager must ap- 
prove 

Manager General Manager ap- 
proves all promotions 
and salary 
above $25/mo. 


increases 


General Manager 


Subject to review by 
General Manager 
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Get policyholder status immediately 


...with new IBM RAMAC® 1401 or 1410 Data Processing Systems 


Fire and casualty companies can 
now give faster service to agents and 
policyholders. With new IBM random 
access systems, status on any policy 
is available in seconds. 

The new systems can do this because 
all policy information is stored on 
magnetic discs and is instantly acces- 
sible. The IBM RAMAC 1401 stores 
up to 20 million characters, and the 
IBM RAMAC 1410 up to 100 million. 

In addition, these data processing 
systems automatically rate and code 


approved applications and write poli- 
cies at speeds up to 600 lines a minute. 

IBM RAMAC systems take care of 
all routine procedures automatically, 
accurately and quickly. They handle 
renewals, changes, endorsements, 
claims payments and agents’ state- 
ments. They update and maintain all 
other necessary records. 

Get the full story. Find out how the 
new IBM RAMAC 1401 and 1410 Data 
Processing Systems help you improve 
service, Call your IBM office. 


DATA PROCESSING 
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petition is used as an incentive to 
excel. When some who have preda- 
tory tendencies turn employees upon 
each other in their competitive bat- 
tle, nothing but destruction can re- 
sult in the long run. We have seen 
examples where a stronger, more 
aggressive employee will gradually 
appropriate authority from his 
weaker, more tranquil associates so 
that, in point of time, the aggressive 
employee is making many of the de- 
cisions. Again our point is not 
against aggressiveness but against 
the failure to guide it into proper 
channels. The end result may be the 
same—i.e., the aggressive employee 
ends up in a management spot—the 
means, however, differ. The uncon- 
trolled dominant person who, pre- 
sumably, has management’s bless- 
ings soon develops an attitude of 
disrespect for the rights of others 
and usually develops into a ruthless 
type of executive who “makes the 
decisions” for everyone. 


Levels of Authority 


We commented on the advantages 
of the defined authority for each 
level of management so that decision- 
making is spelled out. This applies 
more appropriately to large organ- 
izations. We see its application in 
varying degrees to all sizes except 
the very smallest. For example, de- 
cisions can be divided into areas 
(specialized vocational areas), can 
be pinpointed to individuals, and 
controlled by specific limitations. 
Here is an excerpt from one such 
manual : 

Assuming that management is 
willing to delegate certain decision- 
making within the range as defined 
by the levels of authority, the prob- 
lem of providing incentives for de- 
cision-making may block the pro- 
gram. Somewhere between 10% and 
25% of the employees respond to 
proper incentives. Put another way, 
an incentive is necessary to induce 
the response to a proposed program 
of delegation. As the real estate 
salesman says: “A sale requires a 
willing buyer and a willing seller.” 
Management may be willing to as- 
sign responsibilities—the employees 
must be willing to accept the respon- 
sibilities. 


AS 


Incentives may take different 
forms and are not necessarily finan- 
cial in aspect. Incentives may take 
the form of providing the proper at- 
mosphere by which employees en- 
thusiastically accept added responsi- 
bilities. There is a “cold phrase” 
that says in substance, “What is in 
it for me?” The employee has every 
right to anticipate recognition—fi- 
nancial as well as non-financial—in 
point of time if he willingly accepts 
additional responsibilities © which 
carry added work and risk, and if 
he carries out those responsibilities 
in a satisfactory manner. 


Desire for Responsibility 


The desire for responsibility is a 
fundamental requirement for deci- 
sion-making. Some employees have 
the desire for the rewards but not 
the desire for the obligations. In 
this respect, we find the situation, 
previously described, in which the 
employee fears the need for making 
decisions so that, in consequence, the 
employee either procrastinates or 
shifts the responsibility by some 
means to another. Sometimes this 
shifting takes the form of “asking 
advice.” We have observed situa- 
tions in which an executive, faced 
with a decision, would consult with 
his associates “to get their opinion.” 
What the executive was really trying 
to obtain was a “ready-made an- 
swer” from someone else. Manage- 
ment should be alert to evidences of 
over-aggression or under-aggression, 
either of which, if left uncorrected, 
can distu*b an organization. Man- 
agement may be unaware of what 
goes on in an organization—the em- 
ployees are not. The employees have 
an uncanny ability to recognize 
ability. Conversely they also recog- 
nize the executive who is aggressive 
but stupid. One executive of our 
acquaintance has developed a highly 
respected reputation in his organ- 
ization because the employees know 
that “they will get an answer when 
they ask his advice.” This could be 
a dangerous situation, so we asked 
him if he had any guides to decision- 
making or did he “just shoot from 
the hip” hoping to hit the target 
through practice? He assured us 
that decision-making was a serious 
problem and that he had formulated 
a series of questions which he asked 


himself before making a decision— 
in substance this is what he recom- 
mended: 


1. Is the decision within my area 
of responsibility ? 

2. If I do decide, what effect will 
my decision have on the organiza- 
tion? 

3. Is the employee just trying to 
“pass the buck” to me rather than 
take the personal responsibility of a 
decision ? 

4. Do I have the facts? 

5. Did I ask sufficient questions to 
assure myself that the employee 
brought me all the facts? 

6. Am I doing the work of others 
because I am available and willing ? 
7. Are my associates aware of the 
fact that their reluctance to carry re- 
sponsibilities actually increases my 
work? 

8. Am I being rushed into a decision 
by pressure from my associates or 
should more time be given to in- 
vestigation ? 

9. Who should be informed of my 
decision ? 

10. Has a similar situation been 
handled by a previous decision which 
may or may not be consistent with 
the present case? 

11, Are my decisions commands or 
do I take the time to explain them 
and the reasoning behind the deci- 
sions ? 

12. Do I give credit to the employees 
for developing full facts by which 
the decision is made? 

13. Do I remember the ability dis- 
played by the employee when I eval- 
uate the employee’s performance (in 
respect to adequate factual investiga- 
tion) ? 

14. Am J making too many decisions 
because I am flattered that the em- 
ployees come to me? 


Initiative 


Initiative has been defined as the 
quality that permits one to interpret 
an assignment so that the implied 
instructions are carried out without 
changing or amending the specific in- 
structions. In carrying out an as- 
signment, the employee must make 
decisions in respect to method even 
though the method is spelled out in 
a manual. One is said to have ini- 
tiative when one is capable of ac- 
curately and intelligently determin- 
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ing when such implied instructions 
pertain, 

The Army Air Forces Civilian 
Training Manual contained a humor- 
ous but pointed example of initiative 
and decision-making. The Captain 
said to the Sergeant, “My office 
floor is being waxed tonight. Before 
you leave, please put my chair on 
the desk so that the men will have 
a clear working area.” The facts 
are—(1) the desk had a highly pol- 
ished top; (2) the chair had brass 
cleats on each leg. The problem is 
—(1) put the chair on the desk as 
directed and rely on the absolute and 
strict interpretation of the order as 
a defense for the scratches which will 
be put on the desk top; (2) do not 
put the chair on the desk, thereby 
changing the order but avoiding the 
scratches ; or (3) put a paper on the 
desk (which was not requested but 
which was implied) and put the 
chair on the paper thus successfully 
carrying out the order without 
change. Number 3 is the obvious 
course of action, Each course re- 
quired a decision but only one re- 
quired initiative. 

Management has the problem of 
giving the bare essentials of an as- 
signment, depending entirely on the 
initiative of the employee, or of spell- 
ing out each assignment in minute 
detail, leaving nothing to the imagi- 
nation or to chance. 

What happens if the employee is 
incapable of making the proper de- 
cision and management is unwilling 
to go into details? One possibility 
is that erroneous decisions will be 
made. Another possibility is that 
management will take over the deci- 
sion-making function rather than go 
to the trouble of full explanation. 

What happens if the employee is 
capable of intelligent determination 
but management insists on giving 
detailed instructions. The employee 
may resign. The employee may soon 
lose his initiative. The employee 
shifts the burden back. 

When an employee presents a 
problem along with a suggested solu- 
tion, when an employee has all the 
facts which are well organized and 
intelligently presented, when an em- 
ployee has gone as far as his author- 
ity permits, when an employee meets 
his deadlines and does not need 
prodding, that employee has initia- 
tive and can be depended on for good 
decisions. Give him the opportunity 
to use his skill. 








Automation Cornerstone 


The Friden Flexowriter® has three basic capabilities: 1) It can type, 
2) it can record what is typed on punched paper tape, 3) it can read 
tape back to itself, retyping automatically at 100 words per minute. 


These things are remarkable enough, but the important point is this: 
Tapes produced on the Flexowriter can automatically control a great 
variety of other machines—those made by other manufacturers as well 
as by Friden. Thus the Flexowriter performs the key task in automation, 
translating human language into a language that machines understand. 


Applications for the Flexowriter are immensely varied. It allows man 
to converse with computers. It prepares tapes that control automated 
machine tools. It’s also bringing about a major revolution in the han- 
dling of basic business paperwork. And the surface is only scratched. 


It will pay you to learn more about this machine and the jobs it could 
be doing for you. Your local Friden Systems Representative is the man 
to see. Or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: automation so hand-in-hand with 
practicality there can be no other word for it. © 1961 Friven, iw 
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Curing Latecomeritis 


"LL HAVE TO talk to Johnson... 
ee three times again this week.” 
“Don’t invite Helen 
ways late!” 

Johnson and Helen suffer from a 
malady called “Latecomeritis!”’ The 
cause of the disease is either a dis- 


she’s al- 


orderly mind (the individual can’t 
get organized and out on time) or 
an inflated ego (the individual thinks 
he’s definitely worth waiting for, no 
matter how long he takes!). 


Chronic Condition 


“Latecomeritis” is a chronic con- 
dition and like many the 
longer it’s ignored, the worse it be- 
comes. Symptoms range from slight 
absentmindedness to 
tension and fretfulness. 
planners, whose cases of 


others, 


nervousness, 
Poor time 
“TLatecom- 
eritis” are most acute, become emo- 
tionally upset, build up physical ten- 
sion. This serves as an engraved 
invitation for stomach ulcers, heart 
strain, high blood pressure and cer- 


tainly is no aid to a sweet disposi- 


tion. 
cure! 


Happily, though, there is a 


First: realize the impression your 
bad manners If you suffer 
from the disease of the late-comer, 
put yourself in your host’s or your 
date’s or your boss’s position. How 
would you feel if you were on the 
other side of the minute hand? 

Twenty-five years ago, Emily Post 
blasted the notion that it’s “smart” 
to be late. In her booklet, “Time 
Etiquette,” written for the Hamilton 
Watch Company, she said, “We all 
know people who are attractive as 
they can be. Yet when we think of 
asking them to lunch or play bridge, 
we hesitate. We know that half an 
hour after every other guest has ar- 
rived, the careless one will blandly 
appear.” 

Only on a few special occasions, 
such as an “Open House from three 
to five,” is a choose-it-yourself ar- 
rival time permissible. Otherwise, 
try to be there first instead of last, 
till the habit is set. Your friends 
may make allowances for occasional 
lateness because they enjoy your 
company . . . but a business associ- 
ate or client can only react with dis- 
pleasure. 


inake. 














A list of “must” appointments can 
help keep you on schedule. If you 
have several commitments in one 
day, allow enough time between for 
the unexpected—the late train, the 
traffic jam, the talkative lunch part- 
ner, the important phone call, or the 
urgent emergency. Give yourself 
frequent warnings that you're due 
at a certain spot at a certain hour. 

Those appointments we dread 
the trip to the dentist or the “cour- 
tesy call” on someone’s Aunt Mar- 
tha—should be scheduled early in the 
day so you get them out of the way. 

When Emily Post wrote her book- 
let in 1935, “My watch stopped” was 
the most popular excuse of the late- 
comer, Emily advised, “Wind your 
watch at the same hour every morn- 
ing until this becomes as automatic 
as brushing your teeth!” But Emily 
didn’t foresee portable electric time! 

Forgetful watch winders grate- 
fully welcomed the introduction of 
the world’s first electric watch by 
Hamilton early in 1957. Accuracy 
that Miss Post never dreamed possi- 
ble was assured without winding or 
agitation. 


Help Is Needed 


Any expert will tell you “Late- 
comeritis” can’t be licked without the 
help of a reliable timepiece. But oc- 
casionally, when we have the best 
intentions, lateness is unavoidable. 
At these times, no matter how har- 
rassed you remember that 
you’ve spent someone else’s time and 
offer a sincere apology. 

To save the time usually spent 
waiting on endless lines, and to keep 
one tick ahead of the clock, have 
transportation schedules on hand to 
check correct departure and arrival 
times. Know what means of travel 
are available to you and when. 
Order entertainment tickets, railroad 
or plane tickets well in advance. 

Punctuality has been called “the 
courtesy of kings.” It not only im- 
plies, but shows regard for others. 
On the other hand, those who try 
to stretch time, usually wind up 
short of it! 


are, 
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Here is the ideal paper for policies, data 
sheets and other applications where two- 


AN sided printing is required. Gilbert Lavender 

White Opaque Bond, of which 

) STAN 0) N this page is a sample, is the re- 
sult of considerable laboratory 


experimentation. It successfully combines 
the desirable characteristics of both opacity 
and light weight. At substance 16 this paper 
offers a higher opacity reading than a sub- 
stance 20 opaque bond paper and more 
opacity than a substance 24 regular bond 


paper. Also, in comparison with policies on 
regular weight paper, you can store almost 
50% more policies in a given area by using 
Lavender White Opaque Bond. This effects 
very substantial savings in storage, file space 
and floor space. 

We would be happy to supply you with 
additional samples of Gilbert Lavender 
White Opaque Bond, or, if you would wish, 
have a sales representative call you with ad- 
ditional information. 

Why not send us the coupon below. 


ILBERT LAVENDER WHITE OPAQUE BOND COMBINES EXCELLENT OPACITY WITH LIGHT WEIGHT 


This is Gilbert Lavender White Opaque Bond, 25% new cotton fibre, sub. 16. 





GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 


Name 
Firm Name 


Street Address 


MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


City 


Send additional samples of 
Lavender White Opaque Bond 


SEND COUPON FOR ADDITIONAL SAMPLES AND 
COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Gilbert Paper Company, Menasha, Wisconsin 


iJ Have sales representative call 


Zone State 





CSCCOMmON AUP WHE 


Concealment, 


This entire policy shall be void if, whether 
fraud. 


before or after a loss, the insured has wil- 
fully concealed or misrepresented any ma- 
terial fact or circumstance concerning this insurance or the 
subject thereof, or the interest of the insured therein, or in case 
of any fraud or false swearing by the insured relating thereto. 
Uninsurable This policy shall not cover accounts, bills, 
and currency, deeds, evidences of debt, money or 
exceptd property. securities; nor, unless specifically. named 
hereon in writing, bullion or manuscripts. 
This Company shall not be liable for loss by 
fire or other perils insured against in this 
policy caused, directly or indirectly, by: (a) 
enemy attack by armed forces, including action taken by mili- 
tary, naval or air forces in resisting an actual or an immedja 
impending enemy attack; (b) invasion; 
rebellion; (e) revolution; (f) civil war; 
order of any civil authority except acts 
of and for the purpose of preventing t 
that such fire did not originate from 4 
by this policy; (i) neglect of the ins 
means to save and preserve the property 3 
when the property is endangered by fir®“in neighboring prem- 
ises; (j) nor shall this Company be liable for loss by theft. 
Other Insurance. be prohibited or the 


Perils not 
included. 


Other insurance may 


wise provided in writing added he os 
be liable for loss occurri 
(a) while the hag > } : e 
trol or knowledge i 
(b) while a desc 
by owner or tena 
sixty consecutive da 
(c) as a result o : 
that event for loss by fire only. 
Other perils Any other peril to be insured against or 
or subjects. ject of insurance to be cove 
shall be by endorse 


amount of insurance may be limited by 
dorsement attached hereto. d 
Conditions suspending or restricting insurg : a 
cok- 


occupancy 
Geyeud a period of 


unless fire ensue, and in 


added hereto. 
Added provisions. 


The extent ¢ 

under this pdg 

be made by this Company in cas 

vision or agreement not inconsiste 

policy, may be provided for in writi ded ‘heréta, but no pro- 
vision may be waived except such as by the terms of this policy 
is subject to change. 
Waiver 


No permission affecting 
provisions. 


exist, or waiver of any 
unless granted herein or expressed in writing 
added hereto. No provision, stipulation or forfeiture shal! 
held to be waived by any requirement or proceeding on the part 
of this Company relating to appraisal or 

provided for herein. 
Cancellation 

of policy. 


this insurance shall 
provision be valid, 


shall t 


dhis policy 


“excess 
the expired timé 


render of this polj 
the customary sh 
icy may be cancel 3 y fime by this Company by giving 
to the insured a e days’ written notice of cancellation with 
or without tender of the excess of paid gees mg the pr 
rata premium for the expired time, which ot ten- 
dered, shall be refunded on demand. Notice of ion shall 
state that said excess premiym @ not be re- 
funded on demand. 
Mortgagee 
interests and 
obligations. 


in whole 
ortgagee not 
cota, such Interest in 


mortgagee a ten days’ ovitten notice of can- 
cellation. 
If the insured fails to render proof of loss such mortgagee, upon 
notice, shall render proof of loss in the form herein specified 
within sixty (60) days thereafter and shall be subject to the pro- 
visions hereof relating to appraisal and time of payment and of 
bringing suit. If this Company shall claim that no liability ex- 
isted as to the mortgagor or owner, it shall, to the extent of pay- 
ment of loss to the mortgagee, be subrogated to all the mort- 
gagee’s rights of recovery, but without impairing mortgagee’s 
right to sue; or it may pay off the mortgage debt and require 
an assignment thereof and of the mortgage. Other provisions 
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relating to the interests and obligations of such mortgagee ma) 
be added hereto by agreement in writing. 


: Pro rata liability. 


This Company shall not be liable for a greate 
proportion of any loss than the amou 
hereby insured shall bear to the whole insurance covering t 
property against the peril involved, whether collectible or no 
Requirements in The insured shall give immediate writte 
case loss occurs. notice to this Company of any loss, proted 
the property riond lotr damage, forthwi 
separate the damaged and undamaged personal property, p 
it in the best possible order, furnish a complete inventory 4 
the destroyed, damaged and undamaged property, showing i 
detail es, costs, actual cash value and amount of los 
Within sixty days after the loss, unless such tim 
writing by this Company, the insured shall rende 
pany a proof of loss, signed and sworn to by t 
g the knowledge and belief of the insured as t 
wing the time and origin of the loss, the interest of t 
in and of all others in the property, the actual cash value q 
each item thereof and the amount of loss thereto, all encu 
brances thereon, all other contracts of insurance, whether vali 
or not, hanges in the title 
use, 
erty 


covering any of said 
occupation, : 
since 


haf furnish a copy of all t 
aif policies and, if required, verifie 
tioffs of any building, fixtures or machinery 


required, shall exhit ibit to any person pec en ‘ee th 
Company all that remains of any property herein described, an 
submit to examinations under oath by any person named by th 
Company, and subscribe t and, as often as may b 
ire examination all books 
uchers, or certified copie 
@sonable time and place a 
or its representative, an 
to be made. 


the insured and this Company sha 

fail to agree as to the actual cash value c 

mount of loss, then, on the written demand of either, eac 
shall select a competent and disinterested appraiser and notif 
the other of the appraiser selected within twenty days of suc 
demand. The appraisers shall first select a competent and di¢ 
interested umpire; and failing for fifteen days to agree upo 
such umpire, then, on request of the insured Mr this Compan 
such umpire shall be selected by a judge of affourt of record i 
the state in which the per covered .ismlocated. The ap 
praisers shall then appraise ~ s separately actud 
cas - and 


ioss to 
ag iff 
this Company sha 
Ot 


poo’ value and loss. Eac 
paid by the o selecting him and the e 


in 
pana 


» 


Company’s 


be optional with this Company t 
options. 


or ang part, of the property at t 
ised value, and also to ré 
destroyed or damaged wit 

itgin a reasonable time, on gi 
within thirty days after th 
‘ required. 
bre can be no abandonment to this Con 
Any of any property. 


The amount of loss for which this Compan 

may be liable shall be payable sixty da 

after proof of loss, as herein provided, 
received by this Company and ascertainment of the loss is mad 
either by agreement between the insured and this Company e 
pressed in writing or by the filing with this Company of a 
award as herein provided. 


Suit. No suit or action on this policy for the reco 
ery of any claim shall be sustainable in an 
court of law or equity unless all the requirements of this polic 
shall have been complied with, and unless commenced withi 
twelve months next after inception of the loss. 


Subrogation. This Company may require from the insure 
an assignment of all right of recovery agains 
any party for loss to the extent that te therefor is mad 
by this Company. 





USERS' COMPUTER 


A NEW SOLID-STATE electronic in- 
formation processing system—a self- 
regulating, problem-oriented data 
processing system that makes flexi- 
ble multi-processing and system ex- 
pansion without reprogramming 
practical for the first time has been 
announced by Burroughs Corpora- 
tion, 


Departing from traditional con- 
cepts of electronic computer design, 
the system—called the B5000—is 
said to be the first computer designed 
especially for automatic program- 
ming. It is said to be a computer 
user’s computer, because it abandons 
the piecemeal approaches of conven- 
tional machines to attack the total 
problem-solving process—from prob- 
lem analysis and statement through 
programming, debugging and proc- 
essing to final results. 


In spite of their sometimes spec- 
tacular progress, computers have en- 
countered some special problems of 
their own creation. Chief among 
these have been the difficulties of 
man-machine communication and 
the inefficient use of high-speed elec- 
tronic systems capabilities. For ex- 
ample, it has been difficult, if not 
impossible, to accurately assess the 
time and costs of initial program- 
ming requirements. It has been even 
harder to predict the costs of repro- 
gramming if a system was expanded 
or changed. 


“The computer industry, much 
like the automotive industry a few 
years ago, has been engaged in a 


horsepower race,” Ray R. Eppert, 
Surroughs president, declared. “We 
felt it was time to stop and take 
stock. We wanted to get back to the 
basic objective of a computer: to 
solve problems without creating even 
bigger ones. Computer engineering 
technology in providing high inter- 
nal machine speeds far outstripped 
the ability to use this speed effi- 
ciently. And every time the speed 
was increased it became even more 
difficult to communicate with 
computer.” 


the 


From the beginning, automatic 
programming experts, top systems 
analysts and electronics engineers 
worked together to design the B5000. 
Basic to this approach was that hard- 
ware and “software’—automatic 
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programming and operating systems 
—must not only be developed con- 
currently, but that the software 
should help dictate equipment speci- 
fications. 


Problem-Oriented 


The result was a problem-oriented 
system, operating in common alge- 
braic and business languages, so that 
high speed computations would no 
longer be preceded by painfully slow 
computer programming, problem 
translation and debugging. A com- 
plete “software” package—including 
ALGOL (Algorithmic Language) 
and COBOL (Common Business 
Oriented Language) compilers, as 
well as powerful extensions of each, 
and a comprehensive master control 
program—will be standard with each 
system. This will enable users to 
communicate efficiently with the ma- 
chine in the language of the problem, 
both for initial programming and 
subsequent symbolic debugging, 
rather than in complex numerical 
codes. Efficient object machine lan- 
guage programs will be compiled 
automatically 20 to 50 times faster 
that the most advanced automatic 
programming techniques employed 
thus far on conventional computers. 

According to Burroughs, the mas- 
ter control program will permit max- 
imum, efficient operation with mini- 
mum human intervention. Virtually 
self-regulating, the system schedules 
and keeps track of its own work- 
load, automatically by-passes certain 
units if they malfunction, and ad- 
vises its operator when he makes a 
mistake. The computer automati- 
cally performs diagnostic mainte- 











nance routines to assure maximum 
up-time—either during processing or 
at the conclusion of all processing. 

For the first time, users should be 
spared the massive and costly job 
of re-programming when a system is 
expanded or changed. Any size pro- 
gram can be run on any B5000 sys- 
tem. The no re-programming fea- 
ture will also make it possible for 
computer users to exchange pro- 
grams as well as ideas—a goal long 
sought by computer organizations. 
Multi-processing—the key to maxi- 
mum use of all elements of the sys- 
tem—will not only be possible, but 
practical, Mr. Eppert added. Any 
two or more completely independent 
programs can be run simultaneously. 


Additional features which con- 
tribute to the B5000’s efficient opera- 
tion are: the ability of the processor 
to operate in integer (fixed point) 
and exponential (floating-point) 
representation interchangeably; the 
facility of the system to operate in 
either word-length or in individual 
character logic modes; and general- 
ized, flexible subroutine handling 
abilities. These features, in particu- 
lar, permit processing of both scien- 
tific and data processing problems 
with equal facility. 

Furthermore, computer opera- 
tions that previously were practical 
to run only “off-line” (e. g., card-to- 
tape, tape-to-card, tape-to-printer ) 
are automatically scheduled to be 
performed “on-line” without inter- 
rupting other processing. The mas- 
ter control program, which directs 
controls and sequences the system, 
assumes the functions of memory al- 
locations, equipment assignment and 
information routing. 





Mount riders and endorsements in 8 seconds with 


“SCOTCH Brand Double-Coated Tape #665 


START, 0 SECONDS. Pick up rider from stack. No. ONE SECOND. Press rider on double-coated tape on 
need to rush. Whole operation is speedy, simple. its C-12 Applier. (Here’s where one side of tape sticks.) 


3 SECONDS. Simply pull rider right across applierand 5 SECONDS. Stick rider in place on policy. (Here's 
cut double-coated tape on efficient cutting-edge. where the other side of the double-coated tape sticks.) 
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7 SECONDS. The job is done! Looks neat, without any 8 SECONDS. Piace on pile of assembled policies. 
mess or wrinkles. And there are no staples to snag or _— Rider will always hold tight in position, thanks to 
bulk up files. double-coated tape! 
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f Y HERE'S A BETTER way,” said Ed- 
ison. “Find it!” 


American business has lived by 
these words. Not content with the 
status quo, businesses are constantly 
seeking ways to improve products 
and processes, organization and out- 
look. 

Take, for example, the case of the 
adding machine: Far advanced be- 
yond the era of counting on fingers, 
toes and pebbles—man finally de- 
vised a machine that would do his 
figuring for him. One 1885 mechan- 
ical model was cheap, imaginative, 
and it worked, too! The machine 
used meat skewers for keys, staples 
for guides, elastic bands for springs, 
and a macaroni box as its base! 

Time clocks spun around—the 
macaroni box machine fell by the 
wayside as new and better ways 
were found for adding and subtract- 
ing mechanically. Today’s calcu- 
lators can figure fractions for archi- 
tects, even mark price tags for stores. 


Case History 


Dictating machines are another 
case history in “finding a better 
way.” Tom Edison’s phonograph 
was invented, as he said himself, for 
“the swift dispatch of office paper 
work.” To complete its function, the 
first practical dictating equipment 
was devised—by Alexander Graham 
Bell. 
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It was a phonograph machine with 
a wax-coated drum. You turned a 
crank, and spoke into a mouthpiece. 
The diaphragm propelled a stylus 
that cut grooves in the wax surface. 
And when you wanted the words 
played back, a stream of air had to 
be blown against the tone grooves. 
These wax cylinders were the pop- 
ular concept of recorded dictation 
back in 1887. Mailable plastic discs 
followed, then plastic belts. Today’s 
magic word traps are erasable mag- 
netic tapes, belts, records. 


One-fifth the Weight 


Pity the poor businessman on an 
out-of-town assignment in the early 
40's. His portable dictating machine 
weighed 25 pounds. The latest 
model is transistorized, and adds a 
mere 5 pounds to the traveling bag. 

Most people think of change in 
terms of the giant corporation. But 
small businesses—and self contained 
departments of large companies— 
must also meet the future head-on. 

Hospitals, offices, shipping depart- 
ments, and banks. have long needed 
to save themselves high priced hours 
of typing where a few lines—such as 
a name and address—must be im- 
printed repeatedly. A Minneapolis 
manufacturer of addressing and du- 
plicating equipment, the Master Ad- 
dresser Company, solved the di- 
lemma with “spirit transfer.” 


Way 


Instead of retyping data, a secre- 
tary now merely pops a card with 
the original typing into Master Ad- 
dresser’s Model 60 .. . then slips 
her bill or envelope into the ma- 
chine, presses a lever . and the 
job’s done! Time saving and guar- 
anteed accuracy are the big improve- 
ments here. 

“Spirit transfer” means a sheet 
of special carbon paper backs the 
material typed . . . so your card or 
paper picks up a carbon deposit on 
its reverse side. The simple “mas- 
ter” replaces messy stencils, ink, 
plates, ribbons . . . and will repro- 
duce up to fifty times over a period 
of years. A clear, colorless fluid 
moistens the envelope you insert in 
the machine. This fluid instantly ab- 
sorbs enough of the carbon from the 
“master” to give you a perfect re- 
print dry when it leaves the 
machine. 


Checklist 


A set of ten rules has been drawn 
up by the Master Addresser Com- 
pany that applies to office operations 
large and small. Check your own 
private corner of the business world 
against the following: 

(1) Make friends with the modern 
term “value engineering.” It means 
looking at your whole operation 

and each part of it—as if you’re see- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P-407—Survey Form 


A new, easy-to-use evaluation survey form 
is now available to any adding machine or 
calculator user. This quick check list enables 
the user to rate the suitability of a figuring 
machine in the specific job for which it is 
intended. Two rating areas are: |) Practical- 
ity of the design and engineering; and 2) 
Operating ease and efficiency of the ma- 
chine. The helpful forms are applicable to 
any brand of machine. 


P-408—Cost Controls 


A new technique in cost controls designed 
to protect profit margins is explained in a 
booklet entitled "The Controlled Overhead 
Plan." The booklet describes the three main 
areas of cost “erosion” which eat into prof- 
its. They are insufficient use of existing per- 
sonnel, overstaffing and costly space inade- 
quately utilized. 

Most management executives are opti- 
mistic about the current decade's promise 
of prosperity, but a few important lessons 
learned in the "Inflationary 50's'' must be 
remembered to realize greater profits. Costs 
of taxes, floor space, raw materials and 
most significantly, labor, continue to mount 
at a steadily increasing rate. 

The booklet explains how the problem 
can be solved by controlling and decreasing 
major operating costs, increasing sales and 
by creating new profit making opportunities. 
First step in the plan is an analysis of all 
departments as to job costs and personnel 
requirements. Many firms are using highly 
paid employees to perform menial tasks, 
thus overlooking the important purposes for 
which they were originally hired. 


P-409—A Word of Warning 


The urge to automate has begun to ob- 
sess many an otherwise sensible executive. 
Automation can only be taken so far and 
in many cases it would be best if it were 
not taken at all. A clever, relatively inex- 
pensive machine is perhaps the greatest 
tempter of the economy-conscious business- 
man. Forgetting all his conservative prin- 
ciples the executive visualizes, even begins 
counting, the dollars saved. But, a clever 
new booklet points out, the dreams of profit 
may only be visionary while the nightmare 
of loss often becomes a reality. Unless you 
wish to be placed in the position where you 
must either "Sell The Machine Or Marry 
The Girl" consult this booklet before you 
succumb to the automative urge. 
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A Better Way—Continued 


ing it for the first time. State a rea- 
son for every job that’s handled, 
every piece of equipment bought. Do 
jobs overlap? Are you paying for 
an unnecessary function, or one that 
can be obtained more cheaply? 

(2) Be your own “systems and pro- 
cedures” man. Big firms pay a for- 
tune for services like this, but you 
can do-it-yourself. Review the flow 
of work from the moment mail comes 
into the office through all procedures. 
Discover delay points—remedy 
them. 

(3) Review your office floor plan. Is 
it the most economical way you can 
lay out your departments? Are 
steps wasted each day? 

(4) Check ventilation, lighting, 
chairs, other physical equipment. 
Healthy, comfortable workers can 
give their full attention to the work 
at hand. 

(5) How about suitable office tools ? 
Are five people trotting around to 
use one typewriter, pencil sharpener, 
stapler? Are mailings delayed be- 
cause you have only one duplicating 
machine? 

(6) Expand your research in every 
field. If you advertise, check what 
the other fellow is doing. If you 
package goods, review everything 
new and old in packaging. 

(7) Review the waste products of 
your business. Thousands of dollars 
a year are thrown away by misman- 
agement of supplies. More thou- 
sands because we don’t think crea- 
tively about our waste products. 
(Consider the cornflake manufac- 
turer who developed a_ profitable 
sideline selling boxed crumbs!) 
(8) Call in business colleagues for 
a brainstorming session. Seated 
comfortably with minds focused in- 
tently on one angle of your business 
at a time, let everyone speak up 
without restraint. Forbid ridicule, 
criticism, or reasonableness at this 
stage. Some of the wildest ideas may 
have a grain of genius in them to be 
harvested in a subsequent “practi- 
cal” session. 

(9) How well motivated are your 
workers? An encouraging smile, a 
compliment, a small reward for a 
job well done—bring you better re- 
sults next time. Remember, work- 
ers can always do more. . . if they 
want to. 


(10) Don’t be afraid of efficiency. It 
isn’t going to make anybody work 
harder, or do anyone out of a job. 
What's good for the company is good 
for every employee, and where ef- 
fort is saved by new efficiency, new 
work can be undertaken. . . with in- 
creased profits all around! 


AUTOMATIC DIALER 


A NEW PERSONAL-USE automatic 
dialer with a magnetic memory, 
called Rapidial, has been developed 
by the Thomas A. Edison Research 
Laboratory Division of McGraw 
Edison Company. The dialer will 
“remember” and automatically dial, 
by the simple pushing of a single 
dialing bar, up to 290 different tele- 
phone numbers. Numbers may be 
on an internal switchboard, local or 
long distance, even coast-to-coast 
over the direct distance dialing net- 
work. The new automatic dialer is 
now being readied for production for 
the Western Electric Company, sup- 
ply unit of the Bell System. 

Bell System companies plan to 
offer Rapidial to telephone customers 
beginning about mid-1961. The 
290-name unit is intended particu- 
larly for commercial customers who 
have repetitive need to call a wide 
range of numbers. Its simplicity of 
recording telephone numbers on its 
magnetic tape memory and of add- 
ing new numbers and erasing out- 
dated numbers is said to represent 
a distinct advance over prior efforts 
along the same line. It is designed 
to save the user’s time in looking up 
numbers and in dialing. All he has 
to do is twirl the alphabetized roster 
to the proper name, lift the receiver, 
and press the automatic dialing bar. 
Electronics takes care of the rest and 
eliminates the “human error” factor. 
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You'll want to read this 
FREE BOOKLET 


“Fundamental new way of office copying” 


MAIL THIS POSTAGE PAID CARD NOW! 


Illustrations and text explain clearly the many 
advantages of the Xerox” 914 Office Copier—its 
ease and economy of operation, versatility, speed 
and superb quality of reproduction. 
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* 9X-112 Haloid St. 
Send me a free copy of your 8-page booklet, 
Fundamental! new way of office copying 


Haloid Xerox Inc. 
Company 
Address 
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() MAIL THIS CARD NOW 


FREE 8-PAGE BOOKLET 


shows you why the XeroX 914 is the easiest of 
all copiers to operate. Here's the complete money 
saving story of the office copying machine that 
makes copies on ordinary paper—automatically. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY 
NO OBLIGATION 





Supplies cost 
about 1¢ per copy 


with a XeroX® 914 Office Copier. 
No wet chemicals, nor expensive 
coated papers are required, and 
there are no exposure adjust- 
ments. With this copier you make 
copies directly onto ordinary pa- 
per (plain or colored) or selected 
offset masters. 


MAKES 
COPIES 


Copies are as 
good as originals 


The XeroX 914 Copier is revolu- 
tionizing document and record 
reproduction for insurance com- 
panies. It reproduces from any 
original . . . copies all colors, in- 
cluding reds and blues, with sharp 
black-on-white fidelity. Copies of- 
ten look better than the original. 








Versatile 
and fast 


Copies in seconds anything writ- 
ten, typed, printed, stamped, or 
drawn. Insurance companies use 
the 914 to get clear, sharp copies 
of policy applications, medical 
forms, claims, history record 
cards, correspondence, titles, 
contracts and reports. 


00 oe oes Om en On OR ae 


Mary 
paper 


What users like 
about the 914... 


“Automatic, copies everything.” 
“Superb quality of copy.” If you 
spend $50 or more per month for 
supplies, a XeroX 914 can be of 
real benefit to you. For full de- 
tails, mail postage-paid reply card. 
HALOID XEROX INC., DEPT. 9X- 
112, ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK. 





“sec’sappeal” 


DEFINITION: Smooth, efficient—eye-popping appear- 
ance with graceful lines—adds sparkle to any office 
or environment. Always in vogue . . . never tiring. 
And continues to serve you year after year after year. 
That’s Bentson secretarial steel office furniture. 


Seeing is believing! To really appreciate the full im- 
pact Bentson furniture has on both boss and secre- 
tary—see your Bentson dealer. He’s an expert on 
Sec’sappeal! 


If you can't — the next best thing is to write 
for a colorful catalog showing the complete 
Bentson steel furniture line. 


BENTSON MFG. CO. 


650 Highland Ave. Aurora, Ill. 
TW inoaks 7-9237 


SALUTE TO SECRETARIES 


3USINESSMEN IN THE U. S., Canada, Finland, Mexico 
}and Puerto Rico (and many other parts of the globe 
| where the influence of the modern secretary is felt) 
| will honor “The First Lady of Business” during Secre- 
taries Week, officially proclaimed by the U. S. Depart- 
| ment of Commerce as April 23-29, 1961, with Wednes- 
day, Apri! 26, designated as Secretaries Day. Co- 
sponsors of the event are The National Secretaries 
Association (International) and the Office Equipment 
Manufacturers Institute. “Our theme for Secretaries 
Week is ‘Better Secretaries Mean Better Business,’ a 
motto which has motivated all of NSA’s activities since 
its founding in 1942,” said Mrs. Evelyn G. Day, Inter- 
national President of the world’s largest non-profit, non- 
sectarian, non-political and non-union association for 
women in one profession. NSA now has more than 
20,000 members in 500 chapters in the U. S., Canada, 
| Finland, Mexico and Puerto Rico. 





Certified Professional Secretary 


NSA’s outstanding educational achievement, Mrs. 
| Day noted, is the establishment of the Institute for Cer- 
| tifying Secretaries which administers the annual Certi- 

fied Professional Secretary examination. This is a two- 
day, six-part test in business administration, business 
law, human relations and personal adjustment, secre- 
tarial accounting, secretarial procedures, and secretarial 


have been certified (including four men) and many 
more have passed from one to five parts of the exam 
and expect to complete it in the future. Special courses 
in the six subjects areas are given in over 200 colleges 
and universities in the U. S., 


| 
| skills, Since its inception in 1950, 1,996 secretaries 
| 


Canada and Puerto Rico. 


Boss of the Year 


A major Secretaries Week event will be a special 
| dinner honoring the International Boss of the Year, an 
outstanding executive whose personal contributions to 
his profession or business have been unique, and who 
|is widely recognized by the general public. Previous 
| International Bosses of the Year have been Henry Vis- 
cardi, Jr., President and founder of Abilities, Inc., Al- 
| bertson, Long Island, whose motto has been “There are 
| no disabled people—only people!” and the late Dr. Tom 
| Spies of Birmingham, Alabama, one of the world’s fore- 
| most nutrition experts. NSA chapters will also sponsor 
| workshops and seminars open to all secretaries ; business 
| women’s fashion shows ; local Boss Night dinners honor- 
| ing employers ; and luncheons honoring the local Secre- 
tary of the Year. Many chapters award secretarial 
scholarships to outstanding high school students, while 
| others participate in school Career Days, speak to local 
business and civic groups on office problems, and co- 
| operate in educaticiiai events such as “A Day in the 
| Office” for students. 


| 
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The quality of leadership! 


The leaders of hundreds of America’s major industries have, for twenty 
years, matched beliefs with action by supporting the Payroll Savings Plan 
for U.S. Savings Bonds. On this, the 20th Anniversary of this great idea, 
we salute the quality of leadership which continues to use this plan to 
create reserve public buying power, improve employee morale and 
strengthen the economy of our country. To learn how your company 
can benefit from the Payroll Savings Plan, write: U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
DIVISION, TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Washington 25, D.C. 


FIRE & CASUALTY NEWS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. The Treasury Department thanks, for their patriotism, The Advertising Council and the donor above. 





LEASE PLAN 


A NEW LONG-TERM LEASE plan 
covering all typewriter, adding-cal- 
culating machine, and systems prod- 
ucts has been introduced by Rem- 
ington Rand. 

Announcement of the lease plan 
was made jointly by Kenneth R. 
Herman, president of the Reming 
ton Rand Division of Sperry Rand 
Corporation, New York, and Rob 
ert Sheridan, president of Nation- 
wide Leasing Company, Chicago, 
which will underwrite the program 
throughout the country. 

“This new plan has been devel- 
oped to meet the needs of both the 
smallest businesses and giant cor- 
Mr. Herman _ said. 


can introduce 


porations,” 
“Management now 
cost-saving equipment into its of- 
fices without expenditure of work- 
ing capital. For many firms, it will 
be possible to pay the monthly leas- 
ing charges out of money saved by 
the new equipment.” 

“Leases can range in size from 
as little as $175 for a single adding 
machine up to hundreds of thou 
sands of dollars for complete office 
systems,’ Mr. Herman added. 
“Where additional equipment is in 
cluded under a master lease, a sing] 
transaction could 
million dollars.” 

“Leases will normally range in 
size from thirty-nine to 65 months. 
In special situations, it will be possi- 
ble to draw up agreements for as 
little as two years or as long as ten 
years,” Mr. Herman said. 
newal options are standard for all 
leases.” 


e 


involve several 


“Re- 


The lease plan will be available 
throughout the country from Rem 
ington Rand salesmen and agents. 
Products included under the lease 
plan include both standard and elec- 
tric typewriters, adding machines, 
calculators, filing and record-keep- 
ing equipment, and the company’s 
full line of office furniture used in 
its systems applications. 

A new lease plan through which 


<I 


the office furniture and steel equip- 
ment products of the Colum- 
bia-Hallowell Division, Standard 
Pressed Steel Co., will be leased to 
consumers Over a span of years has 
been announced. 
Motivation for the 
increasing desire on 


plan is the 
the 
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part of 


businesses, both large and small, 
to keep operating capital work- 
ing. Accordingly, the SPS backed 
plan offers the use of desks, chairs, 
files, tables and accessories sold 
by Columbia; work benches, shelv- 
ing, and other shop equipment in 
the Hallowell line without a large 
original expenditure. 

Equipment is installed and serv- 
iced by local distributors, and a 
monthly rental is paid to the lessor. 

The plan permits selection by the 
lessee of any period from three to 
ten years. At the end of the original 
lease period, the company using the 
equipment has several options: re- 
newal for any period of time from 
an additional three to ten years at 
20% of the original lease rates, or 
purchase of the equipment at 20% 


of the price of the leased property. 


NEW STYLING FEATURES 


A NEW CONCEPT in_ typewriter 
styling designed for maximum ap- 
peal to the eye and hand of the 
operator as well as exclusive operat- 
ing features is credited to the new 
Remington Standard Typewriter. 

In addition to its change in over- 
all appearance, the new Remington 
Standard offers a “responsive touch” 
which makes it easier and smoother 
to operate than any previous non- 
electric typewriter. 

Newly designed margin stops al- 
low the typist to slide left- and right- 
hand margin indicators into the de- 
sired positions, both at the same 
time, without moving the carriage. 
Another feature of the typewriter is 
its Fold-A-Matic construction, which 
permits a rapid breakdown of the 
machine for cleaning and mainte- 
nance, 


A new “erasing table,” a flat desk- 
like platform lying directly behind 
the platen and extending the length 
of the writing line, gives the typist 
a firm horizontal surface on which 
to make erasures, 

With the Standard’s large, down- 
swept carriage return bar, the oper- 
ator’s hand travels only three inches 
in leaving the “home keys” to re- 
turn the carriage. Platen knobs have 
also been enlarged, to make for 
easier paper handling, and the tab 
bar has been lengthened to permit 
swifter and more accurate tabulation 
work, especially when typing from 
the numerical keys. 

More than one hundred type styles 
are available with the new type- 
writer. An interchangeable type bar 
can be included on the machine, per- 
mitting the use of special technical 
typefaces or company trademark 
symbols, 


LAMINATING PROCESS 


\ NEW METHOD of laminating pa 
pers, letters, cards, charts, photo- 
graphs and other written or printed 
with plastic film on 
“Thermo-Fax” copying machines 
has been announced by Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Co. 

The process extends the 
versatility of existing copying ma- 
chines made by the firm and involves 
no special equipment or adjustments. 
The new laminating film permits 
protection of frequently handled 
papers, prevents tampering of cards 
or identification, and enhances ap- 
pearance, 

Originals and sheets are inserted 
in the copying machines and emerge 
a few seconds later completely 
bonded with a tough, transparent 
seal that resists moisture, liquids, 
grease and smudges. A document 
8% x 11” can be laminated on both 
sides in less than a minute. 


documents 


new 
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A new office begins with furniture... 


the 4000 line, of course, >Y All-Steel 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC 


The 4000 Line by All-Steel provides furniture for 


every office setting. Whether it is for replacement 


AE of a single desk or a completely new office to be fur 
nished. call your ASE dealer or write for brochure 





EDUCATIONAL CENTER 


FRIDEN INC., manufacturers of of- 
fice equipment, established the 
Friden Educational Center in Roch- 
ester, New York in October, 1957 
and it has been a center of quicken- 
ing activity ever since. Friden men 
and women from the 360 Sales and 
Service offices in the United States, 
Canada, and overseas, journey to 
Rochester throughout the year to 
participate in various programs con- 
ducted at the Center. Joining them 
are present and potential customers 
from points throughout the 
world. 


free 


As the needs of government and 
of the business and industrial com- 
munity have broadened, the Center 
has answered with increased cover- 
age of the field of business systems. 
In its first year, a four-week course 
offered weeks for 
1960, 
120 programs were conducted for 


was every five 


the company’s salesmen. In 


salesmen, managers systems secre- 
For 1961, the 
figure is 131, not including “com- 
mand performance” seminars to be 


taries, and customers. 


scheduled, as in the past, by special 
arrangement between the 
and the 


Why 


customer 
Educational Center. 

has education in this field 
The 


aware- 


business ? 


suddenly become big 


answer lies in the 
the 


growing 
need for streamlined 
procedures in handling office paper- 


ness of 


work. Friden has long been a leader 
in the development of 10-Key “Nat- 
ural-Way” adding 
fully automatic calculators. 


and 
Since 


machines 
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World War II, development of so- 
phisticated business systems has 
broadened the field to include auto- 
mated mail and paper movement and 
tape-operated or “systems” equip- 
ment. The latter group is particu- 
larly significant, acting as a bridge 
between manual recording of data 
and the giant computer systems. In 
addition to the role of providing 
computer input, Friden’s line of sys- 
tems equipment acts as a bridge in 
automating many office procedures 
on a more down-to-earth scale. Au- 
tomatic letterwriting, invoicing, bill- 
ing, addressing (by stencils and 
embossed plates), check imprinting, 
composing, data collecting, and 
data transmission are among the sig- 
nificant developments now applic- 
able to government and to businesses 
and industries of all sizes and de- 
scriptions. 

Much of the Center’s activity is 
built around the systems equipment, 
but in a special way. The term In- 
tegrated Data Processing (IDP) 
describes aptly the concept of a sys- 
tem of various pieces of equipment 
operated by “common language” 
punched tape. Punched tape has the 
capability of joining together equip- 
ment of diverse functions and di- 
verse manufacture, and the combi- 
nations possible are almost infinite. 
Management has developed a deep 
thirst for the answers to its busi- 
ness systems needs, which lie in this 
diversity. 

The training staff of the center 
numbers fourteen instructors and in- 
structresses with over a century of 


teaching, sales, and business experi- 
ence between them. Each is an ex- 
pert in the field and is fully conver- 
sant with the methods and require- 
ments of factory management, ac- 
counting, printing and graphic arts, 
communications, banking, insurance, 
and many other areas. There are 
four instructresses who are skilled 
in programming, instructing and 
demonstrating machine operation. 
They serve dual functions of teach- 
ing programs for Friden systems 
secretaries and assisting in the pres- 
entation of and customer 
courses, 


sales 


NEW PANEL 


A New Tyre of “Converta-Panel” 
has been announced by Edward Och- 
man Systems, The new apparatus 
allows existing data processing in- 
stallations to convert their jack-type 
panel to the new self-contacting type. 
Conversion is easily accomplished by 
inserting the “Converta-Panel Phe- 
nolics” and eliminates the necessity, 
expense, and inconvenience of stock- 
ing four types of wires. The stock 
requirements are reduced because 
only two wire types need be kept on 
hand. 

Other advantages include: lighter 
panels which are easier and faster to 
wire; elimination of the necessity 
and expense involved in replacing 
broken prongs; easier insertion and 
removal of wires; and, 30% reduc- 
tion in 


cost. The new panels are 


available for many machines. 
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DIRECTORY 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 
33. Checkwriting 

150. Collators 

34. Dictating 

35. Intercommunication 


FILING CABINETS 
. Card File 
. Fibre Board 
. Insulated 
. Metal 
. Micro 
. Mobile Storage Systems 
Open Shelf Files 
. Portable 
. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 
LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Sasstoss 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
. Billing 
. Bookkeeping 
. Calculating 
. Payroll 
. Punched Tape Equipment 
. Tabulating 
MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 
MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-Filming 
152. Photo-offset Presses 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
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36 


. Paper Folding 
. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


38. 
105. 
39. 
40. 
4l. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


Ash Trays & Stands 
Bulletin Boards 
Cash Boxes 

Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 

Desk Pads 

Desk Trays 
Drawer Ten 
Moisteners 
Name Plates 
Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 


51. 
143. 
52. 
$3. 
134. 
54. 
55. 
108. 
56. 
57. 
89. 
58. 
59. 
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Bookcases 
Bookstands 
Cabinets 

Chairs 

Costumers 

Desks 

Fluorescent Lighting 
Incandescent Lighting 
Matched Suites 
Safes 

Stands, Typewriter 
Stools 

Tables 

Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. Card Index 


120. 

70. 
135. 
121. 


122. 
123. 
137. 
124. 
102. 


Duplicator 
Envelopes 

Labels 

Letterhead 

Policy 

Ledger 
Photocopying 

Thin (Copy) 

Visual Policy Jackets 
AIDS 


. Advertising Blotters 

. Advertising Specialties 
. Audio-Visual Projection 
. Birthday Cards 

. Display Material 

. Greeting Cards 

. Promotional Gifts 


SERVI 
62, 


Sales Incentives 
CES 
Accounting System 


151. Computer Centers 

127. Filing Systems 

64. Office Planning 

115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

146. Sound Reproduction 
SUPPLIES, GENERAL 

68. Business Forms 

69. Duplicating Supplies 

71. Erasers (Specialized) 

72. Loose Leaf Systems 

73. Marking Devices 

75. Paper Perforators 

76. Pens 

77. Pencils 

81. Staple Removers 
SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 

83. Copyholders 

85. Justifier 

86. Line Indicator 

87. Pads 

88. Ribbons & Carbons 
TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 

90. Cord Cover 

91. Holder 

92. Index 

94. Silencer 

95. Stands 
MISCELLANEOUS 

131. Accident Diagramming 

130. Building Evaluation 

147. Emblems and Awards 

126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 

99. Leather Goods 

114. Policy Wallets 

148. Signs 
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Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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Position 
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PIONEERS IN BROAD-FORM MOTEL INSURANCE COVERAGE 


Experience Coaatt £5 


FOR © GAIN BROADER FACILITIES 
© TIE-IN WITH THE PIONEERS OF THIS TYPE COVERAGE 
YOU © OBTAIN THE BEST QUALIFIED ASSISTANCE 


Write today for details on our “ALL-IN- 
ONE” motel policy. Compare it with 
others. You'll be proud to recommend 
this streamlined insurance package. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
INSURANCE GROUP) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
GRANITE STATE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Manchester, New Hampshire 








Symbol of Progress for 


“A Way of 


The American Agency System of marketing insuzance through 
independent local insurance agents is a “saath a —_ that has 
proved its merit through the years. 


The esas General Group t is ded cated to in se me 


New Frontiers—from page 33 


expenditures for medical care and 
the rising costs of these services. A 
consequence of this necessarily re- 
quires that health insurers seek 
higher premiums from their policy- 
holders. This, in turn, causes ques- 
tions to be raised by employers who 
pay so much of the cost of health 
insurance benefits, by labor unions 
through whose efforts so many of 
these plans are negotiated, and by 
others. The matter of claim costs 
control, then, has become one of the 
paramount problems facing health 
insurers today, Certainly it is in the 
public interest that the most efficient 
and effective use be made of the 
funds allocated for health insurance 
protection, commensurate with ade- 
quacy of care. This, in fact, is a 
primary responsibility of health in- 
surers. In the fulfillment of this re- 
sponsibility, however, more experi- 
ence and knowledge on the part of 
insurers is needed and the full and 
active cooperation of the providers 
of care is an indispensable factor. 
The desideratum, of course, is to 
cover consequential costs to the pa- 
tient, and in addition to properly 
confine the costs of what is often a 
subjectively arrived at service while 
at the same time permitting complete 
freedom in the application of medical 
judgment and in the employment of 
the science and art of healing. 

Insurance companies also are 
aware that it is their responsibility 
to design their coverages in such 
manner that unnecessary use of more 
expensive medical care than is nec- 
essary will be avoided and that the 
most efficient use may be made of a 
given insurance premium dollar. 
The effort constantly must be to 
make plan operations as effective as 
possible and there has been a de- 
cided movement in this direction. 

Now what has been the reaction to 
these several stimuli? 

Health insurers, individually and 
through their organizations, have 
done much in recent years to the 
end that they might fully accept the 
challenge which has been presented. 
They have engaged in radical experi- 
mentation in the concept and design 
of their coverages. They have at- 
tempted to make their coverages 
more effective with respect to the 
more serious, costly, or prolonged 
illnesses, They have made available 
coverages for more and more forms 





of medical treatment, both in and 
out of the hospital. Their extension 


of coverage to our older citizens has 
been an unforeseen development of | 
consequence. They have sought to 


preserve the free choice of physician 
and to exert no overt interference in 


medical judgment. Operational and | 


administrative expenses have been 


reduced in many instances. Mechan- | 
ical processes have been streamlined | 
and refined. Perhaps most impor- | 
tant, however, has been the develop- | 
ment of a growing consciousness of | 


the social nature of this form of in- 
surance and of the fact that in all 


matters the public interest, in com- | 


bination with fiscal soundness, must 
predominate the enterprise. 


Thoughtful Men 


To pretend that these forward | 
thrusts are universal within the en- | 
insurers | 
would be as preposterous as to con- | 
ceive that all men in any walk of life | 


tire complex of health 


are motivated by nothing but the 
most far-seeing and highest of im- 
pulses. 


some try to extend the present con- 


cepts to make them commensurate | 
with the movement of social forces, | 
to exert leadership and to reach out | 
It is of interest, | 
then, to listen to the voices of those | 


to new frontiers. 


who give thoughtful and responsible 


consideration to the future. Re- | 


cently, Millard Bartels, Chairman of 
the Insurance Executive Committee 
of The Travelers Insurance Compa- 
nies and President of the Health In- 
surance Association of America said : 
“Many persons with political aware- 
ness have been searching our busi- 
ness for weaknesses . . Our ac- 
complishments have been glorified 
by some and discounted by others 
; Recent developments have 
transformed the business from a 
small money-making operation to a 
large public service .... To a 
large extent these mirror needs for 
coverage in the area of medical care 
costs which probably reflect the 
minimums of public demand .. . 
The health insurance business needs 
to be identified with an interest in 
the health and medical care of our 
people . . One way to do this is 
to promote the development of 
needed health and medical care fa- 
cilities . . . We should study ways 
(Continued on the next page) 


3ut, as in the affairs of men, | 
it is none-the-less significant when | 
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losses are paid quickly—in any currency in which premiums are paid, including 
U.S. dollars if local laws permit. 
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New Frontiers—Continued 


of promoting knowledge of and the 
adoption of better health habits. 
Accident prevention also ties in with 
the reduction of losses under health 
insurance policies My own 
company paid in 1959, $7,900,000 
in the field of accident prevention 
. . . . A look ahead for a business 
which has matured as fast as the 
health insurance business brings into 
focus needs for intelligent action of 
a kind not dreamed of ten years ago 
. Growth alone is not enough 

Our business 
mantle of humanity.” 
Mr. Bartel’s voice does not stand 
alone. A few months ago S. Bruce 
Black, Chairman of the Board of the 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
said, “Real protection is more than 
reimbursement for losses: it 
protection from losses . . . it means 
prevention of accidents that cause 
losses, it means minimizing the disa- 
bilities resulting from injuries 
through medical care and rehabilita- 
tion. . . . There has been 


must wear a 


means 


. too 


much emphasis on often small dif- 
ferences in operating costs... 
and all too little on the much greater 
possible savings through a better use 
of good medicine, both preventive 
and curative. . . . We have learned 
to measure good medicine, not by 
measuring how high or how low the 
medical fee, but how quickly, how 
effectively the patient is restored to 
a sound condition. ... Seeking 
merely to spread losses without con- 
trol of loss does not make sense. We 
found our efforts to minimize loss 
through mobilization of medicine in- 
complete without rehabilitation.” 


The First Concern 


More recently Eugene M. Thore, 
vice president and general counsel 
of the Life Insurance Association 
of America said of the future: “The 
first concern of the insurance busi- 
ness will be the protection of policy- 
holder’s interests, but the business 
will be increasingly called upon to 
balance this objective with even 
broader interest as to the welfare of 
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the nation as a whole _. 
basic readjustment of interests and 
objectives will require careful plan- 
ning by the insurance business, bet- 
ter communications (and) a fuller 
understanding of national problems 
and goals. . . . More and more the 
personal insurance business will be 
required to demonstrate the role 
which it can play in solving the prob- 
lems of our society.” 


Significant Voices 


These are significant voices. The 
concepts they have expressed will 
without question influence the think- 
ing of many others. They establish 
important guideposts for the future. 

The doctors in the United States, 
the non-government hospitals, the 
nurses, the pharmacists, the adminis- 
trators of nursing homes, the various 
types of voluntary health insurance 
mechanisms, and many voluntary 
agencies are engaged today in what 
is essentially a common endeavor. 
This joint and several enterprise is 
that of providing, to the greatest de- 
gree possible, medical care of the 
highest quality for the American 
people on a voluntary basis, and with 
flexible means available to the public 
by which the economic impact of 
costly or protracted illness or acci- 
dent might be spread over large 
groups of people. The evolution 
which has taken place with respect 
to the use of our medical care facili- 
ties and the nature and cost of these 
services has compelled the jointness 
of this enterprise. The response to 
the challenge thereby presented, the 
vitality and initiative in the ap- 
proaches taken, are unique to the 
United States. In no other nation at 
any time has there ever been such 
a voluntary response to public de- 
mand for medical care. 


Responsibility and Challenge 


The future, then, presents to vol- 
untary health insurers a responsi- 
bility and a challenge of significance. 
It will not be without its perplexing 
problems. These will call forth the 
best in many men and women, But 
it is a future which is rich in possi- 
bilities and hope. Successfully cul- 
minated, it will mean that a new 
frontier in our socio-economic exist- 
ence will have been conquered. 
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WE NEVER GOT A HiT... 


Pittsburgh, October 13. So far, the Bucs and Yanks have 
split . . . three games apiece. Now it’s the last of the ninth 
in the final game ... tie score. After 62-and-a-half nerve- 
shredding innings—until Pirate Bill Mazeroski’s fence- 
clearing blast—the outcome of the 1960 World Series 
remained in doubt. 

But never in doubt was the fact that every Pittsburgh 
fan who’d been mailed a World Series ticket would get a 


YET WE “ASSURED” THE SERIES FOR PIRATE FANS 
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chance to see his game—if it were played. Pirate manage- 
ment and the specialists at National Union Insurance 
Companies had seen to that. Each of the thousands of 
mailings of World Series ducats was covered by a specially 
designed National Union policy. 

This package was created and sold by an Independent 
Agent ... typical of the outstanding professionals who 
prepare and service America’s finest insurance. 
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National Union Insurance Companies 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Casualty + Fire » Inland Marine + Ocean Marine 
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AITNA 

MARINE 
MAGIC 


Here’s how to pull dollars out of the hat — and put them into your pocket. Make May and 
June your Avtna marine magic months. Prospects everywhere — Laundries and Dry Cleaners, 
Deferred Payment Merchandise, Yachts, Outboard Motors and Boats — to name a few. Don’t 
miss your share of this business that so often leads to other good business. Your Aétna fieldman 
can help you perform some marine magic. Ask him for A®tna’s new kit full of sales aids. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


GEORGE F. REALL 
General Manager 
National Council on Compensation 
Insurance 


RELIMINARY INDICATIONS point 
P: an increase in workmen’s 
compensation premium volume in 
1960 in the neighborhood of 8% or 
9%. This would put the country- 
wide premium volume close to $1,- 
550 million. Contributing to the 
increase were higher rate levels 
called for by the enactment of bene- 
fit legislation during 1959; and a 
higher average level of economic 
activity during 1960, which was ap- 
parently sustained in the face of the 
downward trend in the latter part 
of the year. 

Loss ratios improved only slightly, 
figures collected to date indicating 
a drop of about one percentage point 
from the previous year. This means 
that workmen’s compensation will 
show a fractional underwriting loss 
for the year. The loss and loss ad- 
justment ratio for 1960 is estimated 
to be 73%, based upon an analysis 
of experience data received to date. 
Such data includes experience for 
all companies for the first six months 
of the year, and full-year experience 
for sixteen carriers writing approxi- 
mately 50% of the total workmen’s 
compensation business. 

An exhibit of premium level 
changes occurring in the various 
states in 1960 follows: 


1. States For Which The National 
Council Is The Filing Agency 


Approved 
Premium 
Level 


om Effective 
Jurisdiction Date 


and Remarks 


Alabama 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
(Includes a 1.1% 
benefit increase.) 
Dist. of Col. 
Florida 

(Includes a 3.1% 
increase for a 
change in the 
medical fee sched- 
ule.) 

Georgia 


1.074 
.973 
1.000 


Mar. 31, 1960 
July 1, 1960 
Oct. 1, 1960 


1.062 
1.077 


Aug. 1, 1960 
Sept. 1, 1960 


Oct. 15, 1960 
For April, 1961 


as ot 


Idaho 
(Applicable to 
outstanding, new 
and renewal poli- 
cies. Includes a 
4.2% increase on 
outstanding for a 
change in the 
medical fee sched- 
ule. ) 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 
(Includes a 7.6% 
increase for law 
amendment appli- 
cable to all out- 
standing policies 
f 7-1-60 as 
well as to new and 
renewal policies 
written between 
7-1-60 = and 
7-31-60.) 
Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 
(Includes a 3.0% 
increase for law 
amendment appli- 
cable to all out- 
standing policies. ) 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Nebraska 

New Hampshire 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 

South Dakota 
Texas 

Utah 

(Includes a 0.5% 
increase for a 
change in the 
medical fee sched- 
ule.) 

Vermont 


1.055 


1.044 
1.103 
1.148 


1.058 
1.021 
1.031 
1.046 
.996 
.967 
1.088 
1.026 
SOO 


July 1, 1960 


Jan. 1, 1961 
July 1, 1960 
Aug. 1, 1960 


. 1, 1960 
. 30, 1960 
1, 1960 


July 1, 1960 
Sept. 1, 1960 
Nov. 1, 1960 
Oct. 1, 1960 
July 1, 1960 
Oct. 1, 1960 
Nov. 1, 1960 
Dec. 1, 1960 
July 1, 1960 


workmen's compensation” 


ll. States For Which Rate Filings Are 
Not Made Directly By The National 
Council 


For states marked (*) the Na- 
tional Council prepared the basic 
data or appeared before state officials 
in support of filings by other rating 
organizations. 

Approved 
Premium 
Level 


Effective 
Jurisdiction Date 


and Remarks 


Alaska (*) 
(Includes a 0.1% 
increase for a law 
amendment. ) 
Arizona 
California 
Delaware 

Hawaii (*) 
Illinois (*) 
Indiana (*) 
Massachusetts (*) 
(Includes a 0.2% 
increase for a law 
amendment. ) 
Michigan (*) 
(Includes a 0.2% 
increase for a law 
amendment. ) 
Minnesota (*) 
Montana (*) 
New Jersey 
New York 
(Includes 
increase due to 

law amendment 

and hospital rate 
change. Flat in- 
crease of 3.4% 
applied to all out- 
standing policies. ) 

North Carolina (*) 1.012 
(Includes 0.9% 
increase for a 
change in the 
medical fee sched- 
ule.) 
Pennsylvania 
(Due to law 
amendment. Ap- 
plicable to all out- 
standing as well 
as new and re- 
newal policies.) 
Pennsylvania 
(Newly provides 
for loss con- 
stant. ) 

Virginia (*) 
(Includes a 2.2% 
increase for a law 
amendment. ) 
Wisconsin (*) 


.987 Dec. 1, 1960 


July 1, 1960 
Oct. 1, 1960 
Mar. 1, 1960 
Sept. 1, 1960 
Nov. 1, 1960 
July 1, 1960 
Dec. 15, 1960 


1.070 


1, 1960 


5.0% 


Sept. 1, 1960 


July 1, 1960 


943 Mar. 1, 1960 


Ratemaking 


In 1960 there were no changes 
in the standard ratemaking program 
(Continued on the next page) 
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as respects the determination of rate 
levels and the provisions for ex 
penses. However, the credibility 
criteria for determining classifica- 
tion relativities were revised for rate 
changes becoming effective October 
1, 1960 and thereafter. Specifically, 
the changes were: 

1. The amount of serious expected 
losses required for 100% credibility 
was reduced from fifty times the 
average cost of a serious case to 
twenty-five times the average cost 
of a serious case. 

2. The minimum credibility required 
to qualify as a “reviewed classifica- 
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tion” was reduced from 20% to 10% 
in the amount of expected serious, 
non-serious or medical loss. 

These changes serve to reduce the 
number of non-reviewed classifica- 
tions substantially and produce a 
greater degree of correlation be- 
tween the manual rate for the in- 
dividual classification and 
experience. 


its own 


Legislation 


Even though 1960 was an “off- 
legislative” year, as many as twenty- 
three states did hold regular sessions. 
Our actuarial department reviewed 
approximately 850 bills to ascertain 
if they affected workmen’s compen- 
sation costs. From these an esti- 
mated 160 valuations were made to 
establish the effect of benefit changes 
upon workmen’s compensation rates. 

Rate revisions in thirteen states 
reflected statutory benefits, medical 
fee or hospital rate changes. In five 
instances rate adjustments were ap- 
plied to outstanding as well as new 
and renewal business. The amount 
of rate change due to increased bene- 
fits for each state appears in this 
report under the heading “Rate Re- 
visions.” The countrywide rate level 
was increased an estimated 1.4% due 
to the 1960 benefit changes. 

Valuation of laws will be a major 
operation of our Actuarial Depart- 
ment in 1961 since 46 state legisla- 
tures will meet in regular session 
during the year. 


Experience Rating 


As had been pointed out in pre- 
vious reports, the work of the man- 
ual committee and its subcommittees 
often is not readily apparent because, 
even though exhaustive studies are 
undertaken, these do not necessarily 
produce a change. The constant re- 
view required to keep manuals cur- 
rent continued during 1960, with 
normal up-dating of some classifica- 
tion phraseologies and manual rules 
occurring. The major innovation, 
however, was adoption of a revised 
experience rating plan. 

Except for the technical changes, 
there has been no attempt to alter 
the basic operation of the plan. The 
rule changes adopted are aimed at 
clarification rather than alteration. 
Thus, in the change of ownership 
section, although an entirely new 
format has been presented, the new 


rules do not change the scope of the 
plan at all. We do believe, however, 
that the revised language is more 
clear and that it removes existing 
ambiguities. 

On the technical side, there is no 
desire to affect the over-all effect 
of the plan. Instead, the plan has 
been “trued up” to reflect changes in 
our business occurring since 1940, 
the last time a major revision of the 
plan took place. Tests conducted 
by applying the new rating proce- 
dures prove that the aims of the 
technicians were accomplished for 
the new plan produces approxi- 
mately the same over-all results as 
the old one. 

Four basic technical changes have 
been incorporated in the revised plan. 
These are: ” 

1. A revised formula for determining 
“primary” loss values has been con- 
structed involving the following: 
(a) Any total loss of $750 or less 
is considered 100% primary. The 
corresponding figure for the present 
plan is $500. 

(b) The primary loss for any case 
in excess of $750 is 


equal to 
Total Loss _ 


Total Loss + 3,000 ~ os, Tee, 
$3,750 becomes the maximum pri- 
mary loss as compared to $1,500 
in the present plan. 

2. Classification D ratios have been 
increased by adding .10 to each such 
ratio. This becomes necessary be- 
cause, if the primary values as indi- 
cated above are increased without 
some offsetting change in the ex- 
pected losses, the modifications pro- 
duced would lean heavily toward the 
debit side. The changes in the plan are 
not intended to do this and, there- 
fore, it is proposed that the classifi- 
cation D ratios in Table II of the 
present plan be increased. This will 
give higher primary expected losses 
against which the higher primary 
actual losses are to be compared. 

3. Following the changes in 1 and 
2 above, certain of the rating values 
of the plan have been adjusted to 
produce a moderate reduction in 
credibility. This has been done to 
avoid violent disturbances in the 
pattern of modifications produced. 
Tests of the effect of the new rating 
values show that no such 
disturbances occur. 

4. Finally, the average annual pre- 
mium required for eligibility for ex 
perience rating has been moved from 
$500 to $750. This merely reflects 


violent 





the economic changes which have 
occurred since the eligibility point 
last was changed in 1951. For ex- 
ample, at that time, on the basis of 
the countrywide average rate and 
countrywide average wage, it is esti- 
mated that a minium qualifying risk 
had on the average about thirteen 
employees. Today, it is estimated 
that the average number of em- 
ployees for a minimum qualifying 
risk under the present plan is down 
to about nine or ten. 

The above represents a very brief 
statement of the principal changes 
proposed in the revised plan. Many 
more details, of course, have been 
incorporated in the material filed 
with insurance supervisory officials 
in the various states. The new plan 
will more equitably give effect to 
the individual risk’s own experience 
and thereby more accurately measure 
the insured’s deviation from the 
average. At the same time, tests of 
the effect of the new rating values 
and procedures indicate that over all 
either no change or only a very 
minor change will occur. 


Bureau Operations 


There were no significant changes 
in the administrative procedures of 
the National Council Bureaus in 
1960. Our thirteen offices, with 
operations involving twenty-three 
states, establish and promulgate in- 
dividual risk experience rating modi- 
fications, review and check individ- 
ual risk policies and, in addition, 
make classification surveys to estab- 
lish and verify proper classification 
code assignments on individual risks. 

In 1960 the number of intrastate 
experience ratings moved to 77,022 
which represents an increase of 5.4% 
over 1959. As has been the case in 
previous years, all Bureaus in general 
maintained their normal schedule of 
releasing individual risk modifica- 
tions sixty days in advance of rating 
dates. 

During 1960 the Bureaus re 
viewed 685,292 policies, approxi 
mately the same number as handled 
in 1959. Cancellations affected about 
19% of the policies filed with the 
Sureaus. The number of policies in 
force at the end of 1960 totalled 
557,886 as compared with 569,209 
at the end of 1959, a drop of 2%. 
During 1960 Bureau inspectors 
made classification surveys on 23,- 

(Continued on the next ‘pege) 
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Annual Report—Continued 
025 locations. This was 7% below 
the number of inspections completed 
in the previous year. 


Interstate Rating 


Ratings processed in 1960 by the 
Interstate Compensation Rating Bu- 
reau increased 3.4% to 32,515. An 
exhibit of ratings promulgated for 
each of the last five years follows: 





INSURANCE 
TO FIT THE NEED 


Renewing or selling 


OUTBOARD 
MOTOR BOAT 


don’t overlook 
liability coverage 


/ For a rapidly increasing num- 
ber of boat owners, the invest- 
ment they have in their boat 
and its equipment now runs into 
quite a little money. The grow- 
ing demand for Inland Marine 
coverage on outboard motor 
boats to protect that investment 
deserves attention. 


/ While that policy does provide 
a limited amount of protection 
against claims for damage to 
other boats, liability coverage 
for injury to people is much more 


important. For any client not 
covered by a “CP” or a Home- 
owners policy, “Shelby” agents 
consistently recommend Com- 
prehensive Personal Liability be 
endorsed on the Outboard Motor 
Boat policy. They find it pays. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
¢ SHELBY, OHIO 


WAL. NON-ASSESSABLE 
FIRE & CASUALTY 


Year 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 


Number of Promulgations 
25,002 
27,003 
28,207 
31,445 
32,515 


Vege 


One aspect of interstate experi- 
ence rating which has given us a 
great deal of concern has been the 
delays incurred in issuing ratings. 
Before a rating can be released any 
pending filings for rate revisions in 
states involved in the rating must 
be cleared. Sometimes it has not 
been possible for the state super- 
visory official to take action on a 
filing pending before him and, in 
such a case, all interstate ratings 
including that particular state must 
be held up. 

Internally all steps are being taken 
to expedite the processing of ratings. 
A new data processing system on 
which modifications are calculated 
has been installed in the National 
Council. This system operates much 
faster and has greater versatility 
than our old equipment. There is 
a high speed printer incorporated 
as part of the new machinery and 
this alone will produce data sheets 
at a tremendously accelerated rate. 
Further, certain of the preparatory 
work for rating interstate risks 
previously done by hand now is 
handled by the new computer and 
here, again, much time will be saved. 

It is hoped that during 1961 some 
method can be devised which will 
enable the Bureau to issue modifica- 
tions even though rate revisions are 
pending in states affecting the modi- 
fication. The staff of the National 
Council and committees of carriers 
are working on this problem dili- 
gently with a keen awareness of the 
necessity of solving it effectively and 
promptly. 


Retrospective Rating 


The Retrospective Rating Plans 
contain an optional provision permit- 
ting the election of a limitation on 
losses resulting from each accident. 
In the event the limitation is elected, 
a state average excess loss premium 
factor presently is used in the retro- 
spective rating formula. During 
1960 the National Council filed a 
revised procedure on excess loss 
premium factors which assigns work- 


men’s compensation classifications to 
one of four “hazard groups,” each 
group having its own excess loss 
premium factor by state. The as- 
signment of the risk’s appropriate 
hazard group depends on the classi- 
fication which produces the largest 
amount of estimated standard work- 
men’s compensation premium in the 
particular state. Excess loss pre- 
mium factors will differ by state. 

The use of a state average factor 
when loss limitation is selected has 
been unsatisfactory because such a 
factor has been found to be insuff- 
cient for some of the high hazard 
classifications and redundant for 
some of the low hazard classifica- 
tions. Study of the problem by com- 
mittees of the National Council led 
to the development of the program 
outlined above which follows a simi- 
lar program in effect in New York 
for many years. The new program 
is not intended to upset the total 
charges for loss limitation but merely 
to redistribute them on the basis of 
the best possible estimates of loss 
expectation. 

The effective date of this program 
is May 1, 1961 applicable to new 
and renewal one-year retrospective 
agreements and applicable on the 
next anniversary rating date to ex- 
isting three-year and _ long-term 
agreements. 

Another improvement in the Re- 
trospective Rating Plans occurred 
when the definition of “Incurred 
Losses” in the various plans was 
revised to agree with the definition 
included in the Retrospective Pre- 
mium Endorsements. The definition 
in the plan rules did not reflect 
the intent, expressed in the Endorse- 
ment definition, that expenses in- 
curred in obtaining recovery against 
a third party be included. Appropri- 
ate rule changes were adopted by 
the manual committee and will be 
filed to become effective July 1, 1961 
with respect to outstanding, new and 
renewal business. 

During 1960 the National Council 
and its Administrative Bureaus con- 
tinued the administration of individ- 
ual Workmen’s Compensation As- 
signed Risk Plans in twenty-two 
jurisdictions. All plans were oper- 
ated without any significant changes 
except in New Mexico where a 
statutory Assigned Risk Pool went 
into operation March 1, 1960. How- 
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ever, with the exception of making 
assignments to servicing carriers in- 
stead of individual companies, pro- 
cedures controlling assignments are 
the same for New Mexico as those 
found in other states where the 
standard Workmen’s Compensation 
Assigned Risk: Plans are in effect. 

The number of new risks request- 
ing coverage under the Plans in 1960 
increased 15%, 1,054 more than in 
1959. Risks actually afforded cov- 
erage totalled 12,989 as compared 
to 10,417 in 1959, or an increase 
of 24.7%. A 13.1% increase in the 
estimated advance premiums was 
recorded. The 1960 estimated ad- 
vance premium on risks given cov- 
erage amounted to $8,835,388 as 
against $7,812,980 for 1959. As of 
the end of the year the Administra- 
tive Bureaus reported that there 
were still 727 assigned risks in the 
processing state. 

Following is an exhibit showing 
the number of assigned risks and 
the corresponding estimated pre- 
miums for the latest five calendar 
years: 


RISKS 

Number Of 

Risks Given 

Year Coverage 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 


5,381 2. 
6,155 
7,923 
10,417 
12,989 


A five year exhibit by policy year 
of aggregate assigned risk experi- 
ence follows. Three new columns 
have been added to this exhibit. 
Column (1) is self-explanatory. 
Column (2) indicates the percentage 
of the total number of risks written 
which assigned risks represent for 
each year. Column (4) sets forth a 
comparable percentage for earned 
premiums. 


(1) 
No. Of 


Ased. 
Risks 


(3) 


Per cent 
Of Total 


Policy 
Year 


1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


5,379 
5,403 


1. $4,937,276 
1, 
5,430 e 
1, 
1. 


5,338,905 
5,417,589 
k 5,541,766 
7,128,194 


6,494 
8,208 


Ten of the National Council Ad- 
ministrative Bureaus, on behalf of 
the automobile liability insurance 
companies, operated automobile as- 
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Percentage 
Increase Over 
Previous Year 


fo $4,367,080 


Earned Prem. 
Asgd. Risks 


TABLE A 


Bureau State 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Kansas 
(Dist. of Col. 
( Maryland 
Missouri 
(Colorado 
(New Mexico 
(Wyoming 

rs = (Utah 
North Central (lowa 
” - (Nebraska 
Oklahoma 


Arkansas 
Florida 
Kansas 
Maryland 


Missouri 
Mountain States 


” ” 


Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
Southeastern (Alabama 

= ( Georgia 
( Louisiana 
( Mississippi 
( Tennessee 


” 


GRAND TOTAL 


signed risk plans in nineteen juris- 
dictions during the year. In each 
state the individual plan was under 
the direct supervision of its own 
governing committee. Operating 
costs developed through the use of 
National Council personnel, equip- 
ment and facilities were charged to 
the appropriate plan incurring them. 


PREMIUMS 
Percentage 
Increase Over 
Previous Year 


Estimated 
Premium 


2.4% 
12.6 
18.9 
33.6 
13.1 


4,918,303 
5,847,494 
7,812,980 
8,835,388 


Over all there has been a slacken- 
ing in the rate of increase in both the 
number of applications processed by 
the bureaus and the number of such 
applications finally resulting in the 
issuance of policies. Thus, the num- 
ber of applications processed only 
increased 3% in 1960 over 1959 
and the total applicants granted 
coverage rose 16% to 276,765. 


(4) (5) 
Losses 
And Loss 
Adjustment 
Expense 


(6) 
Loss 
And I JOSS 
Adjustment 
Ratio 


Per cent 
Of Total 


$3,599 583 
3,738,402 
4,252,314 
4,429,413 
6,208,658 


729 
700 
785 
799 
871 


NN 
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A state-by-state breakdown of the 
number of applications processed is 
shown in Table A above. Note that 
in several jurisdictions there was a 


South Carolina 


Automobile Assigned Risk Plans 
Applications Processed 
1958 1959 1960 
3,304 
45,149 
19,225 
2,847 
20,682 
15,590 
12,261 
2,707 
2,866 
3,377 
12,380 
8,347 


4,132 
59,422 
15,778 

4,432 
23,470 
16,498 
16,602 

4,139 

3,154 

4,339 
15,040 
11,017 

9,071 
20,534 

7,120 

8,078 
18,462 

6,615 
25,458 


4,577 
64,671 
13,488 

3,217 
14,545 
12,984 


203,803 273,361 


considerable drop in applications 
made. South Carolina showed a se- 
vere increase (110%) due to the 
enactment of a financial responsi- 
bility law. 

In 1955 the National Council be- 
gan using a Univac 120, a moderate- 
sized electronic computer, to perform 
its statistical and ratemaking opera- 
tions. As more and more of our 
procedures were mechanized, the 
capacity of the single machine was 
reached and it became necessary to 
add a second Univac 120 computer. 
During the last two years the de- 
mands on our data processing equip- 
ment have strained the capacity of 
all the machines to the degree that 
a more versatile computer obviously 
would have to be obtained. After 
carefully evaluating the various types 
of equipment available, an order was 
placed for a Remington Rand Uni- 
vac Solid State 90 System. 

The components of this System 
were delivered to our data processing 
department in November, 1960. 
When it is fully operative, the new 
equipment will replace not only the 
two Univac 120’s but also the pe- 
ripheral machines used with them. 
Moreover, the transfer of our opera- 
tions to the new and more efficient 
computer will be accomplished at no 
additional over-all cost. The benefits, 
however, will not only be derived 
from additional machine time to me- 
chanize more of our procedures, but 
also from the versatility of the new 
computer, which will give greater 
ability to perform studies and handle 
data processing generally. At this 


(Continued on page 92) 
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WE INSTALL 
AUTO GLASS 


When it comes to autoglass replacement, your best 
assurance of satisfaction is your nearby Autoglass 
Installation Dealer (AID). Here you can count on 
fast, courteous replacement—work done by experts 
who specialize in autoglass replacement. AID 
dealers can get the job done in a hurry because 
there’s no long waiting for estimates or repairs. 


® 
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Paints * Glass * Chemicals * Fiber Glass 


When you call on AID, you get expert repairs and a 
happy client. He can service any American and 74 
imported cars. 

Your nearby AID dealer’s shop is easily identi- 
fied by his distinctive green and white AID sign. 
He’s also listed in the Yellow Pages. Next time you 
need top-notch autoglass replacement, call on AID. 


All PPG Automotive Safety Glass complies with every recognized safety code. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


In Canada: Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited 
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Fire Safety Program 


Board of Directors 
North Park Citizens Club 


Evansville, Indiana 


ORTH PARK Is a development 
ji, soielaoy of about 1000 homes 
near Evansville, Indiana. The $10,- 
000-$15,000 houses have been grad- 
ually built, purchased and occupied 
since 1951. Like many new planned 
communities that have grown up 
around industrial centers, North 
Park includes a_ representative 
middle-income cross section—largely 
professional people, salesmen, middle 
managers, and small businessmen— 
most of us with from one to eight 
children. Also typical of so many 
new communities, we have not, at 
least until recently, recognized any 
need for community action. 


Immediate Action 


In the last few years, however, 
two tragic fires have occurred in 
North Park homes and have brought 
about urgent action by the residents 
with the establishment of a com- 
munity-wide fire safety program. 
While our reaction to the common 
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emergency was immediate and many 
North Park residents contributed a 
great deal of their time, the develop- 
ment of the North Park fire safety 
program was by no means free of 
road blocks, confusion, and disap- 
pointments. Recognizing that the 
kind of problem we faced is a com- 
mon condition in many other resi- 
dential communities, perhaps a de- 
scription of our fire safety program 
would be helpful. 

On the morning of January 11, 
1958, a fire raced through a home in 
our neighborhood and two little boys 
were burned to death. On the night 
of March 4, 1960, a fire raced 
through another home in North 
Park. Six young children died and 
the mother and a sister were badly 
burned. Fires had hit other homes 
in North Park as well, in many cases 
causing extensive damage. 


Tragically Expensive 


The frequency of fires in our com- 
munity is no higher than in other 
areas of Evansville and it may even 
be less, because of the quality of 
construction and the equipment in 


our homes. However, we had to 
know why virtually every fire that 
did occur in North Park was so 
tragically expensive. We had to 
learn the reasons so that we could 
take immediate steps for the safety 
and security of our families. 

On March 19, 1960, several resi- 
dents of North Park met and formed 
the North Park Citizens Club. Eight 
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Down to the Sea 


HIS YEAR OVER fifty million 

Americans will be sailing the 
bounding main. As the $2.7 billion 
spent on this sport last year proves 
—pleasure boating, by sail or power, 
is one of America’s, top pastimes. 
And there’s good reason for this 
popularity. Boating is one pastime 
the whole family can enjoy. It 
teaches seamanship and teamwork, 
and in addition, offers a place “to 
get away from it all” for relaxing 
weekends. 

But the U. S. Coast Guard reports 
that the most important factor is 
often left ashore regard for 
safety! One weekend last summer, 
the USCG answered 200 distress 
calls from small boats in the New 
York area alone. Were they all 
weekend sailors? Not necessarily. 
The sea is temperamental . even 
a seasoned sailor can run into prob- 
lems, but many were the result of 
“inept” seamanship and not having 
the proper gear aboard. 

Under U. S. law at present, small 
boat owners don’t have to learn cor- 
rect operation, as an automobile 
owner does. No license is required 
unless you carry passengers for hire. 
3ut if you value your safety, find 
out all you can before you cast off 


Free Public Instruction 


The Coast Guard Auxiliary offers 
free public instruction: Outboard 
Moter-Boat Handling, Safe Boating, 
and the Basic Seamanship and Safe 
Boat Handling course—all vital to 
assurance and security on the briny 
deep. Further, the Auxiliary will 
give pleasure boats a free safety ex- 
amination ... on request. If a boat 
is found short of the legal require- 
ments, the owner will hear a lecture 
on the chance he’s taking . . . but he 
won't be reported. 

He will be told that there 
“legal requirements.” For example, 
if you own a motorboat, less than 16 
feet in length and your propulsion 
machinery totals more than 10 horse- 
power, you must apply to the USCG 
for an identification number, com 
parable to a car’s license 
Power makes a boat lethal . . 


are 


plate. 
. that 


telltale number has caught many hit- 
and-runner afloat. 

Speeding and water skiing near 
swimmers or other boats constitute 
a hazard under the law which pro- 
vides for a fine “up to $2,000... 
and imprisonment for up to 1 year 
.. . for the criminal offense of reck- 
less or negligent operation of a ves- 
sel.” On land a driver is not respon- 
sible for the tire marks his car leaves 
on a highway. But on water, trouble 
is caused by zooming past another 
boat and the driver is responsible 
for the wake his boat creates. 

The Coast Guard suggests elec- 
tronic equipment . . . direction finder, 
depth finder, radio telephone—as 
tremendous aids to navigational 
safety. A seasoned old salt might 
know the waters he sails, and in- 
stinctively navigate past shoals and 
sand bars. But weekend sailors need 
mechanical help. For constant pro- 
tection against shoals, it is possible 
to get great accuracy and dependa- 


bility from a transistorized depth 


finder. The DF-90 model created 
by PACO Electronics Co., Glendale, 
L.I., has an extremely bright indica- 
tor and easy-to-read dial. It gives 
sensitive response under any condi- 
tions. 

For the hobbyist, the PACO depth 
finder is available in kit form 


and can be assembled and wired at 
a great saving in cost before the 
boating season opens. Fishermen 
will also appreciate the device, which 
registers up to a depth of 120 feet, 
as a help in locating elusive schools 
of fish! 

By Coast Guard rule, you must 
display lights on your vessel between 
sunset and sunrise. 

One USCG-approved lifesaving 
device (life preserver, buoyant rest, 
etc.) must be maintained in good 
condition on board, for each person 
carried. Because there’s a danger 
of gasoline, oil and grease fires—a 
1%-gallon (minimum) foam fire 
extinguisher must be on board. If 
air doesn’t circulate through the 
bilges, ventilators with cowls—or the 
equivalent—to remove gases in 
engine and fuel-tank compartments, 
must be installed. 


Flame Arrestor 


Carburetors on all engines on 
motorboats, other than outboard 
engines, should be fitted with a back- 
fire flame arrestor. 

There are many other things you 
need for safe sailing. At least one 
anchor, large and heavy in case of 
rough seas. A compass .. . if opera- 
tion is offshore or on large lakes, 
bays, sounds. Charts? Absolutely .. . 
although learning to read them is 
harder than it looks in the movies, 
they provide invaluable data on 
water depth, obstructions, buoy lo- 
cations. 
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Fire Safety—from page 7/7 


homeowners—Ray Gould, Jack N. 
VanStone, Louis Rothschild, Byram 
James, O. L. Tucker, William 
Stephan, Charles Freeman and 
Charles Glackman—were elected di- 
rectors. The immediate purpose of 
the Club was of course the fire safety 
of North Park residents. 
ing the need for broader 


Recogniz- 
group ac- 


tion in the future, the long-term 


STEADEAST 





Stuart’s portrait of our first 
president so well brings out 
Washington’s steadfast charac- 
ter. For 161 years the Provi- 
dence Washington has been 
steadfast in its loyalty to its 
agents and in its belief in the 
agency system. 


You do well — 
when you sell 


PROVIDENCE 

WASHINGTON 
THE COMPANY WITH 

QUALITY + INTEGRITY + FRIENDLINESS 


20 Washington Place 
Providence 1, R. |. 


objectives of the North Park Citi- 
zens Club were established as: (1) 
community improvement, (2) main- 
tain and increase property values, 
(3) safety, (4) recreation, (5) 
organized representation, and (6) 
improve neighborhood relations. The 
Club has an annual membership fee 
of $1.00 and is open to any resident 
who lives in North Park. 


Investigating Causes 


In the six months following the 
March 4 fire, the directors of the 
Club spent a great deal of time ex- 
ploring every possible cause and so- 
lution for the apparenily dangerous 
fire condition. We consulted fire 
protection specialists in government 
agencies, building material produc- 
ers, paint manufacturers and build- 
ing contractors—anyone we felt 
could help us. We wrote literally 
dozens of letters to experts and 
talked to many of them in person. 
In an admittedly amateur way, we 
then checked carefully all available 
technical data and the judgment of 
the specialists. In summary, we 
found that our homes in North Park 
met all standards of safety estab- 
lished for residental construction. 
The materials used in these houses 
exceeded all minimum requirements, 
at least, and some of the materials 
approached maximum standards. We 
felt generally that our homes were 
well-constructed and were of good 
quality. Each of the various types 
of heating equipment installed in the 
homes carried a high quality rating 
and the houses were well insulated. 

There was a catch to all of this, 
however. A large percentage of our 
homes contain walls of cellulose wall- 
board (the contractor stopped using 
this material after 1955). Experi- 
ments with the wallboard indicated 
that it allowed a very rapid spread 
of fire. In fairness, we recognized 
then that this wallboard had been 
tested by the Pittsburgh Testing 
Laboratory to determine the time it 
takes to burn through the material. 
The test results indicated that the 
cellulose wallboard was of good 
quality in this regard. However, we 
were not concerned with the time it 
takes to burn through a wall, but 
with the rapidity with which the fire 
spread along the wall surface. Pub- 
lished tests by the Forest Products 


Y 


Laboratory of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture show that the furnish- 
ings in an ordinary room can pro- 
vide enough fuel to start a serious 
fire without regard to the combusti- 
bility of the wall material. On the 
other hand, it is the flame spread 
characteristics of the wall materials 
that determine the speed with which 
the fire can move to other parts of 
the house. We ourselves tested the 
cellulose wallboard and found that 
flame spread along the surface of the 
material at an alarming rate. Once 
we became convinced of this fact, 
we began the search for some way 
to slow down the rate of flame 
spread. 

The solution we have arrived at 
was fire-retardant paint. Though it 
sounded too simple to mean much, 
our search convinced us that the 
use of fire-retardant paint on the 
interior walls of our homes would 
go a long way towards reducing the 
destructive fire hazard. 

This special paint is applied the 
same way as ordinary house paint. 
It looks much like ordinary paint, 
too, and comes in a variety of colors. 
If necessary, it can be painted over 
without destroying its protective 
qualities. Fire-retardant paint puffs 
up when exposed to heat, forming a 
thick protective coating between the 
wall and the fire. It also releases 
carbon dioxide, which helps check 
the fire’s progress. 


Test Fires 


In order to see this fire-retarding 
action for ourselves, the directors of 
the Citizens Club built two identical 
boxes of the cellulose wallboard used 
in our homes. The interior of one 
box was coated with fire-retardant 
paint, while the other box was not 
painted at all. We built identical 
fires of wadded paper in both boxes. 
The unpainted box was rapidly con- 
sumed by flames. The painted box 
did not burn, and was only beginning 
to be charred in one area when we 
ended the experiment. This test 
was recorded on still and moving 
film so that we could later show the 
fire-retarding action to other com- 
munity residents. : 

The particular fire-retardant paint 
we selected is called Albi 107A, made 
by the Albi Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Rockville, Conn. This paint 
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has been exhaustively tested by in- 
dependant laboratories and carries 
the highest rating of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories for our pur- 
In September, 1960 the di- 
rectors arranged to make the Albi 
107A available to North Park resi- 
dents. As recommended by the 
manufacturer, the directors sug- 
gested the paint be applied with a 
coverage of 175 sq ft per gallon 
One coat was recommended for most 
rooms—bedrooms, _ living 
kitchen and hallways. Two coats 
were advised for extra hazardous 
areas such as the furnace room. We 
have suggested that the special paint 
be applied on all interior cellulose 
wallboard surfaces in our homes. 

$y the end of 1960, about 75 of 
the 1000 homes were protected to 
some degree by fire-retardant paint. 
We are now distributing special 
literature and holding periodic meet- 
ings of the Citizens Club in order 
to encourage the use of fire-retardant 
paint by all North Park residents 
Since the protective paint can be 
applied either by the homeowner or 
by a painting contractor, and costs 
little more than standard paint, we 
have constantly stressed the low cost 
of having a safer home. 

In recommending the use of fire- 
retardant paint, we have also empha 
sized that such a protective coating 
is not a cure-all, but can only slow a 
fire down by préventing interior 
walls from contributing fuel and 
smoke. As we have stated, only the 
residents themselves can avoid start- 
ing fires in the first place—fires 
which occur for the same reasons 
as anywhere else. 


pose. 


rooms, 


Improper main- 
tenance of equipment and appliances. 
practices, bad 
wiring, carelessly handled matches 
and many other conditions of ordi- 
nary human carelessness which can 
bring tragedy must also be stopped 
to assure maximum fire safety for all. 


poor housekeeping 


CHICAGO TORNADO 


DAMAGE TO INSURED _ property 
wrought by the tornado which struck 
Chicago on March 4 totaled about 
$7,000,000, according to a prelimi- 
nary estimate by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. This figure 
includes damage not only to build- 
ings and contents, but also to motor 
vehicles. Catastrophe serial number 
15 has been assigned to losses caused 
by the storm. 
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expert installation! 
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with top quality SHAT-R-PROOF canaoe 
Laminated Safety Glass. That's why 
it's good business for you to specify 


your Authorized SHAT-R-PROOF GUARANTEED 


AUTO GLASS SERVICE 


Find Your Nearest Dealer 
in The 


Dealer for all your auto glass 


replacement claims. 
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BEST place to REPLACE 


NOTICE: NEW, 1961 NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF AUTHORIZED 
SHAT-R-PROOF DEALERS NOW AVAILABLE. MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


() Send me, 1961 Edition V, National Directory of Authorized SHAT-R-PROOF 
Dealers. 


C] Send me information on SHAT-R-PROOF movies and speakers, now avail- 
able for insurance meetings and conventions. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE 


SHATTERPROOF GLASS CORPORATION 
4815 CABOT AVENUE DETROIT 10, MICHIGAN 
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HYDROJET BOAT 


A FAMILY OF SMALL, highly ma- 
neuverable auxiliary fire boats with 
extreme shallow draft are being de- 
veloped by Hydrojet Marine Cor- 
poration, Cleveland, to help fire de- 
partments the 
fighting fires and reaching 
other areas normally inaccessible to 
large fire boats. Propelled by a 
powerful jet of water, these Hydro- 
jet boats have no propellers, rud- 


solve problem of 


( Ic ck 


ders or other underwater appendages 
vulnerable to damage. They will 
range from 18 to 30 feet in length 
and will be capable of speeds up to 
30 m.p.h. Water for fire fighting is 
supplied by the same Hydrojet 
pump that propels the boat. The 
smaller boats will provide up to 600 
g-p.m. at 120 p.s.i., with up to 1,000 
g-p.m. at 120 p.s.i. available in some 
of the larger craft. Power can be 
either gasoline or Diesel engine. 
Fog nozzles to discharge 500 
g.p.m. at 100 p.s.i. and foam systems 
from 650 to 1,200 g.p.m. are also 
available . . . designed by American 
LaFrance to operate efficiently with 
the water volumes and pressures 
generated by the Hydrojet propul- 
sion system. The smaller boats can 
be carried aboard a large fire boat 
and launched when needed. The 
30 ft. boats can be stationed to pro- 
vide added fire protection coverage 


in areas difficult to reach or where 





An Unusual Accident 


CELLULOID COLLARS 
DANGEROUS 


“Last morth an accident was much more serious than 
it might have been, owing to the fact that the operator 
wore a celluloid collar, which caught fire, and burned him 
severely about the neck and head. 


Celluloid consists chiefly of a dried solution of gun 
cotton and oil, and is of an extremely combustible nature, 
unless some non-combustible chemical is added to it. 
Numerous accidents have been caused by celluloid articles 
taking fire, and the use of these articles should be avoided, 
not only where there is danger from open flames or sparks, 
but also in places where heat is excessive." 

Distributed by National Safety Council 
Chicago, Iii 
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time-distance factors hinder quick 
arrival of a large fire boat on the 
scene. Maneuverability far surpasses 
that of conventional boats. The un- 
derwater jet nozzle swivels 360° to 
provide full power thrust ahead or 
astern as well as complete steering 
control at all speeds. For operation 
in restricted waiters, “power steer- 
ing” and the “power brakes” pro- 
vided by reversing the jet stream 
are a significant advantage to fire 
fighters. The boats can stop or turn 
in their own length at any speed, 
and back in any direction under 
complete control. Hydrojet boats 
operate in water that is up to 60% 
solids . . . and no deeper than nec- 
essary to float the boat. 


SPRING CLEAN-UP 


A COMPLETE LINE of materials to 
promote 1961 Spring Clean-Up is 
now available from the National 
Fire Protection Association, inter- 
national sponsor of this important 
annual fire safety campaign. “Clean 
Up for Fire Safety” is the theme of 
an eye-catching two-color poster, 
which has Sparky the Fire Dog for 
its central figure. The same message 
and illustration appear on a window 


streamer and a coloring sheet for 
children, as well as on an attractive 
folder, “Clean Up for a Fire Safe 
Home.” Folders on a wide range 
of home and personal fire safety sub- 
jects are also available along with a 
new folder, “Stop Fire On Your 
Job,” prepared for distribution to 
commercial and industrial workers. 
Another useful item is a telephone 
sticker which has room for emer- 
gency numbers and is easily affixed 
to the base of the instrument. For 
samples and information, write the 
Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston 10, Mass. 


safety! 
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Fire Losses 
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These estimated losses, from the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, include an allowance for un- 
insured and unreported losses. 


Month 1961 1960 
January $ 117,252,000 $92,949,000 
February 116,606,000 96,782,000 


2 Months .. $233,858,000 $189,731,000 


116,365,000 
98,106,000 
86,940,000 
82,829,000 
82,998,000 
90,037,000 
81,845,000 
92,730,000 
84,340,000 

101,903,000 


$1,107,824,000 


August ... 
September . 
October ... 
November 
December .. 


TOTAL . 


Losses by Years 
1951 $730,084,000 1956 $989,290,000 
1952 815,134,000 1957 1,023,190,000 
1953 863,000 1958 1,056,266,000 
1954 984,000 1959 1,047,073,000 
1955 885,218,000 1960 1,107,824,000 


Motor Vehicle 
Deaths 


Month 1959 1960 1961 
January 2,824 2,880 2,650 
February 2,401 2,370 

2,879 2,390 

2,950 

3,330 

3,200 

3,480 

3,502 3,460 

September ou 3,480 
October 3, 3,720 
November KS. 3,420 
December 3, 3,520 


Twelve Months . 37,910 38,200 
Estimates provided by the National 
Safety Council. . 


Accidental 
Deaths 


Twelve Months 
1960 1959 Change 
93,000 92,080 +1% 
38,200 37,910 +1% 
16,500 16,500 0% 
13,800 13,800 0% 
27,500 27,000 +2% 


ALL TYPES . 
Motor Vehicle . 
Other Public .. 
Work 
Home 
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CONTACT 
YOUR 

CLIENTS 

EVERY 
MONTH 

WITH 

A GIFT be 
SUBSCRIPTION | 


TO a 


MAINTENANCE 


. .. the magazine designed for 
better safety programming 


A gift subscription to Safety Maintenance 
Magazine is an excellent monthly reminder of 
your constant concern and consideration for 
your clients’ welfare. It also provides him with 
an authoritative source of tested safety methods 
and procedures that speed production and re- 
duce costly accidents. Safety Maintenance is a 
channel of proven aids to loss prevention. It 
establishes a sound safety program in companies 
where you have a substantial stake. 


For a perfect monthly contact with your 
clients and safety ideas that pay off in loss 
prevention . . . subscribe to Safety Mainte- 
nance Magazine for your clients, now. 


Write for special discount rates. 


SAFETY MAINTENANCE 


AMERICA’S PIONEER MAGAZINE IN ITS FIELD 


another publication of 


Single Subscription: 
$4.00 a year 
$6.00 for two years 








ALFRED M. BEST 
COMPANY, INC. 
75 FULTON STREET 

NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 














Ass'n Notes 


Afco: Has opened an office in Atlanta to 
service agents in Ga., Ala., Miss., N. C., 
S. C., and Tenn. and is under the direction 
of resident manager Richard A. Stubbs 
with Richard C. Pace as assistant resident 
manager. 


Alabama Inspection & Rating Bureau: 
Joe L. Davis, Jr., formerly engineer in 
charge of Mobile office for South-Eastern 
Undrs. Ass’n, has been 
,engineer at Montgomery 


named bureau 


j 
‘American Foreign Ins. Ass'n: James F. 
Crafts, president of The Fund, was elected 
chairman of the board succeeding Ken- 
neth E. Black, president of Home Ins. Co. 
Kenneth B. Hatch, president of Reliance 
Ins. Co., and William E. Newcomb, chair 
man of board and president of Great 
American Ins. Co., were elected vice chair 
men. 

A new branch office has been opened in 
Dacca, the capital of East Pakistan. 
Agency operations of The American Ins. 
Co. and The Home Ins. Co. will be super- 
vised by the new office which is 
the control of the Karachi office in 
Pakistan. Ismail B. Sayed, formerly 
ager in Chittagong, E. P., 
pointed manager. 

The Hartford Fire Ins. Co. has been 
admitted by the government of the British 
Virgin Islands to transact business. D. 
Victor Bornn has been appointed agent 
to represent Hartford Fire; 
the West Indies Federation 
is A. J. Morris. 

Edward F. Buettner 
ferred from Calcutta to manager 
of Tokyo branch office which is supe! 
vised by Lance La Bianca. 


under 
West 
man- 


has been ap- 


manager of 
control area 


been 
become 


has trans- 


American Management Ass'n: 4rt/iur J. 
Polkowski, formerly supervisor of fire 
marine and burglary claims for U. S. F. 
& G., has joined the staff replacing Theron 


B. Strenk as insurance division manager. 


Association of Independent Ins. Ad- 
justers of Texas: Elected officers: Presi- 
dent, Ben C. Florey (R. D. Batjer Claims 
Service, Odessa); Ist vice president, H. H. 
Wehmeyer (Wehmeyer Claims Service, 
Fort Worth); 2nd vice president, J. How- 
ard Fitch (Adjusters, Inc., Dallas); and 
secretary-treasurer, L. H. Jeanes (L. H. 
Jeanes & Co., Sherman). 


General Adjustment Bureau: Robert H. 
Writz has been named general adjuster 
assigned to eastern departmental office. 

Branch managers appointed: John F. 
Costello, Jr., Trenton, N. J., succeeding 
Edmund T. Glasgow, promoted to general 
adjuster; Robert G. Sullivan, Huntington 
Station, N. Y., succeeding Bruce W. Haw- 
thorne, transferred to Hempstead (N. Y.) 
to replace Leo L. Kling, Jr., promoted to 
general adjuster; and Patrick C. Hickman, 
Jr., Parkersburg, W. Va., succeeding John 
H. Crooks, Jr., assigned to Clarksburg, 
W. Va., as a senior adjusier. 

Harry M. Putzel has been advanced to 
manager of Germantown, Pa., office suc- 
ceeding William T. Shindel, transferred to 
New Brunswick, N. J., a8 senior adjuster. 

New branch offices: Toms River, N. J. 
F. Jackson Hauser, manager; and Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.—J. F. Walsh, manager. 


Health Insurance Institute: James R 
Williams was elected vice president and 
general manager. 


Insurance Accountants Ass'n of San 
Francisco: Ernest A. Eickworth (Fireman's 
Fund Ins.) was elected president succeed- 
ing George M. Dulik (American Home 
General Agency). Other officers elected: 
Vice president, Stanley E. Hilburger 
(Springfield Ins.); treasurer, Carl A. Mizel 
(Pearl Assur.); and secretary, William O. 
Groupis (Rathbone, King & Seeley). 


Insurance Accounting & Stat. Ass'n: 
\ Northeastern Chapter is in process of 
organizing and the following temporary 
officers were elected to serve until June 
30: President, Burtt D. Dutcher (assistant 





FAST, 
EQUITABLE 
SETTLEMENTS 


It's an axiom among knowledgeable insurance 
men that nothing helps sales like a 

good settlement record. And nothing assures 
uncomplicated, uncontested settlement 

of a claim like a clear, mutual understanding, 
between you and your insured, of what 


was covered and what was lost or damaged and 


mean fast, 
easy sales 


to what extent, in terms of current dollars. 


That’s why it’s so clearly to your advantage to 
recommend American Appraisal service 


to your clients. A professional, provable 
appraisal sets everybody straight, right from the 
start. A note to our Home Office will bring 
you our Clients’ Service Bulletin, regularly. 

No obligation, of course. 


THE 


vice president, North American Reassur.); 
vice president, Jrwin Grant (assistant treas- 
urer, Public Service Mutual); secretary, 
Howard Watne (secretary and treasurer, 
Postal Life); treasurer, Luke Hansell (vice 
president, Prudential of G. B.); program 
chairman, George Holland (vice president, 
Union Labor Life), vice chairman-casualty, 
Robert A. Graseck (assistant vice presi- 
dent, Constellation Ins.), vice chairman- 
life, Al Rosenfelder (planning manager, 
United States Life); and chairman of 
nominating committee, Robert A. Mc- 
Millan (assistant vice president, Teachers 
Ins. & Annuity). 


Insurance Information Inst.: Ronald L. 
Remington has been named assistant 
director, a newly-created post at Pacific 
Coast office. 


International Ass'n of Health Undrs.: 
New organizations which bring total to 
99 are Slope Area Ass’n of Health Undrs. 
Bismarck, N. D., and Huron Ass’n of 
Health Undrs., 8. D. 

Officers of Slope area: President, Mar- 
land Black (Woodmen A&L); vice presi- 
dent, Conrad B. Kirmis (American L&C); 
and secretary-treasurer, Jerome 
Bjordahl (Bankers L&C). 

Huron officers are: President, Dihl Hasz 
(Woodmen A&L); vice president, C. R. 
Hamro (Provident Life); and secretary- 
treasurer, E. L. Delire (Woodmen AX&L). 


International Aviation Undrs.: Phil G. 
Spexarth has been appointed manager of 
Los Angeles office. 


lowa pe et & Casualty Undrs. Ass'n: 
Officers elected: President, Bob Engleman 
(Western Mutual); vice president, Don 
Kruger (Farm Bureau Mutual Ins.); and 
secretary-treasurer, Bob Anderson (State 
Auto. & Cas. Undrs.). 


Kentucky Capital Stock Ins. Ass'n: A 
constitutional amendment — broadening 
membership eligibility to include casualty 
company field representatives was adopted. 


Nationa! Ass'n of Independent Ins. Ad- 
justers: Membership has been approved 
for Dennis Insurance Adusters of Mobile, 
Ala., and the firm owned by John F. 
Jaeger of Concord, Cal. 


National Bureau of Casualty Undrs.: 
Harry H. Fuller, manager of mid- 
western branch, has been appointed to 
represent the rating organization in its 
relations with state insurance depts. 
throughout the United States. 


Nevada Insurance Dept.: Far! Nichol- 
son, previously with Joseph Frogatt & Co., 
has been appointed as actuary and deputy 
insurance commissioner. 


Reins Club of N. Y.: Officers elected: 
President, Harry J. Moles (Pilcer & 
Frank); vice president, Carmine 4. 
Ponella (America Fore Loyalty Group); 
secretary, Daniel E. Sullivan (Sterling 
Officers); and treasurer, J. Anderson Staf- 
ford (New Hampshire Group). 

James J. Ratchford  (Royal-Globe 
Group) and Leroy W. Beers (North 
British Group) were appointed welfare 
officers and Joseph G. Sullivan, Jr. 
(Universal Agency) named to newly- 
created post of publicity officer. 
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REPORT FROM THE FIFTY STATES 
...- AND LANDS ABROAD 


Annual Statements of 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY and THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY 


The figures of. The Home reflect the widespread 
activities of the Company. In every one of the fifty 
States, and in Canada, The Home has production and 
claim facilities to provide both representatives and 
policyholders with the kind of service for which the 
Company has become known over the past 108 years. 


TT TT aT 


Balance sheet of 
THE HOMEINSURANCECOMPANY ~ December 31, 1960 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds and 
Housing Authority Bonds (1949 Act) 

Other Bo 

Preferred and Common Stocks 

Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies 

Real Estate 

Agents’ Balances or Uncollected Premiums 
(Less than 90 Days Due) 

Other Admitted Assets 


Total Admitted Assets 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums H 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses.............. 
Reserve for Taxes 


$ 83,808,842.76 
154,259,729.61 
278,861,287.82 
15,475,473.73 
6,091,488.69 


47,956,330.26 
19,244,579.75 


$605,697, 732.62 


$217,959,641.00 
83,316,247.00 
5,680,200.00 
4,731,296.31 
2,212,771.00 
5,313,055.66 
$319,213,210.97 
$ 20,116,100.00 


Surplus 266,368,421.65 


286,484,521.65 
$605,697,732.62 


NOTE: Bonds and stocks carried at $10,280,098.83 amortized value and market 
value and Cash $30,500.00 in the above balance sheet are deposited as 
required by law. All securities have been valued in accordance with the 
recuirements of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


Lewis L. Crarke 
Banker 


Kenneth E. Brack 
President 


Haroto H. Heise 
Chairman of the Board, 
Chemical Bank 

New York Trust Company 


Haroto V. Suirn 
Former Chairman 

of the Board 

Rosert W. Dowtinc 
President, 

City Investing Co. 
Grorce Gunp 
President, 

The Cleveland Trust Co. 


Cyartes A. Lovenin 
Vice President & 
General Counsel 


Ivan Escort 

Montclair, N. J. 

Percy C. Mapeina, Jr. 
Director, 

Electric Storage Battery Company 


Tee HOME: 
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Through the American Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion The Home also offers its services and protection 
in more than 75 countries throughout the world. 

The figures below give an indication of the scope 
of the services provided in 1960 by The Home Insur- 
ance Company and The Home Indemnity Company. 





Balance sheet of 
THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY « December 31, 1960 


ADMITTED ASSETS 

United States Government Bonds and 
Housing Authority Bonds (1949 Act) 

Other Bonds 

Preferred and Common Stocks 

Cash in Office, Banks & Trust Companies 

Other Admitted Assets 


Total Admitted Assets . . 


$14,018,565.60 
8,559,397.23 
16,048,210.02 
179,663.76 
332,017.82 


$39, 137,854.43 


a eas 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums.................. 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses 

Reserve for Taxes 

Other Liabilities 84,600.00 


Total Liabilities. $19,665,187.00 


pein a raate dae bd hee $ 1,500,000.00 
17,972,667.43 


Surplus as Regards Policyholders 


$13,912,317.00 
5,318,470.00 
349,800.00 


Capital 
Surplus 


19,472,667.43 
$39, 137,854.43 


NOTE: Bonds carried at $1,155,000.00 amortized value in the above balance sheet 
are deposited as required by law. All securities have been valued in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. 
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DIRECTORS — The Home Insurance Company 


Manufacturers Trust Company 


Cuampton McDowett Davis 
Retired President, 

Atlantic Coast Line 

Railroad Co. 

Henry C. Brune 
President, 

Empire Trust Company 


Lou R. Cranpatt 
Chairman of the Board, 
George A. Fuller Company 
Kennetu E. Brack 
President 

LEONARD PETERSON 
Maplewood, N.J 
Tuomas J. Ross Hervert A. Payne 
Senior Partner, New York, N.Y 

Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross J. Epwarp Meyer 
Henry C. Von Erm President, 

Honorary Chairman of the Board, Cord Meyer Development 
Company 


Artuur C. Basson 

Vice President, 

Babson's Reports, Inc. 

Rosert G. Gorter 

Real Estate 

Watrer F. Pease 

Shearman & Sterling & Wright 
Emit ScHraM 

Chairman, Valley Farms, Inc 


Praurance Company 


Property Protection since 1853 


and THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY 


ee ea 
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JAMES F. CRAFTS 
Fireman's Fund Insurance 
Company 
San Francisco, California 


‘VE COME TO WONDER just how 
bad good is accomplished by the 
“doctors” who speak of our indus- 
try’s ills. It isn’t my intention to 
imply a lack of sincerity on their 
part. How could I? Here I am 
among their legion. More precisely, 
it is their medium of communication 

conventions per se—that I attempt 
to evaluate. I am sure you will agree 
that conventions are the place where 
the requiem for the American 
Agency System is sung most fre 
quently, where the clarion call for 
bold action is heard repeatedly, but 
from whence little in the way of rec 
ognizable follow-through emanates. 
The speaker is applauded, or 
damned. Everyone stands to stretch 
their legs. Another speaker appears 
We sit, listen, applaud or 
ad infinitum 
one convention season to the next. 
No, there is a quality of detachment 
surrounding a which 
leaves much to be desired. I make 
the point now because if I have a 
purpose in being here today, it is 
associated with the pertinent con 
siderations and problems involving 
the degree of efficiency with which 
we—company and agent 
or transfer our doubts, convictions 
and aspirations. 

Let’s take stock of where we stand 
today. Our ills have been diagnosed 


damn 


And so it goes from 


convention 


exchange 


by many—or is all a better word? 
The seat of our chronic pain is com 
petition. But, as in the case of 
disorder, complications occur and 


any 


the fundamental cause of discord be 


86 


comes distorted to the point where 
we almost forget when we first 
failed to meet the challenge. Look- 
ing back, our “history” is clear. Our 
first mildly acute competitive pain 
was caused by contact with our mu- 
tual company friends. Greater se- 
verity set in when the direct writers 
or “captive agent companies” evi- 
denced themselves and grew strong. 
Then, if that wasn’t enough, compli- 
cations advanced and the symptoms 
of wear and tear emanating from 
independent versus board and bu- 
reau. companies manifested them- 
selves. Superimposed on these al- 
ready complex conditions was the 
clash of multiple line fire companies 
versus the multiple line property- 
casualty companies and the life-acci- 
dent and health 
nies. 


insurance compa 


Here to Stay 


If there was ever a potpourri of 
competition to harass any business 
enterprise, we must admit—‘we’ve 
had it.” And, of course, our con- 
tinuing fight to regain our vigor 
wasn’t abetted by the rising loss and 
claim costs that caught up with our 
antiquated rating formulas. You are 
quite aware of the impact on your 
companies’ underwriting profit and 
surplus figures by the underwriting 
losses that have been recorded with 
distressing regularity for the past 
five years. We should never fail to 
give equal awareness to the influ- 
ence of these factors on the country’s 
investors—the source of venture 
funds which your companies must 
continually have available if they are 
to have the capital required to main 
tain their capacity to keep pace with 


TWO-WAY 
STREET 


the national economy. I would like 
to avoid the overworked processes 
of deploring one segment of our 
competition while defending another, 
predicting chaos for one and eternal 
life and prosperity for another. The 
hard facts of life are that the varia- 
tions in all types of insurance com- 
panies and the procedures they em- 
ploy are firmly rooted in our 
economic system and are, therefore, 
here to stay. If anything, the future 
will unquestionably bring still more 
variations. Current legal barriers 
will be faced and companies will 
spread their product lines far beyond 
the historical areas of indemnifica- 
tion to embrace the total, across-the 
board, financial and insurance secu 

rity needs of the family. These 
broadening processes will, in turn, 
unquestionably re-shape the every 

day sales activities of all companies 
and all agents. 


Immediately ahead, we shall see 
the mantle of independence worn by 


more companies. The trend is a 
product of our times and was given 
impetus by the Senate inquiry into 
our business, with emphasis upon 
unnecessary regulatory powers and 
processes. This development alone 
will call for maximum care on the 
part of agents, especially when they 
exercise the prerogatives relating to 
the selection and retention of com- 
panies, Glittering new coverage and 
commission arrangements will ap- 
pear with the dramatics of a satellite 
in orbit. The momentary competi- 
tive advantages of the agent down 
the street will prove costly and em- 
barrassing. A word of caution in 
this connection—be wary of the 
company which fails to combine the 


(Continued on page 88) 
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109" Annual Report 


AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1960 


The Hanover 





FIRE 


Insurance Company 


ASSETS 
Cash—In banks and in office . 


Bonds: 
United States Government and Agencies 
Government of Canada ies 
State and — 
Railroad... 
Public Utility 
Industrial and Miscellaneous | 


Preferred Stocks: 
Publie Utility 
Railroad 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 


Common Stocks: 
Bank 
Public Utility 
Railroad ; 
Industrial and Miscellaneous" 


The Fulton Insurance Company 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Co. 
Agency balances not over 90 — due 
Other admitted assets 


Total Admitted poe 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve for unearned premiums 
Losses in process of adjustment 
Reserve for federal and other taxes 
Funds held under reinsurance treaties 
Reserve for non-admitted reinsurance 
ae for all other liabilities 

ere Stock—$10 par- | aainemaaaataied 

untary Reserve . 

Net Surplus . 


+Policyholders’ Surplus . 
Total . 


$ 3,462,955 


$11,974,422 
506,467 
3,486,344 
246,110 
12,387,746 
6,279,104 34,880,193 
2,464,300 
146,250 
817,500 3,428,050 
2,033,500 
6,013,096 
1,222,600 
8,892,846 18,162,042 
2,189,180 
6,692,585 
4,162,086 
9,916, 904 


$82,893, 893,995 


$30,952,222 
18,171,054 
1,054,360 
4,971,499 
1,791,379 
eet ne 2,346,464 
$ 5,024,700 
500,000 
18,082,317 


_ 23,607,017 
$82,893,995 


* Bonds and stocks have been valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. On the basis of December 31, 1960 market quotations for all bonds and stocks 
owned, total admitted assets would be $82,689,408 and poli cyholders’ surplus $23,402,430. 


Securities deposited for purposes required by law are carried at $2,32 


7,745 as of December 31, 1960. 


World wide facilities for 


ALLIED LINES * MARINE * 


CASUALTY ° 


FIDELITY 


through independent insurance agents 


Home Office: 111 John Street, New York 38, New York 


SURETY 


Western Dept.: Insurance Exchange, Chicago 4, Illinois 


THIS COMPANY HAS PAID DIVIDENDS EACH YEAR SINCE 1853 























Two-Way Street—from page 86 
freedom of independence with a 
strong resolve to be consistent in the 
pricing and quality of its policies so 
that, on a long-term basis, you and 
your clients will be well served. 
Show wisdom in your choice and 
retention of companies. 
with those that hold to progressive 


Remain 


policies based on reliable experience 
rather than those whose products 
and price practices vacillate like a 


weather vane. By so doing you will 
sustain your agency’s dependability, 
stability, consistency and soundness 
in the eyes of your customers. 
Rather than spend unproductive 
time rehashing the relative merits of 
one kind of company or company- 
agency relationship, for variety and 
interest’s sake, let’s get out of the 
confined circle or discussion area of 
company-agent and look for a mo- 
ment at the true focal point from 
whence all successful market dogma 





specialized training + experience 





= top performance 


is Se tll, his 


Fipeuity AND Deposit COMPANY 


Bonding specialists for 71 years 


emanates. Let’s. turn for a moment 
to the insurance consumer. Let’s 
appraise him and then work back to 
an objective evaluation, a compara- 
tive analysis of the values and yes, 
the deficiencies, of both your com- 
panies and their representation at 
the market place, together with the 
strength and vulnerability of our 
competition. 


American Consumer 


Both obvious and indistinguish- 
able things have happened to the 
American consumer who, in the final 
analysis, controls the destiny of all 
business. Among the easily recog- 
nized changes, which are the source 
of market dilemmas for the manage- 
ment of many businesses other than 
our own, is the intensification of price 
conciousness. There has certainly 
always been an awareness of price. 
The degree of interest today, how- 
ever, is such that many manufac- 
turers of consumer products and in- 
dustrial goods have been required to 
include in their marketing plans 
tenets which were formerly frowned 
upon. There was no choice. No 
matter how repugnant, for example, 
the manner in which chain stores, 
supermarkets and discount houses 
flourished and upset traditional 
methods, they demand recognition 
and counter-action. And remember, 
this has happened during a period 
when levels of personal income have 
been good. I should also point out 
that this price consciousness is not 
the exclusive problem of companies 
serving the individual consumer. It 
is also shared by those in the indus- 
trial products field. Reduced earn- 
ings by companies, despite record 
production figures, are also prompt- 
ing recognition of price advantages. 
There is a warning for us here. Our 
dominating strength at that sales 
level which involves professional 
buyers of insurance for businesses 
is being challenged daily under 
orders from management to cut 
costs—a mandate flowing from in- 
flated operating expenses. Can we 
deny that the changes in customer 
habits have not influenced our re- 
sults in the past decade? But, again, 
taking time to cite statistically the 
premium and capital growth of those 
companies that have increased their 
volume on the primary sales plat- 
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form of lower rates, would throw us 
back into an old parlor game. Why 
waste time criss-crossing allegations 
—that companies are responsible 
for the continuing loss of the mass 
automobile market, specifically, be- 
cause of their “in and out of the 
market” tactics, their selectivity, 
their tardiness in adopting preferen- 
tial rates for preferred risks—that 
agents have failed to energetically 
sell and service their area of ever- 
increasing potential ? 

It is more important that we rec- 
ognize now that there will be no es- 
caping the universal need among all 
businesses to cut operating costs. 
While extremely valuable to you as 
measuring guides to be used in your 
own operations, the cost surveys 
conducted by the Research and De- 
velopment Unit of your National 
Association certainly were not 
needed to tell you that you have the 
same problem that is pressing all 
business, a distortion of the balance 
between income and operating ex- 
penses. Obviously, being idealistic in 
our planning doesn’t automatically 
and happily remove differences of 
opinion. But if price is to remain a 
predominant consideration of the 
consumer and reduced operating 
costs the salvation of business, let’s 
face up to it. If automation at the 
company level hasn’t brought sav- 
ings to your operations, let’s work 
together to find out why. Perhaps 
companies have succumbed to the 
popular belief that modern elec- 
tronics can help them as they have 
helped others, without sufficient re- 
gard how to make the adaptation. 
But, if expense reduction procedures 
have curtailed the bookkeeping time 
you used to spend with your clients, 
let’s have some one objectively eval- 
uate this loss against the value of 
the increased counseling service you 
can perform for the larger number 
of clients you are told you will have 
when you’re more free to sell. 


Maximum Efficiency 


Our efforts in this area of reduced 
costs cannot, of course, be limited to 
problems of distribution. It’s in- 
cumbent upon your companies to 
continually strive for maximum effi- 
ciencies in development, merchan- 
dising and servicing of their “prod- 
uct lines.” | hasten to remind our 
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More than a quarter century of con- 


stant progress and growth through 


unexcelled personalized service to 


insurance companies. 
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810 Baker Building, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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LIFE IS SERVICE. 


THE ONE WHO PROGRESSES IS THE ONE WHO GIVES 


HIS FELLOW BEINGS A LITTLE MORE — A LITTLE BETTER — SERVICE. 





state insurance supervisory officials 
that they, too, share a responsibility 
in this area. While it is ill-advised 
to interpret a remark out of context, 
in a recent statement supporting the 
efficiencies of state regulation of our 
business, Senator Dirksen reminded 
the advocates of Federal control that 
to overemphasize pure competition 
in our business is to show a lack of 
understanding for the many eco- 
nomic factors which determine its 
progress as an important sector of 


the American economy. We may 
agree with the Senator, and in the 
same breath ask the question: Are 
the insurance departments of our 
states properly exercising their re- 
sponsibilities by not differentiating 
between those companies who shun 
all but the profitable business and 
those that expend their energies- 

including money—writing risks and 
preparing through research to as- 
sume the high exposure and catas- 


(Continued on page 164) 
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QUESTION | 


(a) Under what circumstances does 
the state compensation law apply to 
injuries sustained on shipboard or 
afloat ? 

(b) What is meant by the term 
“locus of the tort” and what is its 
significance with respect to injuries 
to longshoremen or other 
workers ? 

(c) When does the Federal Admi- 
ralty Law apply exclusively ? 


harbor 


Answer 


(a) The state compensation law ap 
plies to injuries sustained on ship- 
board or afloat when the employment 
is non-maritime in character and the 
activities in connection with that 
employment bear no relationship to 
either navigation or commerce. 
Examples: a) Florist messenger 
delivering flowers on board is in- 
jured 

b) Truck driver is injured during 
a ferry crossing 

(b) Locus of the Tort (or place of 
accident) covers redress for long- 
shoremen and other harbor workers 
in the course of their maritime em- 
ployment. 

Example: a) A longshoreman injured 
on shipboard or afloat would be cov- 
ered by federal jurisdiction. Con- 
trarily the same longshoreman sus- 
taining an injury on land would 
come under the scope of the local 
state jurisdiction. 

(c) Federal Admiralty law applies 
exclusively to ships crew members 
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The following questions and selected answers are taken from the final 
examination given to the students in the Casualty class, Evening 
Division, School of Insurance, Insurance Society of New York, N. Y. 


whether they sustain injuries afloat 
or on land. 


QUESTION 2 


(a) Explain the term “general and 
special employer” as it relates to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law ? Ex- 
plain fully. 

(b) What is an independent con 

tractor as distinguished from an em- 
ployee ? 

(c) Does a “volunteer” come within 
the provisions of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law? Explain fully. 


Answer 


(a) A general and special employer 
relationship is thus: 

When one employer lends his em- 
ployee to another employer, the em- 
ployer who did the lending is the 
general employer ; the employer who 
borrowed the employee is the special 
employer. 

An employee, if injured under such 
a relationship has a valid compensa- 
tion claim against either the general 
or the special employer or both. ( But 
this does not imply that such an em- 
ployee receives double compensa- 
tion. ) 

Nurses and typists who are loaned 
by the general employer to a special 
employer may be taken as examples 
of this employment relationship. 
Pivotal questions to be raised in this 
type of employment relationship 
are— 

a) Who pays the employee? 

b) Who hired? 

c) Who fires ? 

d) What is the method of control ? 
e) Who actually does control ? 


(b) An Independent Contractor is 
not considered an employee and not 
covered by the New York Work- 
men’s Compensation Law. The vari- 
ous criteria as to whether the injured 
is an independent contractor or an 
employee are these: 


1) An independent contractor does 
the work of the individual or the 
firm with whom he contracted with- 
out supervision as to the method of 


doing the work. 


2) An independent contractor is not 
bound by regular hours of work. 


3) An independent contractor us- 
ually receives a lump sum agreed 
upon in advance. 

4) An independent contractor is not 
subject to discharge. 


5) An independent contractor us- 
ually furnishes his own materials. 
The above, then, distinguishes an 
independent contractor from an em- 
ployee. 

(c) A volunteer does not come 
within the provisions of the New 
York Workmen’s Compensation law 
inasmuch as he is not considered an 
employee. Volunteers have been de- 
fined as people who voluntarily per- 
form friendly acts of a temporary 
nature. Concomitant with the fore- 
going, they usually work upon re- 
quest and without reimbursement. 


In Ferro vs. Sinzheimer Estate, the 
court ruled that the payment of 
gratuities is not similar to the pay- 
ment of wages, and since there was 
no money rate established in this 
case, there was no contractual rela- 
tionship. 
(Continued on page 92) 
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Forty-fourth Annual Statement 


December 31, 1960 


AMERICAN 
RE-INSURANCE COMPANY 


MERL L. ROUSE, President 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Office 

United States Government Bonds 
United States Government New Housing 
State and Municipal Bonds 

Other Bonds 

Preferred Stocks 

Common Stocks 

Real Estate 

Mortgage Loans 

Premiums in Course of Collection (not over 90 days due) 
Accrued Interest 

Other Admitted Assets 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 
AND SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


Reserve for Outstanding Losses 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties 
Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and Other Liabilities 
Reserve for Loss Balances in Course of Payment 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 
Capital (1,020,000 shares $5 par value) 
Voluntary Reserve 
Net Surplus. 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$ 5,100,000 
4,000,000 
22,341,938 


$ 4,862,608 
24,992,084 
13,226,965 
46,825,730 

261,347 
1,907,960 
20,523,589 
317,003 
20,610 
5,384,092 
679,620 
658,092 


$119,659, 700 


$ 45,652,524 
34,316,131 
1,778,118 
3,118,115 

__ 3,352,874 


$ 88,217,762 


31,441,938 


$119,659,700 


Valuation of securities on National Association of Insurance Commissioners basis. On basis of actual market values at 
December 31, 1960 Total Admitted Assets would be $118,680,016 and Surplus to Policyholders would be $30,462,254. Securities 
carried at $2,150,149 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. The sum of $1,691,857 held in trust for the 
payment of certain losses is included in “Cash"’ and reflected in “Reserves for Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties.” 


MULTIPLE LINE REINSURANCE 
CASUALTY - FIDELITY - SURETY - FIRE - MARINE - ALLIED LINES 


99 John Street, New York 38, New York 





Quiz of the Month—from page 90 


QUESTION 3 


(a) Under what circumstances will 
an injury due to assault be consid- 
ered as arising out of and in the 
course of employment ? 

(b) Explain the term “violation of 
a prohibitive order.”” Under what 
circumstances will an accidental in- 
jury as a result thereof be considered 
compensable ? Explain fully. 


Answer 


(a) An injury due to assault would 
be considered as arising out of and 
in the course of employment under 
the following conditions : 

1) The employee was performing 
the duties he was employed to per- 
form at the time of the accident. 

2) The injury must be a natural in- 
cident of the work he was doing. 
3) It must be one of the risks flow- 
ing therefrom as a natural con- 
sequence and directly connected with 
the work. 


An assault would be compensable if 
all of the above conditions were ap- 
plicable at the time of the injury. 

(b) Regarding violation of a pro- 
hibitive order, many violations are 
simple negligence and thus are not 
considered a bar to compensation. 

Example: 1) The employee who 
chronically removes his safety gog- 
gles and is consequently injured 
would receive compensation never- 
theless. A violation of such a pro- 
hibitive order (“Always wear your 
glasses”) is compensable because the 
violation remains within the scope 
of his employment. Performing a 
job in a forbidden manner is con- 
strued as negligence and _ conse- 
quently considered compensable. 

2) But an injury is not compensable 
if the duty performed is outside the 
scope of ones employment. In this 
case, the employee would be per- 
forming a job that he was expressly 
forbidden to perform outside the 
scope of his employment. The ex- 
ample discussed in class was the 
package boy who of his own volition 
and expressly disobeying a prohibi- 
tive company order, operated the 








Celina Mutual — 
agency com 


operations, Co, 


insurance in Colo., D. C,, lil, Ind., Ky., Md, 
Mich., Ohio, Pa., Va. and West Va. 


National Mutual—Writing “Economy Plan In- 
surance.” Automobile, Fire, Homeowners. The 
ideal plan for the price buyer wanting quality 
coverage on an easy pay plan. We do the paper 
work while you’re out selling! You sell in volume; we 
do the billing. You own the expirations. Openings for 
agents in Ind., Ky., Md., Mich., Ohio, Pa., Va., and West 
Va. National Mutual writes Fire,Homeowners, inland Ma- 
rine:and Personal Liability on annual and three year plan in 
Wisc. * Aggressive agency companies looking ahead, developing 
coverages to meet your market needs and helping to make 
more profit dollars for you. For facts on plans, coverages 
and commissions, write to: CELINA INSURANCE 
GROUP, 315 S. Main 


pany — traditional agency 


Mpetitive rates. Writing 


St. Celina, Ohio. 


. 
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elevator. His operation of an eleva- 
tor was assuredly outside the scope 
of his employment inasmuch as the 
job he was expected to perform was 
one of delivering packages. 


Annual Report—from page 75 


writing the processing of interstate 
experience ratings has been pro- 
grammed and tested on the new 
machinery. It is expected that all 
of our ratemaking and _ statistical 
operations will be handled on the 
new equipment very shortly. 


Membership 


During the year 1960, eight ad- 
ditional companies became affiliated 
with the National Council, five as 
members and three as subscribers. 
Also, nine subscribing companies 
extended their subscription to in- 
clude additional states. At the same 
time, due to such reasons as mergers 
with other member companies or 
the discontinuance of the writing of 
workmen’s compensation business, 
six members and three subscribers 
terminated association with our cr- 
ganization. The close of the year, 
thus, saw a net decrease of one 
member bringing the number of Na- 
tional Council companies as of De- 
cember 31, 1960 to 338, apportioned 
by type of carrier as follows: 

Members Subscribers 
Stock com- 
panies 
Mutual com- 
panies 
Reciprocals 
State funds 


210 36 


280 


In conclusion I wish to extend 
my appreciation to the employees 
of the National Council and to the 
representatives of the companies 
who serve on our various commit- 
tees. These men, working on behalf 
of the entire industry not only have 
been largely responsible for the 
many new programs introduced, but 
also have been most helpful to the 
staff in handling the problems which 
arise in the course of the year. 
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Atna Casualty’s Home Office Sales Course is 


A PROVEN SHORTCUT TO 
SUCCESSFUL SELLING 














A statement by 
HOWARD M. BROMAGE 


Director of Training, 
Agency Department 


“In these highly competitive, stimulating days in the 
insurance business, the rewards of increased earnings are 
going—in greater measure than ever—to producers who 
successfully combine up-to-date knowledge of casualty 
and property insurance with sales know-how and willing- 
ness to go after business aggressively. 

As over 6,000 graduates can testify, Atna Casualty’s 
Home Office Sales Course has been imparting this com- 
bination of knowledge, salesmanship and self-confidence 
to agents for the past thirty years. After five weeks of 


he 


= 


concentrated study with emphasis on practical applica- 
tion of knowledge, agents return home as insurance 
professionals, well prepared to sell intelligently and to 
meet competition successfully. 

The Sales Course is offered to Atna Casualty repre- 
sentatives throughout the country. It’s hard work, but it 
pays. Ask any man who’s been there. The Course is 
another important reason why A®tna Casualty has so 
many loyal agents—and why A®tna Casualty agents 
have so many loyal clients.” 


Agency building is our business 


7Etna Casualty and Surety Company e Affiliated with Etna Life Insurance Company e Standard Fire Insurance Company e Hartford 15, Conn. 
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WILBUR S. MARSHALL 
Special Agent, Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Colorado Springs 

HE SUBJECT OF Business Life 

Insurance is a very broad one, 
so first we will attempt to define 
what Business Life Insurance is. It 
is extremely difficult for me person- 
ally to think of a single policy out 
of several hundred that I have writ- 
ten during my twenty-four years in 
the life insurance profession as not 
having a valid business purpose. 


Not Included 


The father who purchases a $10,- 
000 policy on his son who is going 
away to college next September cer- 
tainly has a legitimate business rea- 
son for purchasing that $10,000 pol- 
icy. He will in all probability spend 
$10,000 or more on the boy’s college 
education, so along with the many 
other values inherent in such a plan, 
it certainly makes good business 
sense. Shall we consider this busi- 
ness insurance ?—No. 

When a breadwinner purchases an 
additional $10,000 Ordinary Life 
family income policy on his own life 
to guarantee food, clothes, shelter 
and education for his children we 
consider it good business planning 
on his part. Who am I to say that 
food, clothes, shelter and education 
for my client’s children are not 
mighty important business to him 
and to his family. i further believe 
that this policy is mighty important 
business to society because this good 
citizen breadwinner is making a per- 
sonal sacrifice today to guarantee 
that his children won’t become wards 
of society tomorrow. Shall we con- 
No, 
we won't, but we will admit that it 


sider this business insurance? 
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Business 


Life Insuranee 


has some very important business 
implications. 

When a man purchases a policy 
on his wife it too has strong business 
implications. The last $5,000 I pur- 
chased for Mrs. Marshall was im- 
portant, in part, because— 

(1) I know that if she were taken 
from us that it would take two 
women to replace her—a nursemaid 
and a housekeeper at about $5,000 
per year. 

(2) My income taxes would be con- 
siderably more in the years subse- 
quent to her death. 

(3) By having her purchase this 
policy on her own life and allowing 
me to pay the premiums on it I am 
making her a gift each year within 
the gift tax exemptions. This pro- 
cedure reduces my taxable estate for 
both Federal Estate Tax and State 
Inheritance Tax purposes. 

(4) In event my wife predeceases 
me I lose the advantage of the mar- 
ital deduction, and my Federal Es- 
tate Taxes go skyrocketing. 

These are but a few of the reasons 
I insure my wife. There are others. 
Shall we class this as business insur- 
ance? No, not in the strict sense of 
the term. 


What It Is 


For our purposes I will define 
business insurance as that insurance 
which is purchased with corporate, 
partnership or sole proprietorship 
dollars as well as the life insurance 
which is purchased by personal dol- 
lars if that life insurance is pri- 
marily designed to serve some spe- 
cific business purpose, such as 
funding a buy and sell agreement be- 
tween partners or corporate owners. 
We will exclude from our definition 
of business life insurance merely for 
convenience sake group insurance as 


well as pension and profit sharing 
plans. This definition then confines 
us to the area conventionally thought 
of as corporation, partnership or sole 
proprietor insurance and is suffi- 
ciently broad to include Key Man 
insurance which is applicable and 
useful in the hands of any one of the 
three forms of business mentioned 
above. 

Just how important is this field 
of business insurance in the ever-all 
life insurance picture and in our 
economy generally? The Institute of 
Life Insurance says that: The pro- 
tection of businesses has become an 
important part of life insurance. The 
Institute estimates that over $30 
billion of life insurance is now owned 
by well over 1,000,000 American 
business firms or their owners, with 
probably $4-billion of this “business 
life insurance” being bought an- 
nually now. 

A large part of this business in- 
surance is on the owners, in partner- 
ships, closely held corporations or 
sole proprietorships, to provide satis- 
factory transferral of the owner’s in- 
terest in case of death and insure 
continuity of the business. 

Another large portion of this busi- 
ness life insurance is on the lives of 
key men, to provide the firm with 
funds to tide over replacement dis- 
locations in the event of death. In 
spite of mass business developments, 
the Institute points out, individuals 
are still vital and often represent the 
backbone of operations. 

My own company, The North- 
western Mutual, finds that approxi- 
mately 15% of its total volume 
comes within this area of business 
insurance. The average size of busi- 
ness insurance cases is approxi- 
mately $31,000 per case, while the 
average of all cases sold including 


(Continued on page 96) 
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The Question Is... 


Are you selling Business Life Insurance to your commercial clients ? 
Are you protecting the future growth and stability of firms you insure? 


Loss of a sole proprietor, partner, president or key executive can force a firm 
out of business. Business Life helps such firms by providing funds when 
they are most needed. 


The Employers’ Life has a new Business Insurance program designed to give you 
the facts you need to sell this profitable line. You get the best in sales aids, too... 
use of an audio-visual set pointing out the need for Business Life. ..a mew manual 
outlining the solution to your client’s need. 


Get all the facts now. Call your Life Manager today, 
or write to our agency department at the address below. 


C 


) 
bmployers Life hse 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA . 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 110 MILK STREET, BOSTON 7, MASSACHUSETTS 
ONE OF THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 





Business Life—from page 94 business case was $43,000 while my 
over-all average, including business 
business insurance cases is approxi- cases, was $20,000 per case. The av- 
mately $11,000. The average pre- erage premium per $1,000 was ma- 
mium per $1,000 is considerably terially higher and the persistency 
higher, while the persistency of the just couldn’t be any better. 
business insurance cases is_ better How important is this area of 
than the over-all persistency. Business Life Insurance to our so- 
In my own case, during 1959 and ciety and to the over-ail economy of 
1960, 37% of my volume and 11% our Nation? Mr. H. D. Graven- 
of my lives production came from  gaard who is a top thinker in this 
business insurance. My average size field says the following: 


You'll enjoy “THE TWENTIETH Ci 


ITT 
what 
have 

you 
done 


for 
me 
lately? 


Prudential’s up-to-date booklet, “Plain Talk on the New Social Security Law,” 

is doing plenty — right now — to help hundreds of brokers increase life sales. 

And it will do more because it has just been revised to keep pace with changes in 
the Social Security Law. By giving dollars-and-cents answers to many Social 
Security questions, it points up the importance of supplementing government 
benefits with income from a personal insurance program. Besides that, with 

every other page a wittily-captioned baby picture, “Plain Talk,” is as entertaining 
as it is informative. Its appeal is virtually unlimited. Mail this coupon for 

your free sample copy of “Plain Talk on the New Social Security Law.” 


A TO: BROKERAGE SERVICE, THE PRUDENTIAL, NEWARK 1, N. J. 


peupenmiat” —<—.™ Please send me a sample copy of “Plain Talk on the 
se New Social Security Law.” 


I would like to know more about Prudential’s 
jrokerage Service and how it can make insurance 
‘ , sales easier for me. 
. T ta NAME 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA | APPRESS 


ITY 


“(1) There are approximately 4 
million individual businesses in the 
U. S. today. 

(2) 87% of these businesses employ 
less than eight people. 

(3) 60% of these businesses have 
no business life insurance and that 
40% of those who have no business 
life insurance have never even heard 
of life insurance for business pur- 
poses. 

(4) There is a far greater need for 
business life insurance than there is 
for fire insurance. A building may 
never burn but it is a cinch that every 
business man is going to die. Most 
business men have their all in 
their business, and death without 
properly planned business life insur- 
ance means a good possibility of 
business failure which in turn is 
disastrous to their personal estate. 
(5) There is growing realization 
and positive evidence that business 
profits are made by men and not by 
machines. 

(6) Political, economic and _ social 
considerations compel our Govern- 
ment to be vitally interested in the 
success and prosperity of each in- 
dividual business. Profitably operat- 
ing business enterprises, large and 
small, are the basic source from 
which taxes are raised to meet the 
evergrowing public budget.” 


Everybody Involved 


When a successful business man 
employing a dozen people in my 
community of Colorado Springs 
dies and his business is liquidated 
because the executor or adminis- 
trator can’t afford to gamble his per- 
sonal funds to keep the business 
going, or because there is no one in 
the deceased’s family or business, 
competent or financially able to run 
the business, who gets hurt? The 
answer is everybody gets hurt—some 
more than others. The community 
is poorer because the salaries of 
twelve people cease, and that means 
their buying power is reduced. This 
in turn hurts every business and pro- 
fessional man up and down the 
street. It also means that everyone 
in the community will have to pay 
slightly more taxes because we have 
lost one successful if not satisfied 
taxpayer. Thus, the burden rests 
more heavily on the remaining tax- 
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payers. The people all over my State 
get hurt because our successful busi- 
ness man paid a sizeable state tax 
and so did his twelve employees. 
Now they pay considerably less or 
nothing in support of State Govern- 
ment, and the rest of the taxpayers 
must shoulder this additional burden. 
People throughout the country get 
hurt—not much of course, but some, 
because our deceased successful busi- 
ness man paid relatively heavy Fed- 
eral taxes. Now that he is gone and 
his business is closed this source of 
Federal taxes is nonexistent. 
Chances are that his employees will 
be earning less now and also paying 
less taxes. How is this loss to the 
Government going to be made up? 
You—each of you will pay your 
share one way or another eventually. 


The Big Loser 


The big loser in this all too com- 
monplace tragedy, of course, is the 
family of this deceased business man. 
Its sole source of income no longer 
exists. Thus, they are denied and 
deprived of the many necessities 
such as food, clothes, shelter and ed- 
ucation, which they had previously 
assumed to be their God-given right 
to enjoy. Some of these families will 
weather the storm and make satis- 
factory adjustment, but others will 
eventually become public charges and 
further burden the already heavily 
loaded taxpayer. 

Is there a reasonable solution to 
this problem? Certainly there is, 
and a major portion of the solution 
rests with the Life Underwriter. 
His responsibility as a Life Under- 
writer extends well beyond the mere 
necessity to earn a living for himself 
and his family. He is charged with 
the responsibility of being informed 
in highly diverse areas. Were this 
not true I am sure that the CLU de- 
gree, which is the highest standard 
of professionalism available to peo- 
ple in our profession, would not re- 
quire that he pass very difficult ex- 
aminations covering laws, wills, 
trusts, taxation, business organiza- 
tion, business and personal finance 
as well as the basic fundamentals of 
life insurance and how it can serve 
as a valuable tool for a client in solv- 
ing his particular problem or prob- 
lems. 

The underwriter’s responsibility is 
more than merely being informed. 
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in after the 10th year. 


At Occidental we pay you the usual vested 
commissions on life plans through the 10th year, 


naturally. But we don't stop there. 


After the 10th year, brokers can get 3% on nearly 


all life plans and up to 25 % on A&S plans. 
(Our own agents can qualify for 5% Lifetime 
Renewals on life and up to 25% on A&S.) 


Simple to qualify, too. Only $500 in first year 


life premiums qualifies you for Lifetime Renewals 


on that year’s business. For A&S renewals, 


there’s no minimum, no production requirements. 


On both life and A&S these renewals can 


be yours—for a lifetime—as long as you are 


contracted and servicing the business. 


Easiest way we know to secure your financial future. 


Ask for the details. Soon. Still time to 


qualify for this year. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of California 
Home Office: Los Angeles / Earl Clark, C.L.U., Vice President 
(A MEMBER OF THE TRANSAMERICA INSURANCE GROUP) 


We pay Lifetime Renewals...they last as long as you do! 





His responsibility charges him with 
the task of educating and informing 
others. It is his duty as well as his 
privilege to carry this knowledge and 
information to the pubiic who need 
it and who will in turn, if he has 
properly motivated them, in a pro- 
fessional manner, take action—action 
which will not only amply remuner- 
ate him as an underwriter for his 
services, but will in a larger sense 
create a never-ending chain of events 
which will reflect nothing but eco- 
nomic good to our entire economy, 


starting in the home and ending with 
the economy at large. 
Underwriters then need to be well 
informed and must constantly stay 
informed through continued reading 
and study. They must also be pos- 
sessed of some of the missionaries’ 
zeal. This zeal must not reflect it- 
self in high pressure tactics and de- 
vious methods to gain personal ends, 
but rather as a realization that they 
have duties and responsibilities to 
the public, which if faithfully per- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Business Life—Continued 

formed, can and will inevitably lead 
to great and lasting social and eco- 
nomic well-being for all society. 

A sole proprietorship is an un- 
incorporated, one-man 
owned, controlled, and directed com- 
pletely by this one man. He as sole 
proprietor gets all the profits, en- 
joys limited tax liabilities, can ex- 
pand or contract his business opera- 


business 


tion as he pleases, and enjoys a 
minimum of government regulations 
and reports. 


Personal Liability 


Even with these numerous advan- 
tages the sole proprietor’s operation 
is no bed of roses. He as sole pro- 
prietor not only has unlimited per- 
sonal liability for all business debts 
and vice versa but even more signifi- 
cant is the fact that on his death the 
business terminates and becomes an 
asset in his probate estate. The ma- 
jority of sole proprietors have every- 
thing either invested or pledged for 
business reasons. Many of them will 
have encumbered their personal life 
insurance to support and expand 
their business. Understand, we are 
not talking now about the proprietor 
who is broke or nearly so or is in 
business on a shoe string. We are 
thinking of the successful operator, 
one who has made a good living for 
his family and perhaps drives a 1959 
or 1960 model station wagon while 
his wife drives a 1957 or 1958 com- 
pact, one who has a couple of chil- 
dren who will need college education. 
Does this sole proprietor have any 
need for business life insurance? 
The answer is a very definite yes and 
if Life Underwriters fail to point 
out, in a very vivid manner, his need, 
they are derelict in their duty both 
to the proprietor and to society. 

Unless our sole proprietor has 
made some definite plans for either 
the continuation or sale of his busi- 
ness on his death, it will be liqui- 
dated by his personal representa- 
tives. Liquidation in most cases 
means a loss of 50% to 80%. The 
family might receive as little from 
liquidation as the business had pre- 
viously furnished each year while the 
owner was on the job operating it. 
This is financial tragedy for the fam- 
ily. What can be done for this man 
and his family? First, we 


can see 
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to it that he has a reasonably ade- 
quate personal life insurance estate 
which is not in any way pledged to 
the business, Perhaps his wife 
should own a major portion of the 
personal life insurance. Secondly, 
we must help our sole proprietor to 
locate someone in his business or 
family or possibly even a competitor 
who can profitably operate the busi- 
ness either for himself or for the de- 
ceased’s family and himself on a 
profitable basis. When this individ- 
ual has been located, arrangements 
must be made for him to buy all or 
part of the business on the death of 
the sole proprietor. This means busi- 
ness life insurance and a_ binding 
written agreement. It means 
that in all likelihood this key em- 
ployee will have to have additional 
salary income in order to be in a 
position to purchase insurance on 
our sole proprietor. The proceeds 
from this insurance will furnish the 
cash with which he will purchase the 
business, thus liquidating part or all 
of the surviving families’ interest at 
a fair and reasonable price. The 
lawyer and the accountant along 
with the Life Underwriter may come 
up with many variations of this basic 
idea but when the job is finally com- 
pleted everyone concerned will be 
better off and Mr. Sole Proprietor 
can then spend all of his time and 
efforts improving and expanding his 
business rather than wondering and 
worrying about how things will be 
handled and how his family will fare 
in event of his death. 

Let’s not forget that our sole pro- 
prietor is going to have some rather 
enthusiastic help and support in 
building and expanding his business 
from the key man who is some day 
going to be part or full owner of the 
business. He, the key man, now has 
a vested interest in the future of this 
business and his renewed enthusiasm 
will more than likely refiect itself in 
increased profits sufficient to offset 
the increase in salary he has been 
awarded to purchase the insurance 
on Mr. Sole Proprietor. 

The partnership is much like the 
sole proprietorship from the legal 
and tax point of view. It differs 
mainly in the number of personalities 
involved, and the more people we 
have involved the more complex be- 
comes our problem. The advantages 
of the partnership are exactiy the 
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same as those previously mentioned 
for the sole proprietorship. Along 
with these advantages come the same 
disadvantages. 

(1) Unlimited personal liability for 
business debts. This is a more seri- 
ous problem in the partnership than 
in the sole proprietorship because 
there are more personalities involved 
and each is completely responsible 
for the other’s businesscommitments. 
(2) Death of a partner automati- 
cally, legally dissolves the partner- 
ship and the surviving partner or 
partners become the liquidating trus- 
tee. The trustee can continue to op- 
erate the business at his own risk, 
assuming of course that the de- 
ceased’s personal representative is 
also willing to risk his own personal 
funds on possible successful opera- 
tion by the surviving partner. Few 
surviving partners and personal rep- 
resentatives are willing to take this 
gamble because the law is harsh and 
brutal on those who guess wrong. 
The final result is that a vast ma- 
jority of partnerships which have 
done no planning end up in liquida- 
tion on the death of a partner. When 
this happens it spells financial trag- 
edy for the family of the deceased 
partner and also for the surviving 
partners as well as the business 
community. 


Buy and Sell Agreement 

A life underwriter with only ele- 
mentary knowledge of business in- 
surance can save the day and spare 
everyone involved the hardship and 
suffering which is inevitable without 
his product. The answer, of course, 
is a binding buy and sell agreement 
between the partners funded with 
life insurance. The life insurance to 
be purchased and owned by the part- 
nership or the individual partners on 
each other, depending on whether 
the clients choose to follow the entity 
theory or the cross purchase plan. 
It is mandatory that the client’s at- 
torney be brought into the picture 
to give advice and draft the buy and 
sell agreement. 

From a tax point of view part- 
nership insurance is almost a ne- 
cessity in any successful partner- 
ship. First of all a properly drawn 
buy and sell agreement will establish 
the value of the deceased partner’s 
interest for estate and inheritance tax 
purposes thus eliminating subse- 
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quent arguments and disagreements 
with the taxing authorities. Sec- 
ondly, the fact that proceeds of life 
insurance are not taxable as income, 
except in circumstances where there 
is a recognized transfer for value, 
gives life insurance a tremendous ad- 
vantage over any other manner of 
funding the purchase of a partner’s 
interest. 


Two-man Partnership 


Let’s take a simple example to 
demonstrate. We have a highly suc- 
cessful two-man partnership into 
which each partner has contributed 
an equal amount of capital over a 
period of years. Their gross sales 
amount to $400,000 per year and 
each partner draws $25,000 per year 
in salary and bonus. They agree be- 
tween them that the net worth of the 
business including good will is $200,- 
000 and that in event of the death 
of either of them, the other is to buy 
the deceased’s share at $100,000. 
They have their attorney draw up a 
binding buy and sell agreement but 
they fail to include any life insur- 
ance in the plan. The survivor is 
given a period of 10 years over which 
he is to pay off the $100,000 plus 
5% interest on the remaining bal- 
ance to the heirs of the deceased 
partner. This arrangement sounds 
reasonable and it certainly is better 
than no plan at all. It protects the 
deceased’s heirs and guarantees them 
a steady income for 10 years, assum- 
ing of course that the survivor is able 
to successfully operate the business 
and meet his obligations to the sur- 
vivor’s family, as well as pay his 
increased income taxes and his own 
living costs, which by the way, are 
not small because he and his family 
have become accustomed to a rela- 
tively high standard of living on his 
$25,000 a year income. 

Prior to the tragedy our survivor 
had an income of $25,000 and with 
his family exemptions he paid $6,- 
000 Federal Income Tax and $1,100 
State income tax, leaving 17,900 
spendable dollars. After the tragedy 
when he becomes sole owner of the 
business his income is $50,000 but 
he must spend $10,000 of this for 
help to replace his deceased partner. 
He now has $40,000 income and his 
Federal income tax is $14,000 while 
his State income tax is $2,500—a 
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total of $16,500 in taxes which leaves 
him $23,500. But he has a $10,000 
note due which must be paid out of 
this $23,500, leaving him $13,500 
for living expenses. He has $5,000 
in interest due also but this is de- 
ductible for income tax purposes and 
in his 56% bracket it only actually 
costs him $2,200, thus he has $11,300 
remaining for living expenses which 
have previously taken all of $17,900. 
Can he make it? Yes, he probably 
can but not without a struggle. The 
family is going to take a 27% cut- 
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back in their standard of living. This 
is no mean accomplishment. If the 
family can’t cut the mustard he will 
next borrow on his personal life in- 
surance and sink this capital into the 
business. Anyway we look at it he 
is going to have a rough time and he 
may have to end up selling an inter- 
est in the business to someone he 
would rather not be associated with 
or he could hang on by putting all 
of his personal assets in the busi- 
ness and then going broke. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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What a 
everyone because it could have all 
been avoided if a good life insur- 
ance agent had taken the time to tell 
these two 45-year-old partners that 
a life insurance premium of about 
$5,000 per year would have funded 
their partnership agreement with 
$100,000 of life insurance on each 
of them. This $100,000 of life insur- 
ance would come to either of them 
income tax free in event of the death 
of the other. The deceased’s interest 
could be discharged with no strain 
and everybody including society in 
general would be better off. As 
frosting on the cake it would be well 
to point out to our successful part- 
ners that if they live, this life insur 
ance would have sufficient cash value 
at age 65 to pay each of them about 
$450.00 per month the rest of theit 
life if they wished to retire at that 
time. We might also mention that 
these policies materially strengthen 
their company credit as well as fur- 
nish the highest grade collateral 
available should they need to borrow 
money. In fact, it is the only collat- 


needless tragedy for 





eral they can own which possesses 
a guaranteed borrowing value at a 
relatively low guaranteed rate of 
interest. 


Corporate Provisions 


The corporation differs materially 
from the proprietorship or partner- 
ship. It is an artificial being, a cre- 
ation of the law. It is superior to 
the partnership and proprietorship 
in three major respects. 

(1) Liability of the corporate own- 
ers (stockholders) is limited to the 
amount they have invested in the 
company stock. 

(2) Death of a corporate owner 
(stockholder) does not cause auto- 
matic liquidation as in the propri- 
etorship and partnership. In other 
words a corporation being a creature 
of the law does not die thus it has 
continuity of life and existence lack- 
ing in the other business forms. 

(3) Ownership of a corporation is 
more flexible because it is a simple 
matter to transfer stock through sale 
or gift. The disadvantages of the 
corporation versus the partnership 
are its vulnerability to heavy taxes 
Federal and State and the necessity 
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of observing Government regula- 
tions and filing Gevernment reports. 

Our remarks here refer to the 
closed corporation, one with a small 
number of stockholders each of 
whom is interested in management 
of the corporation rather than the 
large publicly held corporation such 
as General Electric or AT&T. 

Essentially the closed corporation 
is nothing more than an incorporated 
partnership and thus its problems 
are about the same as those of the 
partnership which we have previ- 
ously discussed. The important dif- 
ference is that death of an owner 
does not dissolve a corporation as it 
does a partnership. On the death of 
a stockholder his stock passes to his 
personal representative (executor 
or administrator) and is then passed 
to his heirs. This is a matter of vital 
importance both to the heirs of the 
deceased as well as to the surviving 
stock owners because it brings new 
personalities onto the management 
team. 

Even if the deceased were a 
minority stockholder, the situation 
could become serious for the surviv- 
ing stockholders. The executor has 
the right to investigate the books, 
attend all meetings of the directors, 
and in general make himself a nui- 
sance. Thus, life could become un- 
bearable for the surviving stockhold- 
ers, with very disastrous effects on 
earnings. 

If, on the other hand, the deceased 
were a majority stockholder, the 
situation could become tragic for the 
survivors. The executer couid then 
elect a new board of directors, kick 
out the surviving stockholder-execu- 
tives, and take over full management 
of the company. 

The heirs of the deceased also 
stand to suffer heavily in such a 
situation especially should our de- 
ceased stockholder be a minority 
owner. His heirs might well have a 
sizeable amount of capital tied up 
in the business on which manage- 
ment would pay no dividends. If the 
heirs needed income, and they usu- 
ally do, there would be no alterna- 
tive except to sell the stock at a price 
the surviving stockholders wished to 
pay which in all probability would be 
well below its actual value. 

Is there a solution to this prob- 
lem? Certainly there is and it rests 


(Continued on page 102) 
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for a large part in the hands of life 
underwriters. The solution is identi- 
cal to that described previously in 
the partnership: A written agree- 
ment which calls for stock redemp- 
tion by the corporation or stock pur- 
chase by the surviving stockholders. 
This agreement should be funded by 
life insurance in amounts adequate 
to carry out the agreement. The 
values of this corporation life insur- 
ance, assuming the owners live, are 
identical to those previously enumer- 
ated for partnership insurance. 


Not Tax Deductible 


We should keep in mind that pre- 
miums on business life insurance are 
not deductible for income tax pur- 
poses. Isn’t it fortunate that this is 
true because if they were deductible 
it would stand to reason that the pro- 
ceeds in event of death would be tax- 
able as income. Deductibility of pre- 
miums would destroy the most 
important of the basic concepts of 
business life insurance. You can’t de- 
duct what you haven’t spent. Premi- 
ums on business life insurance are a 
direct charge against company sur- 
plus, but to counterbalance this 
charge is the fact that the increase in 
cash value reserves is a credit to sur- 
plus. The difference between the 
charge and the credit is the net cost 
of the life insurance. A ledger state- 
ment will do a perfect job of explain- 
ing this. We should keep in mind 
that the reserve on a business life in- 
surance policy as in any life insur- 
ance policy is increasing each year at 
a guaranteed rate of interest income 
tax free. For a company in a 52% 
tax bracket this is a very important 
consideration. 


Whether corporation, partnership 
or proprietorship every successful 
business has one or more key men 
upon whom its success depends— 
the president, treasurer, sales man- 
ager, advertising manager, research 
engineer, production manager, plant 


manager, etc. They constitute the 
most valuable asset of the business. 
Profits are made by men and not by 
machines. Thus is born the idea of 
key man insurance. Management 
has long recognized the importance 
of insuring plants, machinery, stock 
and material assets against fire, wind 
damage, floods, etc. Only in recent 
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years has management recognized 
that these material assets are worth- 
less without key men who have the 
know-how to use them sufficiently 
well to make a profit for the com- 
pany. 

Who is a key man and where do 
we find him? Rest assured that there 
is at least one key man in every 
successful business. He may be a 
man with special skill or knowledge 
such as a gifted executive, a research 
chemist, a dynamic sales manager or 
a highly efficient production man- 
ager, 

He may be the man who has close 
personal connections with substantial 
buyers of the firm’s product or serv- 
ice. He may be an ex-government 
employee who knows his way around 
Washington. He may be any indi- 
vidual in the business who because 
of his connections, wealth, personal- 
ity or political pull is responsible for 
a sizeable portion of the company’s 
business. 


Several Key Men 


The key man may be the individ- 
ual who is the chief source of the 
company’s credit, he may be wealthy 
in his own right and be able person- 
ally to finance the company when 
funds are required or he may be the 
man who knows the bankers and in 
whom the bankers have confidence. 
Whoever he is and whatever he does 
for the company, he is important and 
we must not forget that there may 
be several key men in any one busi- 
ness whether it be corporation, part- 
nership or sole proprietorship. 

It is the responsibility of under- 
writers to see that these key men are 
insured if we want a healthy busi- 
ness community. How should it be 
done? Educate management on the 
values of key man insurance and 
what it can do for the business. Here 
again some of the missionaries’ zeal 
must be evident. 

The points that can be made for 

key man insurance are as follows: 
(1) Key man insurance indemnifies 
the firm for loss of key man and pro- 
vides the cash to go out and hire the 
best possible replacement, thus the 
firm can continue in the profit col- 
umn. 
(2) Key man insurance is a safe, 
simple and convenient method by 
which the firm can accumulate a re- 
serve for business emergencies. 


(3) Key man insurance improves 
the firm’s credit because bankers and 
business men alike respect manage- 
ment which makes intelligent plans 
for the future. Furthermore there 
is no finer collateral than a good life 
insurance policy. 


(4) Proceeds in event of death of 
key man are received income tax 
free. 


(5) Key man insurance provides a 
measure of stability in the eyes of 
creditors, customers and employees. 


(6) Proceeds of key man insurance 
can be used to extend the salary of 
the key man to his family for a pe- 
riod of time after his death at no 
cost to the company because the pro- 
ceeds are received by the firm tax 
free and the final salary paid to the 
family is tax deductible by the firm. 
Furthermore, the first $5,000 re- 
ceived by the key man’s beneficiary 
is received income tax free by her. 


(7) Proceeds of key man insurance 
may be used by the firm to buy up 
any interest he may have had in the 
firm. 


(8) In event the key man lives to 
retirement age the cash reserves on 
key man insurance may be used to 
purchase his interest in the business 
or applied toward his retirement in- 
come through a deferred compensa- 
tion arrangement. 

Key man insurance is probably the 
‘asiest form of business insurance to 
write because it is basically very sim- 
ple and easy for management to un- 
derstand and appreciate. 


The Greatest of Tools 


If an insurance man is worthy of 
being called a life underwriter, he 
will accept the tremendous challenge 
of helping American business be 
successful. We hear a lot of talk 
today about communism and other 
isms and how they are a threat to 
our way of life. We also know that 
communism cannot live and thrive in 
a strong and healthy economy. We 
have the greatest of tools in our 
hands, which if properly and intelli- 
gently applied, can do more than any 
other single factor toward building 
and maintaining a strong, vigorous 
and healthy economy. That tool is 
business life insurance. 
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Now Continental Casualty offers 
you several Student Accident In- 
surance Plans loaded with benefits 
that are bound to appeal to schools 
in your town. And, with the rapidly 
growing school population, student 
coverage can mean sizeable profits. 
The exclusive Continental 
““Teacher’s Kit’’ that goes with 
every plan minimizes the red tape 
and problems connected with ad- 
ministering this kind of insurance. 
Every home room teacher gets a 
kit which makes it easy for her to 
handle the necessary details. 


Accident Insurance for Students is 
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Pearl Assurance Company, Ltd. (United States Branch) 


Chief Office: 19 Rector Street, New York 6, New York 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1960 


Assets Liabilities 


| PE TR eee ere Ee, wae 0.40 0 6 edo a Unearned premium reserve $2,954,954.94 


* Stocks . ain pat on ebeceseesu See Losses in process of adjustment 1,020,845.00 





Cash and bank deposits , 493,667.85 Reserve for taxes a we<ks 85,786.95 
Agents’ balances and other Receivables 1,812,993.09 Reserve for all other liabilities 340,167.37 
Other Assets .... ; 200,814.56 Contingency reserve 92,305.85 
Statutory deposit 500,000.00 
Total Assets an ; ieeas $8, 154,663.70 Surplus eeeeeeees 3,160,003,50 


Surplus to Poliecyholders 3,752,909.44 
* Valuations on basis approved by National Association of 


Insurance Commissioners. Securities carried at $1,507,417.46 TOTAL $8,154,663.70 





are deposited as required by law ila 





The Monarch Insurance Company of Ohio 


Corporate Office: 1423-4 Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Chief Office: 19 Rector Street, New York 6, New York 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1960 (NEW YORK BASIS) 


Liabilities 


3onds ....... — $18,844,377.57 Unearned premium reserve $13,930,501.88 
* Stocks .... 5 ae bs 11,718,104.70 Losses in process of adjustment... 4,812,553.00 

Cash and bank deposits 456,363.74 Reserve for taxes 404,424.18 
Agents’ balances and other Receivables ....... 419,842.39 Reserve for all other liabilities .... 266,724.99 
Other Assets . ; - 183,847.23 Contingency Reserve 61,827.21 
Capital eas 613,912.50 
Total Assets ... : : $31 622,535.63 Surplus 10,532,591.87 


Surplus to Policyholders 12,208,331.58 
* Valuations on basis approved by National Association of 


Insurance Commissioners. Securities carried at $1,101,994.93 TOTAL $31,622.535.68 





are deposited as required by law 
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Cost of Compulsory 


AT THE PRESENT Loss rate, the cost 
of compulsory automobile insurance 
in North Carolina—if it is continued 
—will be an extra $100 million dur- 
ing the next five years, according 
to the Committee for Better Motor- 
ists’ Protection in North Carolina 
which is conducting an intensive 
campaign to prevent the extension 
of the state’s compulsory law when 
it expires May 15. 

The committee claims that at the 
present time, the mood seems to be 
to let the insurance companies con- 
tinue to pay out 15, 20 and 30 per 
cent more in claims and expenses 
than they are taking in in premiums. 
It says the effects of compulsory have 
just begun to make themselves felt 
that the first trickle in the rising tide 
of rate increases was the 6.3% in- 
crease recently granted, 

Not only has the dollar loss risen 
sharply because premiums are 
grossly inadequate compared to the 
risk involved, the Committee adds, 
but other statistics show a turn for 
the worse : 

e The population of the assigned 
risk pool is skyrocketing. 

e Traffic fatalities, which were fall- 
ing steadily for the three years prior 
to compulsory, have risen steadily 
in the three years since compulsory 
became effective. 

e A substantial part of the state’s 
excellent Highway Patrol has been 
forced off the road by the mountain 
of paper work required of them 
under compulsory. 

e Industry projections of current 
loss trends indicate a further rise in 
insurance losses of 60% by 1965. If 
this projection holds true, the total 
loss due to compulsory may be well 
in excess of the present $100 million 
estimate, which is based only on 
present losses. 

If the Legislature decides to ex- 
tend the compulsory law, the Com- 
mittee notes that it should face up 
to the clear alternatives : 

The policyholders must be prepared 
to take on a greatly increased burden 
in premium payments; or 

The losses must be forced on an 
already overburdened insurance in- 
dustry, resulting in a constricting 
market with many of the companies 
withdrawing from the auto insurance 
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business in North Carolina; or 
The Legislature must consider some 
form of socialization which would 
mean taking the money from the 
taxpayers to cover the losses. 

The Committee is backing a com- 


prehensive safety and financial re- 
sponsibility program which will offer 
complete protection and at the same 
time avoid the administrative chaos 
and spiraling costs imposed on the 
people by the compulsory law. 


Avalanche Ahead 
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“Payroll audits, payroll audits! 
Is that all you can talk about?” 


Take it easy, lady. With payroll audits 
overdue the poor man is having trouble 
with collections and doesn’t even know 
what’s due him in commissions. He needs 
Bituminous. Prompt audit service, com- 
bined with forward-looking use of modern 
rating plans, an effective accident pre- 
vention program and johnny-on-the-spot 
loss adjustment, will have him talking 
about bigger writings and bigger earn- 
ings. Like we keep saying, Bituminous 
is a specialist in workmen’s compensa- 
tion and liability coverages. Get in touch 


with your nearest Bituminous branch or 
general agent. 
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Richmond, Va.; Rock Island, Ill., and St, Louis, Mo. 
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' Bituminous Casualty Corporation 
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ROBERT W. HENDERSON 
William, Lynde & Williams 
Painesville, Ohio 


S CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGISTS, 
FS group has found that we 
can often help a manager best by 
getting him to look harder into the 
mirror and see his role as a manager 
in a somewhat new and different 
light. I hope to raise a few ques- 
tions which will reinforce and _ bol- 
ster thinking about managerial be- 
havior. 

We are all aware of the increasing 
popularity of the company 
My first question deals with how it 
can be used to improve manage- 
ment behavior. The company image 
is entering more and more openly 
into all the policies and plans of in- 
surance companies, because adver 


image. 


tising and public relations people 
are constantly directing attention 
toward the 
ceived by both employees and the 


how company is per 
public. For example, one of the most 
widely publicized public images is 
\llstate’s pair of good hands. /n 
good hands has become a focal point 
of every Allstate ad, and symbolizes 
the public image of this very suc- 
cessful organization, 


An Accurate Image 


There is a very new public image 
that I am especially enthusiastic 
about. It is Nationwide’s newly 
coined word, Securance. With its 
implications of much broader secu- 
rity than insurance alone, I am sure 
that securance will come in for much 
criticism from more 
companies, 


conservative 
Nevertheless, it is an 
accurate image of an insurance com- 
pany that is selling mutual funds, 
providing financing and doing other 
things of a noninsurance nature. 
Naturally, the image of any com- 
pany is far more than a simple word, 
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Human Aspects of Claims 


slogan or phrase. In many ways it 
becomes a way of life for the em 
ployees of that company. It has a 
strong influence on their thought 
patterns, their attitudes, their value 
systems and, finally, their everyday 
behavior. This leads to the first 
question. Do you have a good un- 
derstanding of your company image, 
and is your own personal image 
congruent—does your self- 
image match your company’s image ? 
If it does, your behavior is likely to 
be in step with your company poli 
cies and intentions; if it does not, 
your behavior is very likely to be 
out of tune with your company and 


own 


you will be leading your subordi 
nates down a different path away 
from the policies of your company. 


Self-Concept 


You may properly ask, What does 
a man’s self-image have to do with 
The idea of the self 
image or self-concept and how it 


his behavior ? 


shapes behavior is one of the most 
valid and that have 
come out of psychology in the past 


useful ideas 


twenty years. Many experiments 
have shown that the way a person 
looks at himself will explain his be 
havior, whether it is normal or not. 
The self-image or self-picture or 
self-concept as deduced through 
their deeds and their written and 
spoken explains men. It 
neatly explains a Hitler, a Lincoln, 
a George Washington, an Errol 
Flynn, a John D. Rockefeller, or 
even the most vicious criminal. If 
you will examine your self- 
image, you will find the reasons why 
you do many things, even when you 
find yourself asking, “Now why did 
I do that?” The man who perceives 
himself as a good claims manager 
tries to be just that. But think how 
much contrast there is between the 
claims manager who looks at him 


words 


own 


self as a tough and technical per- 
fectionist as opposed to the claims 
manager whose self-image is that 
of a fair and _ people-concerned 
teacher. Obviously, the one will 
manage differently than the other. 

Just to give you a different slant 
on the power and importance of the 
self-image, one of my former teach- 
ers has written a book on dreams. 
After examining over seven thou- 
dreams, Dr. Calvin S. Hall 
the conclusion that our 
dreams, if studied over a period of 
will tell us more about our 
self-image than they will about either 
our hidden wishes or our repressed 
sex desires. So if you have trouble 
finding out what your own particu- 
lar self-image is, start writing down 
all your dreams, study them, and 
find the consistent patterns that re- 
veal your deep-seated and uncon- 
scious self-image. 

Say your self-image is differént 
than that of your company image; 
what can you do? As I see it, you 
have several alternatives. You can 
ride along assured that you will con 


sand 
came to 


time, 


stantly be out of step with your 
organization. Or, you can leave and 
find an_ institution image 
matches yours. Or, you can try to 
change your company’s image, but 
my experience says the odds are 
against you. And, last but most 
practical, you can change your own 
self-image. 


whose 


Enhance Effectiveness 


Now let us think 
can change his own self-image and 
what this may do for him in enhanc- 
ing his effectiveness with people. 
Most simply we do it by changing 
our beliefs, our interests, our values 
and our attitudes. 

First, what beliefs should we 
have? I’ll confine myself to one sim- 


~ an tin ed on the next x sae) 


how anyone 
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ple statement. Any manager should 
believe in the potential worth, good- 
ness and effectiveness of every em- 
ployee he has. The manager who 
believes in the worth of his people 
treats them differently than the one 
who looks at them as fault-laden 
chattels. If you have the self-image 
of this kind of a believing manager, 
your criticisms of your employees 


will be constructive and positive and 
you will forever be trying to help 
them be more effective, more pro- 
ductive and better human beings. 
selief in the potential worth of peo- 
ple, that is, their ability to develop 
and improve, is a bedrock concept 
necessary for maximum managerial 
success, 

Second, what kinds of interests 
should the claims man or claims 
manager have if he is to perform 
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best in the human aspects of the 
job? The obvious and simple an- 
swer is people. But this is not pre- 
cise enough! Everyone is interested 
in people as witnessed by the popu- 
larity of Look and Life magazines. 
The real answer to the question of 
what sort of interests the claimsman 
or the claims manager should have 
lies in an optimum or best mixture 
of interests. Here again, we cannot 
explore fully. But perhaps we can 
get some mental wheels churning 
by asking a few more questions. 
How technical should his interests 
be? 

I suspect that too much anatomical, 
physiological or mechanical interests 
can create blind spots when it comes 
to dealing with people. 

Should claims people have any per- 
suasive interests? 

The answer to this is definitely yes, 
but there must be an optimum 
amount of salesmanship for any 
claims function. 

Should claims people have the same 
interest in cooperation, in social 
work or service to people as person- 
nel people? 

They certainly should be interested 
in serving or helping people as 
claims is a service function, but it 
will take a lot of soul-searching for 
any claimsman to determine if his 
service interests are too strong, too 
weak or just right. 


Various Interests 


Likewise, we could discuss how 
much any claimsman should be in- 
terested in writing, in statistics, in 
accounting, in safety, in general 
management, in communications, 
etc. The interest mix tells as much 
about the self-image and helps us 
predict how people will behave. 

Third, what should the value sys- 
tem of any claimsman be? Values 
are very akin to interests, so that 
it is often hard to separate them. In 
the widely discussed and controver- 
sial book, The Organization Man, 
William H. Whyte, Jr., gives a chart 
showing the executive values of a 
Sears Roebuck executive. The 
Sears executive should score some- 
what above average in theoretical-— 
meaning that he should value knowl- 
edge for its own sake, but not too 
much. His highest value is eco- 
nomic. I interpret this as meaning 
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that he should be interested in earn- 
ing money for himself and _ his 
company, and that he should be 
fundamentally a practical and real- 
istic-minded man. 

The chart shows two kinds of 
people values and both are above 
average. The social value refers to 
the desire to cooperate with, help 
and understand people. The polit- 
ical value is the one that encom- 
passes the desire to persuade, sell, 
direct, organize, influence and ma- 
nipulate people. I seldom find an 
executive who is just a bit above 
average in both social and political. 
3ut I can assure you that most men 
who score very high on social are 
cooperative and easy to get along 
with. On the other hand, the busi- 
ness dictator usually scores high on 
political. 

In passing, I can add that Mr. 
Whyte did not show what the Sears 
executive scores on the religious 
value. I find, however, that most 
business leaders score above average 
or high in religious and their re- 
ligious scores tend to rise as they get 
older and get nearer the Pearly 
Gates. 

And last, what should the atti- 
tudes of a claimsman be? A good 
many psychiatrists, psychologists 
and others who do mental hygiene 
work feel that the only way anyone 
is going to change in personal habits 
is through attitudinal change. I es- 
timate that knowing what attitudes 
you need in a claims department is 
one-third of the battle. The other 
two-thirds is getting people’s atti- 
tudes to change in the right direc- 
tion. 

The proper or best attitudes are 
easy to list. But the exact extent to 
which they should operate in a 
claims department takes consider- 
able thought and discussion. For ex- 
ample, how much of a trusting atti- 
tude can the claimsman take toward 
the claimant? Perhaps he can be 
more trusting in rural Iowa than in 
metropolitan New York. How does 
he get the best blend of a profes- 
sional and a helpful attitude that will 
settle claims most effectively? Of 
this I am sure: If a claims depart- 
ment has an optimum of attitudes 
that can be labeled positive, con- 
structive, energetic, aggressive, co- 
operative, open-minded and the like, 
the stage is set for good claims work. 
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Cash in Office & Banks 

U. S. Government Bonds * 
Other Bonds 

Mortgage Loans 


(Under 90 days old) 
Other Admitted Assets 


Tora, ADMITTED ASSETS 


Reserve for: 
Losses & Loss Expense 
Unearned Premiums 


Surplus: 
Special Contingent 
Unassigned Funds 


Tora. LIABILITIES & SURPLUS 


by law. 


holders Since Organization. 
FIRE 


Owners’, 


10 Columbus Circle 





ASSETS 


Premiums in Course of Collection Less Comm. 


LIABILITIES 


Taxes, Expenses, etc. ........ 
Dividends Declared & Unpaid 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


Securities carried at $544,539.13 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required 
* Valuation on basis approved by National Association of Insurance Commissioners 


OVER $22,250,000 


In Cash Dividends and Advance Savings Returned to Policy- 


ALLIED LINES io 
INLAND MARINE 


Landlords’ and Tenant's Liability written at 20% 
advance discount. Dividend participating. Non-Assessable. 


N. Y. COLISEUM TOWER OFFICE BUILDING 


$ 1,830,586.87 
14,315,150.28 
18,702,279.25 
185,181.88 


3,315,288.15 
1,276,599.10 


$39,625,085.53 


$20,715,894.15 
9,060,348.78 
1,735,841.37 
593,126.14 


950,000.00 
6,6009,875.09 


7,559,875.09 
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I have been talking about the in- 
ternal or subjective man. All human 
behavior stems from our inner 
selves. In fact, I can give you a 
quote from Socrates, who once said, 
“Beloved Pan, and all ye other gods 
who haunt this place, give me beauty 
of the inner soul; and may the out- 
ward and inward man be at one.” 

If you want to get in step with 
your company, make sure that your 
self-image is congruent with the 
company image. If you find a need 


to change your self-image, go to 
work on your beliefs, interests, val- 
ues and attitudes. And of this I am 
sure, a healthy and realistic self- 
image is the best way I know to set 
the stage properly for good mental 
health, for business success, and for 
personal happiness. Or, if you want 
to put it in a terse nutshell, make 
sure that your self-image makes you 
the sort of person who people are 
glad to see wherever you go—not 
whenever ! 





rate — 


— changes 


BLUE CROSS RATES 


AN AVERAGE INCREASE of 28.4% in 
certain rates has been approved for 
the Associated Hospital Service of 
Capital District; the Albany, New 
York, area’s Blue Cross plan. The 
increase effective around 
the first of June. At the same time 
an average increase of 43.7% in the 
rates of the Northeastern New York 
Medical Inc., the Blue 
Shield plan for the same area, will 
become effective. 

New York Superintendent of In- 
surance Thomas Thacher approved 
the application by Rochester Hospi- 
tal Service Corporation (Rochester 
Blue Cross) for subscriber rate in 


becomes 


Service, 


creases on its community-rated di- 
rect-payment and group remittance 
contracts effective April 1. The new 
group remittance rates are $4.28 for 
individuals and $8.56 for families, as 
compared to the old rates of $3.48 
and $6.96 respectively. On direct 
payment rates the new charge is 
$7.60 for individuals and $9.90 for 
families as against former rates of 
$5.50 and $8.60 respectively. 

The New Jersey insurance depart- 
ment has disapproved a filing of the 
Medical-Surgical Plan of New 
Jersey (Blue Shield) for an average 
increase of 23.5% in its rates. Com- 
missioner Howell indicated he would 


reluctantly agree to a lesser increase 
if a revised filing is submitted. 


E.C. RATE CHANGES 


REVISED EXTENDED COVERAGE rates 
filed by the South Carolina Inspec- 
tion and Rating Bureau became ef- 
fective in that state on March 1. The 
changes result in an average increase 
of 22.9%, which, however, still 
leaves them 5.2% below the 1948 
level. Some upward and downward 
adjustments in fire rates became ef- 
fective the same date but there was 
no over-all change. The rate changes 
do not apply to homeowners policies. 
They are based on a $100 deductible 
for windstorm and hail damage in 
the seacoast territory; including the 
beach areas, and a $50 deductible in 
the inland territory. 


SAFE DRIVER PLAN 


THE SAFE DRIVER plan of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers and the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association was ap- 
proved in Georgia effective March 
10. This is the thirty-fourth state to 
approve the plan. At the same time 
an 8.4% increase in basic rates be- 
came effective in the state. The plan 
received vigorous criticism at the 
Virginia State Compensation Com 


_— Booth,Potter,Seal & Co. 


Public Ledger Building 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


REINSURANCE 


ON INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


mission hearing, being attacked by 
Norman Elliott, counsel for the com- 
mission and by the Virginia Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. In Vir- 
ginia a 12.2% increase in liability 
rates and an 8.7% decrease in physi- 
cal damage rates was also filed. 

William S. Gillam, manager of the 
research division of the NBCU re- 
ports that a recent study shows that 
companies using the safe driver in- 
surance plan in California have reg- 
istered substantial increases in the 
number of automobiles insured. It 
is attracting new business both from 
previously uninsured persons and 
from those previously insured with 
deviating companies, he states. There 
was a 12% increase in the number of 
private passenger, automobiles in- 
sured in California during the first 
three months of 1960 as compared 
with the same period a year earlier 
when the plan was not in effect. This 
was more than double the increase 
in the number of private passenger 
automobiles registered for the com- 
parable period. 


AUTO PACKAGE PLAN 


[He NATIONAL Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters and the National Au- 
tomobile Underwriters Association 
introduced their package automobile 
policy and safe driver rating plan in 
Wyoming effective March 1 and in 
Idaho and Montana effective March 
15. At the same time basic liability 
rates for private passenger cars were 
increased 10.9% in Wyoming and 
reduced 5% in Idaho and 4% in 
Montana. Physical damage rates 
were reduced 1.7% in Wyoming and 
2.5% in Idaho and increased 3% in 
Montana for private passenger cars. 


W. C. RATE CHANGES 


REVISED WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION rates were approved by the 
Louisiana Insurance Rating Com- 
mission effective March 1. The 
changes result in an average reduc- 
tion of 0.6% which represents an 
estimated annual saving to policy- 
holders of $275,000. By industry 
group the average changes are: 
Manufacturing 3.7% decrease ; con- 
tracting 1.4% increase; and all 
others 1.9% decrease. 
(Continued on page 153) 
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ADMITTED ASSETS 
U.S. Goveenment Bomdsi... =... . « « tt . $2,720 CORR 
State and Municipal Bonds. . . . . .. . . . = 1,536,269.91 
ICS Sree eg rn ORNS oe gd ll 82,599.68 
a ee eee eee ee 
Industrial and Mise. Bonds. . . ....... 714,040.80 
EES a a ie ee a 80,274.00 
ESE oa ee ee ce 115,900.00 
Cc Ae es we sc lA 2 US eee 


*$9,128,679.38 


*Valuations on National Association of Insurance Commissioners Basis 


Trusteed Funds—Foreign Re a ae, eae 351,625.91 
Cash in Banks & Company’s Office . . . « 1,119,186.99 
Uncollected Premiums Less Reinsurance Pay aks ae 647,151.66 
All Other Admitted Assets . . . ww tk tl 333.694.16 
$11,580,338.10 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Outstanding Claims and Loss 
Adjustment Expenses . . - ee ee ee Re eeeE 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . . . . . . . . 1,632,543.17 
Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties . . . . . 757,599.28 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses. . . . . . 193,790.00 
Contingent Reserve for Reinsurance 
in Unadmitted Companies . . . . . . . . . 662,863.91 
Re ee gw ee cies ee 13,317.07 
NL emer 
Net Surplus . . - « «» $3,189,297.26 
POLICYHOLDE RS" SU RP L | nr 


$11,580,338.10 
LOSSES PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS 
SINCE ORGANIZATION ... . . . . . $116,687,116.83 


NOTE: On the basis of December 31st, 1960 market quotations for all Bonds 
and Stocks owned, admitted assets, net surplus, and policyholders’ surplus 
would be decreased by $206,174.59. 

Securities carried at $342,589.44 in the above statement are deposited with 
various State Insurance Departments as required by Law. 
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CONSOLIDATED MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


1960 1959 
Cash in Banks and Office $ 2,356,898 $ 1,043,618 


Bonds 25,859,651 23,265,506 
U. S. Government, States, Municipals, other governments, and 
corporates (valuation on N. Y. Insurance Dept. basis) 


Preferred Stocks ; 396,760 357,005 
Common Stocks 3,507,809 3,112,674 
Stock — Affiliate Long Island Insurance Company 1,890,900 1,593,563 
Real Estate (Home Office Buildings) 2,544,724 406,750 
Premium Balances 3,696,036 3,302,591 
Accrued Interest and Other Assets 827,077 660,141 


Total Assets ...... $41,079,855 $33,741,848 


Reserve for Losses and Loss Expense $18,269,893 $16,781,995 


. *ge . 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 9,677,622 9,622,878 
ld | | le@S Funds of Long Island Insurance Company 
held under Reinsurance Trc:iy 4,576,513 - 
Reserve for Taxes, Expenses, investments 


and Miscellaneous Liabilities 1,023,128 958,827 


Total Liabilities $33,547,156 $27,363,700 
Surplus to Policyholders 7,532,699 6,378,148 


Total Liabilities and Surplus $41,079,855 $33,741,848 











LONG ISLAND INSURANCE COMPANY 


1960 1959 
Cash in Banks and Off1C€ ...............ecccececesesseres psn ; ‘“ $ 106,399 $ 925,452 


Bonds 1,590,372 679,290 
a U. S. Government, States, Municipals, and corporates 


valuation on N. Y. Insurance Dept. basis) 
Funds held by Consolidated Mutual Insurance Company 
under Reinsurance Treaty 4,576,513 -- 
Premium Balances Sink 652,236 154,722 
Accrued Interest and Other Assets ... ; 70,743 6,732 


Total Assets oo......ccecsseeeoen $ 6,996,263 $ 1,766,196 


. eye, Reserve for Losses and Loss Expense $ 3,224,098 $ 130,196 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 1,707,816 41,881 

| | | ie Reserve for Taxes, Expenses, Investments 
and Miscellaneous Liabilities 173,449 556 
Total Liabilities $ 5,105,363 $ 172,633 
Surplus to Policyholders 1,890,900 1,593,563 
Total Liabilities and Surplus $ 6,996,263 $ 1,766,196 
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Should The Issues Of Liability and 
of Damages In Tort Cases Be Sepa- 
rated For The Purpose Of Trial? 


Affirmative: 


L. H. VOGEL 
Member, Chicago, Illinois Bar 


N THE sTATE Courts of Cook 

County, Illinois, there is presently 
a backlog of undisposed cases in ex- 
cess of 61,000. Cases now being 
tried in their calendar order have 
been filed five to six years before 
trial. This accumulation of delayed 
litigation is the result of a lack of 
serious effort on the part of the 
Bench and Trial Bar of our jurisdic- 
tion. It has developed as an in- 
sidious malignant growth on the 
judicial process. As is usually true 
in such malignancies, detection of tne 
disease has been delayed because of 
the effort to treat the symptoms. 
It follows, that upon the discovery 
of the disease frantic efforts are now 
being made to cure it. It is not in- 
curable. I believe that it must be 
fairly stated that Cook County, IIli- 
nois is not the only sufferer from the 
disease. A sober and concentrated 
effort based upon an intelligent un- 
derstanding of the problem is re- 
quired. 

It is against this backdrop of tragic 
circumstance that the following ob- 
servations are made. They are not 
intended to be dogmatic nor are they 
recommended as a panacea for all 
of the ills that have given rise to 
this malignancy. It is the thought 
of this lawyer, however, that the 
affirmative of the question under 
consideration, if adopted by those 
jurisdictions suffering from the ail- 
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Neparate Issues 


ment, will furnish some aid in its 
treatment. 

In an effort to curtail delay and 
make an inroad upon the backlog 
of litigation in the District Court for 
the Northern District of Illinois, 
Rule 21 was promulgated or No- 
vember 2, 1959. Its provisions are 
as follows: 

“Pursuant to and in furtherance 
of Rule 42(b), Federal Rules of 
Civil Procedure, to curtail undue 
delay in the administration of justice 
in personal injury and other civil 
litigation wherein the issue of liabil- 
ity may be adjudicated as a pre- 
requisite to the determination of any 
or all other issues, in jury and non- 
jury cases, a separate trial may be 
had upon such issue of liability, upon 
motion of any of the parties or at the 
Court’s direction, in any claim, 
cross-claim, counter-claim or third- 
party claim. 

In the event liability is sustained, 
the Court may recess for pre-trial 
or settlement conference or proceed 
with the trial on any or all of the 
remaining issues before the Court, 
before the same jury or before an- 
other jury as conditions may require 
and the Court shall deem meet. 

The Court, however, may proceed to 
trial upon all or any combination of 
issues if, in its discretion, and in 
furtherance of justice, it shall appear 
that a separate trial will work a 
hardship upon any of the parties or 
will result in protracted or costly 
litigation.” 

The adoption of this Rule had the 
unanimous approval of the Judges 
of the District and since its adoption, 
has, in proper cases, been imposed 
upon litigants. This Rule, therefore, 
represents the affirmative action of 





the Court in one of the jurisdiction 
to alleviate the unconscionable delay 
in the trial of cases. 

An examination of the efficacy of 
the procedure provided by Rule 21 
for the splitting of the issues of lia- 
bility and damages for separate 
trials, cannot logically proceed with- 
out a preliminary analysis of the 
circumstances which gave rise to its 
need. No reasonable test of the 
value of the practice suggested can 
be made without an understanding of 
those forces and _ circumstances 
which are responsible for the delay 
of trial. 


Principal Causes 


Much has been written upon the 
subject. Most of the writers con- 
ceive that in large measure the back- 
log is the result of the great influx 
of personal injury litigation in the 
past two decades. Some of the writ- 
ers have attempted to analyze the 
causes for delay. The treatise “De- 
lay in the Courts” furnishes an an- 
alytical discussion of the problem 
based upon graphs and statistics. 
It is fair to say that the writers con- 
clude that personal injury litigation 
has been relegated to the position 
of a poor relative in the Courts and 
that Chancery and so-called business 
litigation has had preference. If we 
adopt this view, and I believe that it 
is substantially correct, the inquiry 
here might well be limited to the de- 
lay in the trial of personal injury 
cases. (I claim some acquaintance 
with this field of the law as the 
result of almost forty years’ experi- 
ence. ) 

Many factors must be considered 
in determining the cause of such de- 
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a matter of fact, he can make 
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be fast, friendly and above 
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lay. I believe the principal contrib- 
uting causes are: 

1. The increased use of motor ve- 
hicles upon the highways, the exten- 
sion of the highway systems of the 
country and the attendant increase in 
accident incidence. 

2. The increased population of the 
country. 

3. The imposition on the body of the 
law of the social beliefs of the Judges 
who compose the courts of review of 
the various jurisdictions. Some 
authorities with more courage than 
[, have described this tendency as 
“legislation by the courts.” 

4. The wide publicity given to large 
verdicts or settlements made in per- 
sonal injury actions. It is not sug- 
gested that the right of freedom of 
speech or freedom of the press 
should be curtailed in any degree, 
but I point out that this character 
of publicity whets the appetite of 
litigious persons; and 

5. The increasingly ponderous pro- 
cedure in the courts. I believe that 
this results from the well inten- 
tioned, but erroneous concept that 
the innovations which we have seen 
in procedure and pleading in the past 
30 years would simplify litigation. 
I have heretofore on numerous oc- 
casions, designated these efforts to 
be aimed at the end result, “every 
man his own lawyer,” or, otherwise 
stated, a knowledge of the function of 
pleading and procedure is an unnec- 
essary appendage to the education 
of a lawyer. 

Other matters of lesser impor- 
tance have contributed to the mount- 
ing backlog of cases in those juris- 
dictions troubled with the ailment. 
I have in mind the alleged inade- 
quate number of judges, the insuffi- 
cient number of courtrooms in which 
trials may be had, the limited num- 
ber of lawyers who are interested 
in the trial of causes and the mount- 
ing waste of time in so-called pre- 
trial conferences which truly, should 
be designated, conciliation meetings. 
(This observation must be under- 
stood to be directed principally at 
the practice in the State Courts in 
Cook County. In my state, to some 
extent, the dignified process of the 
law has degenerated to the point 
where the Court’s chambers are no 
more and no less than an auction 
block for the rights of litigants, both 
plaintiffs and defendants. ) 


Quite certainly, there is presently 
no answer to proposition 1, with 
which the courts may deal. We shall 
not have this problem solved until 
space travel becomes more popular 
than at present and thus removes 
from the highways of the country 
and the streets of the cities, that 
burden of transportation created by 
the increased use of motor vehicles. 

Recent agitation looking to birth 
control, may eventually reduce the 
problem posed in 2 above, but it is 
doubtful if the courts effectively ever 
can deal with this problem. 

As to point 3 above, it is sug- 
gested that this is peculiarly a prob- 
lem for the courts. The doctrine of 
stare decisis has long since been rele- 
gated to an obscure position, hauled 
out only when it serves the pur- 
pose of affirming or reversing some 
judgment where the Courts of Ap- 
peal can find no better reason for 
their action than the prior decision 
of some wise court announcing a 
rule of law convenient to the mo- 
ment. 

As to the fourth category, what 
has been said above, I believe, ex- 
plains the inability of any agency 
to deal with this question. I have 
said that this character of publicity 
whets the appetite of litigious per- 
sons. This is not the sole result. 
Personal injury plaintiffs, having 
inconsequential injuries and having 
cases of little merit on liability (if 
in the law there is any longer such 
creature) cannot be induced to ac- 
cept reasonable settlements and the 
courts are, therefore, further clogged 
with trivial litigation. 

It seems, therefore, that it is in the 
fifth division of the foregoing analy- 
sis that some progress can be made 
in the elimination of the delay be- 
tween the commencement of suit and 
its trial. 


Salutary Purposes 


My discussion thus far has dealt 
almost entirely with personal injury 
litigation for the reasons stated. In 
the area of general civil litigation, 
the practice of divided trials can 
be effective. It is submitted that the 
two principal purposes sought to be 
accomplished are salutary: a) to 
save trial time and encourage settle- 
ments, and b) to simplify jury trials 
in order that the issues may be made 
more understandable to a jury and 
to eliminate or substantially reduce, 








prejudice sometimes resulting from 
the trial of several issues together. 
Judge Julius Miner, who was ac- 


tive in the promulgation of Rule 21 | FINANCIAL STATEM ENT 


in the District Court for the North- AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1960 
ern District of Illinois, in a memo- 


randum decision in a recent case of a i op ASSETS 
O’Donnell v. Watson, et al., N.D. Gene enn yo snoe e 
ice Eastern Div., April 4, 1960, ee Stocks 1,226,892 
said : 


d aa Real Estate 215,319 
“The rule is intended to reduce trial apa Premiums in Course of Collection 3,502,826 


time through simplification of issues, eed All Other Assets 623,962 
to increase settlements through more ie TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 
objective evaluation of cases by : : 

counsel and parties, to eliminate 3 LIABILITIES 

sympathy and prejudice in the trial Leas ane Adjustment Expenses $16,706,525 
f liability, and to prevent improper ue pr fabatennepesa — 
o = y, = I aah zi Taxes Due and Accrued 713,884 
considerations which tend to com- 


7 : r ; All Other 364,007 
promise verdicts in the trial of dam- ee TOTAL LIABILITIES $26,006,058 
ages. E aE SURPLUS 4,629,335 


TOTAL $30,635,393 








$30,635,393 


No Radical Departure *Includes $600,000 Additional Voluntary and Statutory Reserves. 


Superficially, to the conservative ee stasnderet ane fusataaien cogenen te te 
Bar, the prospect of a division of a 
suit for a preliminary trial on the 
issue of liability and a subsequent 
hearing on the question of damages, 
is a radical departure from our con- 
cept of the Constitutional guarantee 
of trial by jury. On serious analysis, 
however, it is difficult to find a solid 
basis for legal objection to this pro- NON-ASSESSABLE POLICIES 
cedure. Divided trials have been tn New Yooh—Adjclaiog Suet ~~ Mew Bagiend — 
known to the law for a long time. Fame pang mange A mp gl 
Suits in accounting, furnish one ex- 


Virginia — Wisconsin and District of Columbia 
ample. More recently questions of Written by “SECURITY” 
jurisdiction and other dilatory de- 


fenses, are usually heard in trials CURRENT DIVIDEND—NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY* 
separate from the principal issue. General and Elevator Liability, Manufacturers or 
Contractors Liability, Owners or Contractors Protec- 
Moreover, the suggested pro- tive Liability and Property Damage (Including Water 
F A Damage) Lega! Liability and Comprehensive Per 

cedure is in no sense novel. Rule 


sonal Liability Insurance 
42(b) of the Federal Rules of Civil ponerse ne vole =e 
Procedure, provides: “The Court in Se ee 
furtherance of convenience, or to wo» aleve ser w Sinead - 
avoid prejudice, may order a sepa- oe — on 
Riis ir jed Li 
rate trial on any ‘claim’ or of any ADVANCE DISCOUNT OF 15%, 
Bg er that the suggested ee 
practice does no more than spell out * CONSULT YOUR BROKER - 
in more detail the intent of the Rule. 
It simply provides machinery and 


J 

defines the policy which should en- 
courage separate trials for separate (: "| | || || (d 
issues. Furthermore, it is difficult PS 

to justify an objection to the pro- Hou aae 

cedure if Rule 21 of the District “I1INSURANCE COMPANY 
Court for the Northern District of HH OF NEW YORK 

Illinois shall be taken as the uni- 


versal Rule. It will be noted that papa SECURITY BUILDING — 329 East 149 Street 
the court is given wide discretion New York 51, New York — MOtt Haven 5-5000 
in ordering separate trials. It is ; 
conceivable that in unusual cases ah Scere 
circumstances may be presented \ 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Separate Issues 


which should preclude the 
tion of the issues for separate trials. 


separa 


In such instances, the trial judge, 
under the cited Rule, 
such separation. Thus, substantial 
protection to litigants against pos- 


may refuse 


sible injustice or hardship, is af- 
forded. 

It may be conceded that in cases 
where the plaintiff prevails in a trial 


of the issue of liability and there- 
after, a trial of the issue of damages 
is required, it is questionable 
whether the court’s time will be 
saved. However, as against this pos- 
sibility, there are the following cir- 
cumstances which should result in 
a substantial saving of trial time: 

1) Settlement before trial would be 
greatly encouraged by the knowledge 
that liability or other basic issues 
such as the Statute of Limitations, 


THE ANSWERS TO YOUR REINSURANCE REQUIREMENTS 


ARE YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


OCEAN REINSURANCE COMPANY « ceoar rapios, iowa 


will be tried first. (This cannot be 
generalized as advantageous either 
to the plaintiff or defendant. Such 
advantage necessarily depends upon 
the facts of a particular case. The 
plaintiff with a weak case on liabil- 
ity will be encouraged to settle 
more readily if he knows that issue 
will be tried first, irrespective of the 
extent of the damage. Where the 
plaintiff has a strong case on liabil- 
ity, the defendant will likewise, have 
an incentive to settle.) 
2) A trial of the question of liabil- 
ity or other basic issue with a con- 
sequent verdict in favor of a de- 
fendant would end the litigation with 
the obvious reduction in the time of 
trial. 
3) A trial of the liability issue or 
other basic question with a finding 
or verdict for plaintiff should result 
in the settlement of many suits be- 
fore the remaining issues are tried. 
I believe that the separation of the 
trial will tend to reduce prejudice 
against defendants and should elimi- 
nate or greatly reduce the effect of 
sympathy and compassion in per- 
sonal injury litigation. With the 
adoption of the suggested practice, 
the old adage, “The empty pants 
leg is the preponderance of evi- 
dence,” will no longer occupy its 
time-honored prominence on the 
question of liability. 


Application Feasible 


A problem in judicial administra- 
tion in recent years is the increase 
in the number of anti-trust cases 
and other protracted _ litigation. 
Many of these cases have kept a 
court occupied for many months. 
This problem was the subject of a 
series of discussions and reports par- 
ticipated in by the Bench and Bar 
culminating in the “Hand Book of 
Recommended Procedures for the 
Trial of Protracted Cases” adopted 
by the Judicial Conference in March, 
1960. As one means of controlling 
the length of anti-trust and other 
cases involving lengthy trials, the 
following recommendation is made: 
“Recommendation : 

It should be decided at pre-trial 
whether there will be separate trials 
of some issues. 

Discussion : 

Separate trials of separate issues 
may be feasible. The following mat- 
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ters are representative of those 
which might be considered at pre- 
trial.” 

There follows a list of eight differ- 
ent situations where separate trials 
of separate issues may be feasible: 
1) Trial of statute of limitations is- 
sue first. 

2) Separation of Sherman Act con- 
spiracy charges from 
Patman Act charges. 

3) Separation of the issues of liabil- 
ity from (a) content and form of 
decree ; or (b) amount of damages. 
In support of the recommendation 
for separating issues of liability from 
damages, the Handbook cites two 
decisions in anti-trust treble damage 
cases where such separation was 
ordered. (In a pending case in the 
Northern District of Illinois, Judge 
Miner has separated the issues of 
public injury, liability and damages. ) 
4) Separation of issues involved in 
charges of restraint of trade in (a) 
foreign commerce from (b) domestic 
commerce. 


Robinson- 


5) Separation of issues involving 
patent liability from (a) misuse of 
patents; or (b) violation of 
trust laws. 

6) Separation of primary claims 
from counterclaims. 

7) Separation of the interstate com 
merce issue in anti-trust cases from 
other issues. 

8) Separation of defense of release 
and discharge in treble damage ac- 
tions. 


anti- 


Some question has arisen whether 
there can be a separate trial of lia- 
bility apart from the question of 
damages in a treble damage action 
because the fact of damage must be 
proved to establish liability. This 
does not seem to be a sound argu- 
ment against the separation of issues 
as the fact of injury can be proved 
without proof of the amount of dam- 
ages which could await a further 
trial. 


Practical Evidence 


We have, thus far, been dealing 
with the question as one of theory. 
It is not necessary to rest the case 
for the proponents of the practice 
of separate trials solely upon this 
basis. Rule 21 of the Rules of 
the District Court for the North- 
ern District of Illinois, was promul- 
gated in November, 1959. Since 
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that time the Honorable Julius H. 
Miner, Judge of that Court, an ac- 
tive proponent of the suggested prac- 
tice, has accumulated records re- 
flecting the effect of the imposition 
of the Rule in his Court. In the six 
months following the adoption of 


Rule 21 he disposed of more than 
190 cases, with only 
required, | 
the 9 trials required in the disposi- 
tion of this large number of cases 


9 jury trials 


consider the result of 


to be of little consequence. The im- 
portance of this record is that by the 
application of the Rule and by judi- 
cial persuasion, the result was ac- 
complished. 

In using the expression, “judicial 
persuasion” I do not mean to imply 
that there was “judicial duress” in- 
volved. Upon the application of the 
practice provided by the Rule, coun- 
sel representing a plaintiff having a 
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weak case of liability will be much 
more amenable to a reasonable settle- 
ment than otherwise. 

As to defendants, for many years 
there has been available to them the 
right to contest only the issue of 
damages. Prior to the adoption of 
Rule 21 in our Federal Court, it 
was difficult, if not impossible, to 
persuade insurance companies and 
other entities constantly engaged in 
litigation involving claims for dam- 
ages by reason of personal injuries, 
that such procedure furnished an 
effective tool to reduce damages in 
cases of apparent liability. With the 
adoption of the Rule there is an ob- 
vious change of heart on the part of 
these litigants. When faced with a 
strong case of liability, it is not diffi- 
cult for a defending lawyer to in- 
fluence his client to waive a trial on 
the issue of liability and to contest 
solely the question of damages. 

It is not suggested that the adop- 
tion of a Rule giving power to the 
trial courts to separate for trial the 
issues of liability and of damages 


will be a complete answer to the 
increasing backlog of cases. It is 
one answer to the problem and, at 
least, indicates constructive thought 
and effort. Most certainly some- 
thing is being done. 


Negative: 


ALBERT E. BRAULT 
Member, Washington, D. C. Bar 


N THE DECEMBER, 1959 issue of 
Line American Bar Association 
Journal there appeared an article by 
the Hon. Julius M. Miner, Judge 
of the U. S. District Court for the 
Northern District of Illinois, titled : 
“Court Congestion, a New Ap- 
proach.” The author discussed Rule 
21 which had recently been adopted 
by that Court and expressed the 
view that such a procedure would 
help to relieve court congestion with- 
out sacrificing any of our cherished 
substantial or procedural safeguards. 

This article has provoked wide 
interest and discussion among law- 
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yers and judges all over the country, 
for the bench and bar are well aware 
of congestion in the trial calendars 
of courts in many jurisdictions re- 
sulting in protracted delays in the 
trial of cases. We recognize that 
court congestion is a serious prob- 
lem and that we should be most 
vigilant in our efforts to overcome 
it. It is important that we be re- 
ceptive to progressive changes which 
will result in relieving the congestion 
and expediting the trial and disposi- 
tion of cases. I believe, however, 
that such suggestions should be first 
carefully considered and weighed 
lest they should result in further 
increasing congestion, prolonging 
trials or even sacrificing fundamen- 
tal rights. 

It is not my purpose to review 
or attempt to seek out the causes 
for court congestion. These are 
many and varied. They vary in dif- 
ferent jurisdictions. In some it may 
be due to an inadequate number 
of judges; in others perhaps to cer- 
tain procedures in the trial of jury 
cases which have become habitual 
among the lawyers and judges of 
that particular court. One fact is 
universally recognized as the pre- 
dominant cause of court congestion 
and that is the vast increase in per- 
sonal injury litigation which has 
been progressive over the past 
twenty years. It is, therefore, this 
type of litigation which would be 
most affected by the proposal to 
separate trial of the issues of liabil- 
ity and damages, 


Unique Jurisdiction 


The District of Columbia, where 
it has been my privilege to practice 
law for more than thirty years, is a 
unique jurisdiction. It is a Federal 
District, the seat of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and therefore much of the 
litigation in its United States Dis- 
trict Court has to do with the Fed- 
eral Government. It is also the 
center of what in the past few years 
has become a large and populous 
metropolitan area, and since the Dis- 
trict Court also has local jurisdiction, 
it has been burdened with an ever 
increasing load of tort cases. How- 
ever, it is significant that in spite 
of this increase, and without any in- 
crease in the personnel of the court, 

(Continued on page 132) 
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50 Years Young in the Insurance Business 


A 100% “Connecticut Yankee’, Charles A. 
Edwards . . . left above, with his nephew, Lou 
Edwards, in the library of his 125 year old home 
. .. was born and raised in and has been a life-long 
resident of, the ‘“‘Nutmeg State.” 


This month, Mr. Edwards and Lou, who joined 
the firm in 1946, celebrate the 50th Anniversary 
of the founding of The Charles A. Edwards 
Company . . . one of Bridgeport’s leading and 
most successful insurance agencies. A success 
solidly based on ‘Service, Security, Stability” 
... the agency’s credo. And attributable in some 
measure, also, to the agency’s long association 
with Standard Accident. To quote Mr. Edwards... 


“I started in the insurance business in April, 1911 
and until 1925 I sold largely life insurance. I 
decided to go into the Casualty business in 1925 
and after making a very thorough search of 


I have since continued as an agent for that 
Company and I have found that it’s probably the 
best company from the standpoint of claims serv- 
ice and broad underwriting policies. I have, 
therefore, ‘lived’ with Standard for thirty-five 
years and have enjoyed every minute of it.” 


Here’s to at least thirty-five more equally en- 


joyable ‘“‘partnership’”’ years, Charlie, and con- 
gratulations on your 50th Anniversary. 
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companies, decided to take the agency for the 
Standard Accident Insurance Company. 
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FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1960 


REPUBLIC INSURANCE COMPANY 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Republic Writes Direct 
Agency Business in the 
Following States 


REPUBLIC INSURANCE COMPANY 


Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Iinors 
Indiana 
lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Virginia 
Washington 
Washington, D. C. 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 


Cash in Banks and Offices $2,743,070.52 Unearned Premium Reserve +5 $23,297,497.43 
*U. S. Government Bonds 5,121,930.66 
*State Bonds 1,148, 160.23 Reserve for Losses - » «  1,220,503.76 
*Mun a? 
sania age Reserve for Taxes  1,024,698.49 
“Industrial Bonds. . ‘ ‘ 5,700.00 
Mortgage Loans. . . . 534,389.50 
Collateral Loans ’ £gee 93,370.05 tContingency Reserve $9,614,975.90 
Savings and Loan Investments . 2,150,391.38 
+Public Utility Preferred Stocks . 878,450.00 Capital 
tindustrial Preferred Stocks . 1,405,700.00 ‘a : 
fBank Stocks 2. 2... : 6,269,320.00 Preferred $ 700,000.00 
tinsurance Stocks . » « » 1,627,545.00 
Vanguard Insurance Co. (a wholly owned 

Subsidiary) es . 4,406,242.25 Earned Surplus §,670,821.12 
tRailroad Common Stocks . 46,300.00 
+Public Utility Common Stocks 1,093,185.00 Policyholders’ Surplus . « +  20,485,797.02 
tindustrial Common Stocks . 5,304,703.00 
Agents’ Balances (Not over 90 days). . 1,299, 360.84 
Premium Notes er ; 2,209,315.56 
Home Office Building ; . 1,568,662.10 
Eastern Department Building . . . . . 201,712.9) 
Pacific Coast Department Building . « 257,063.60 
Due from Reinsurers . . . . » 806,375.79 
Other Assets ech oo « © AMES 


Other Liabilities kei 1,306,329.42 


Common 4,500,000.00 5,200,000.00 


'$47,334,826.12 $47,334,826.12 
“Amortized 


Value as established by Insurance Commissioners Committee on Valuation of Securities 

{Represents excess of market value of stocks over cost 

U_ S. Government bonds of the par value of $1,940,000.00 are on deposit with the Insurance Departments of various states in accordance 
with legal requirements 


VANGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY 


A WHOLLY OWNED SUBSIDIARY 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 


Republic and Vanguard 
Write the Following 
Coverage 


Fire 

Extended Coverage 
Windstorm 
Tornado 

Hail 

inland Marine 
Physical Loss 
Broad Form 

Riot 


Cash in Banks . . . - $ 824,869.70 Unearned Premmum Reserve . « « « »$2,823,082.05 
*U. S. Government Bonds . . ‘ . « 3,652,096.54 Reserve for Losses : oc.e« LID 
area are . . 346,865.18 Reserve for Taxes. . ‘ oo ee « RMB 
*Municipal Bonds. . . . . . . « 108,098.25 Other Liabilities . . cx eee | 
Collateralloans. . . . . . . . 283,245.55 tContingency Reserve. . .$ 56,628.87 
Mortgage Loans - « 296,517.12 Capital. . . . . . . . 2,000,000.00 
+tPublic Utility Preferred Stocks. . . . 622,250.00 Surplus . . . . 2,349,613.38 
tindustrial Preferred Stocks - 180,250.00 Policyholders’ Surplus . . . . . . . 4,406,242.25 
+Common Stocks . : 173,440.00 $8,944 ,005.84 
Civil Commotion Agents’ Balances (Not over 90 days). . 400 952 6 “Amortized 
Rents Premium Notes . te ws 121,952 o8 sad saheeies by Insurance Commissioners Committee on 
Explosion Due from Reinsurers . see 284 242 03 {Represents excess of market value of stocks over cost 
Other Assets . . os a =>. eee 49,227.03 U. S. Government Bonds of the par value of $789,000.00 are on 
Automobile deposit with the Insurance Departments of various states in ac- 
General Liability $8,944,005.84 cordance with legal requirements. 
Burglary 
Earthquake 
Comprehensive Personal Liability 
Homeowners eeeeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseseeseeseeeeseeeeeeee 


HOME OFFICE: - 2727 Turtle Creek Bivd., Dallas, Texas 


Pacific Coast Department Eastern Department 
675 South Park View 110 Fulton Street 
Los Angeles 57, California New York 38, New York 


Central Department (Chicago) 
6619-21 West North Ave 
Oak Park, Illinois 
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COVERAGE 


JOHN W. STEWART 
Manager 
Salt Lake & Boise Branch Offices 
Oregon Mutual Insurance Co. 


NDOUBTEDLY ONE OF the most 
Bari least understood cov- 
erages available to Mr. Average 
Agent is Commercial Plate Glass: 
Undersold because less than 25% of 
the desirable plate glass business in 
the United States is covered by in- 
surance ; not understood by Mr. Av- 
erage Agent because he has not taken 
the time to learn about glass rates, 
policy coverages, or how to use this 
coverage to develop desirable mer- 
cantile fire and casualty business. 

There is no great mystery con- 
nected with the Commercial Glass 
contract. Nothing, surely, that the 
average individual could not learn in 
a relatively short time of concen- 
trated study. 


Policy Coverage 


The Plate Glass policy is practi- 
cally an all risk contract. The fol- 
lowing is only a general policy de- 
scription. Your individual company 
forms and manual rules for your 
State should be consulted for details. 

The Comprehensive Glass policy 
covers: 

(a) damage to the glass described 
in the declarations and to the letter- 
ing and ornamentation separately 
described therein by breakage of the 
glass or by chemicals accidentally or 
maliciously applied ; 

(b) repairing or replacing frames 
immediately encasing and contiguous 
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to such glass when necessary because 
of such damages ; 

(c) installing temporary plates in, 
or boarding up, openings containing 
such glass when necessary because of 
unavoidable delay in repairing or re- 
placing such damaged glass ; 

(d) removing or replacing any ob- 
structions, other than window dis- 
plays, when necessary in replacing 
such damaged glass, lettering or 
ornamentation. 


Limit of Liability 

The limit of the Company’s liabil- 
ity under each of divisions (b), (c) 
or (d) is $75.00 with respect to loss 
due to any one occurrence at any one 
location separately occupied or de- 
signed for separate occupancy. 

The Plate Glass policy is practi- 
cally an “all risk contract” ; the Com- 
prehensive Glass policy does not, 
however, cover: 

(a) loss by fire; 

(b) loss due to war, whether or not 
declared, civil war, insurrection, re- 
bellion or revolution, or to any act or 
condition incident to any of the fore- 
going. 

Most business tenants do not re- 
alize that in nine cases out of ten 
their leases obligate them to replace 
broken glass. By pointing this fact 
out to them, inspecting the lease if 
necessary, an agent can frequently 
close many prospects who previously 
had no idea they were in need of this 
protection. 

The best prospect, of course, 
would be someone to whom an agent 
already had sold some form of insur- 


ance coverage. However, a friend 
of mine has done very well “cold 
turkey.” He would gather up his so 
called Plate Glass Kit (six foot tape 
measure, pen or pencil, paper, glass 
manual, price list of glass costs in his 
area, and, of course, a few glass ap- 
plications) and start walking along 
one side of a business street measur- 
ing the glass in each building front. 
He said that nine times out of ten, 
before he finished measuring the 
glass, someone would come out of the 
building to find out what he was 
doing. He then made his sales pres- 
entation, explaining about the ex- 
pense of replacing this particular 
glass, the possible lease obligation, 
and, of course, the small premium 
which would eliminate the financial 
worry in case of loss. After selling 
the Glass Policy, he naturally went 
after the desirable fire and liability 
coverages, 


Selling Tool 


One of the most effective selling 
tools available to many agents (check 
your glass manual if applicable to 


your State) is called Convertible 
Glass Insurance. A comprehensive 
glass insurance policy with an annual 
manual premium of not less than 
$20.00 may be written for 50% of 
the manual premium, provided the 
remaining 50% of the premium shall 
be paid to the Company by the in- 
sured upon occurrence of the first 
loss which is made the basis of a 
claim under the policy. The insur- 
ance afforded under the policy be- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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comes operative coincident with the 
notice of the first claim against the 
Company. 

Such insurance applies to the 
claim which actuates the Company’s 
coverage and to all subsequent claims 
arising during the remainder of the 
current policy period and within the 
limits of the policy. The Company is 
not liable for any loss occurring prior 
to the first loss for which claim is 
made under the policy. This rule 
applies separately to each year of the 
policy period. Some day we may see 
other coverages available with 50% 
of the premium payable at the incep- 
tion date of the policy and the 50% 
balance due only with the first loss 
covered under the policy. I believe 
this would eliminate more small 
claims than a deductible clause. 

The trend today in the insurance 
field certainly is towards account 
selling. It means every agent must 
learn more about all types of cover- 
ages and how to sell thein or fall by 
the wayside in the account selling 
race. A Plate Glass policy should be 
included with all your business ac- 
counts. 


EXAGGERATED CLAIMS 


THE USE OF BOX CAR figures in rou- 
tine injury cases by plaintiff lawyers 
is creating an exaggerated “million 
dollar courtroom stratosphere” in 
which demands have no relation to 
reality warns C. L. Morris, presi- 
dent of the Illinois National Insur- 
ance Company, Springfield and 
president of the IIlinois Insurance 
Information Service. He refers to 
the sequence which now has become 
commonplace in injury cases. The 
public, he says, is now accustomed 
to newspaper headlines and radio 
and TV reports proclaiming that 
“Smith sues Jones for $200,000” but 
seldom notes the sequel, weeks later, 
when Smith collects $100 or has his 
claim rejected and collects nothing 
at all. According to Mr. Morris, in 
the 48% of cases tried to verdict 
for the plaintiff in downstate Minois 
Courts, actual awards totaled $271,- 
215, compared with the $2,187,950 
sought when suit was filed. He notes 
that the use of box car figures grew 
so exaggerated in New Jersey that 
the New Jersey State Supreme 
Court, by rule amendment last Sep- 
tember 7, curbed the practice by pro- 


hibiting specifying of dollar amounts 
demanded beyond $5,000. The man 
who ultimately pays the bill, he 
stresses, is the prudent man who has 
to pay the insurance premiums. 


REACTOR COVERAGE 


Tue Atomic ENERGY CoMMISSION 
has revised its regulations concern- 
ing the limits of liability coverage 
by private insurers required on a 
nuclear reactor before the operator 
becomes eligible for government ex- 
cess coverage. Reflecting the views 
of the stock and mutual company 
nuclear liability pools, it has revised 
its formula so that reactors located 
in more populous areas will be re- 
quired to carry higher limits of pri- 
vate coverage. The minimum re- 
quirement remains at $1 million and 
the maximum at $60 million but the 
formula applying to reactors between 
the two extremes has been adjusted 
to consider population levels. The 
government provides up to $500 
million of excess coverage under the 
Price-Anderson Reactor Indemnity 
law. 
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GENCY SELLING 


PAUL A. GARRICK 
Vice President, National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Agents 


AM Nort a pessimist. In fact, I’m 
| much an optimist ; otherwise, 
I would not have given up a good- 
paying engineering position and 
started from scratch as a mutual 
insurance agent at the depth of the 
great depression thirty years ago. 
As an “Old-Timer,” however, I do 
have a few words of warning to 
sound. I’ll also attempt to suggest 
a cure as the diagnosis without the 
remedy is worthless. 

My reason for concern as to the 
future of the independent mutual 
agent, and the companies he repre- 
sents, is due to the diminishing 
number of independent mutual 
agents who are actually devoting 
their energies to selling. Here are 
the facts to back up this statement: 

In New York, my home state, 


there were 20,341 agents and agents 
& brokers licensed in 1956; there 
were 21,808 agents and agents & 


brokers licensed in 1960. This is 
an increase in the number of produc- 
ers, exclusive of New York City 
brokers, of only 1467, which is less 
than 8% during this four year period. 


Diminished Number 


On the face of this information 
it might appear that a 2% increase 
per year in the number of insurance 
producers was adequate but, when 
we take into consideration that State 
Farm, Nationwide, and Allstate were 
increasing their agency forces by 
thousands of agents in this area dur- 
ing this period, it becomes obvious 
that the number of representatives 
in the independent mutual agency 
field has actually diminished. When 
consideration is given to the mul- 
tiplicity of new coverages needed in 
the face of a population explosion 
it becomes evident that agents are 
behind that well-known, proverbial 
“Production Eight Ball.” 

I have discussed this actual re- 
duction in the production force with 
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friends and some company officials, 
and I found some tendency to ra- 
tionalize these facts. Their thinking 
is that this condition is due to the 
consolidation of agencies. It is a fact 
that there has been a great number 
of agency consolidations. However, 
this attitude overlooks the danger 
indicated by these figures. The con- 
solidation of agencies, with a corre- 
sponding reduction in the number 
of available “insurance salesmen,” 
amplifies this problem. The large 
agent in the face of today’s increas- 
ing detail becomes more and more 
an agency manager and less and less 
an insurance salesman. 


Not Adequate 


Here are additional facts. 
An insurance survey carried on by 
Life magazine, in the cities of At- 
lanta, Chicago, Los Angeles, and the 
suburbs of New York City, found 
that 79% of the hundreds inter- 
viewed in this study, had found it 
necessary to ask the agent to “sell 
them insurance.” Does this sound as 
if an adequate professional selling 
job is being done? I’d say, emphati- 
cally, no! 

Here are the results of a selling 
job done by one insurance salesman 
a short time ago: This agent made 
twenty calls in a small residential 
development area and sold on the 
spot: two Homeowners, one Fire 
policy, three Auto policies, one 
C.P.L. policy, will pick up a $5000 
Endowment policy, obtained a com- 
mitment for one Homeowners, plus 
fifteen expiration dates. 

The results of this man’s experi- 
ence and the findings of Life’s sur- 
vey on this subject, prove conclu- 
sively that—it is time for agents to 
cash in on the “push button era,” and 
I refer to the door-bell push button. 

Agents might complacently say, 
“So what? Fewer producers mean 
more business per producer, and that 
suits us.” But, before agents like 
myself become too smug, we must 
realize that, while we’re in clover 
waist high, some other progressive 
companies may decide to harvest 


some 


“our” clover. In fact, a few com- 
panies are already doing just that 
I am certain you all know of the 
saturation-selling tactics of the big 
independents. I’m also certain mu- 
tual agents are all too well aware 
of their great success—due, in a large 
part, to the fact they are putting 
adequate numbers of insurance sales- 
men in personal contact with insur- 
ance buyers. 

I think we can now make a diag- 
nosis—Which is: There are too few 
insurance agents, insurance sales- 
men, insurance counselors, or call 
them by any other name, available 
to adequately sell and service a 
rapidly expanding insurance market. 
Now we must find a cure if this seg- 
ment of our great industry is to 
render the service which the public 
will require. 

How can we cure this condition? 
Here are a few specific suggestions, 
and a few examples in this direction: 

There are some mutual agents do- 
ing a fine progressive job in this 
field. Many of them have developed 
fine production staffs in their own 
offices. Unfortunately there are too 
few such agents in our industry. 
I’m somewhat of an authority on 
this subject as I’m an outstanding 
example of how not to do the job. 

I operate in a small town of 7,000 
population; so, I thought I had in- 
sufficient need for more salesmen. 
Now I know it was a grave mistake 
not to have taken in “new blood” 
several years ago. This situation is 
now being corrected, and I am con- 
vinced I could use, to very definite 
advantage, two additional salesmen. 


Companies Involved 


It is my belief that the time has 
come when agents and company 
officials must cease to think of this 
as an “agency problem” alone and 
recognize it as a “company and 
agency” problem. For a certainty, 
most established agents today could 
“muddle through” this period with- 
out additional manpower for their 


(Continued on the next page) 
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business life but can 
long survive without a continuous 


no company 


stream of “new blood” being added 
to their agency forces. New pro- 
ducers are even more valuable to the 
company than to the established 


I, therefore, must conclude 
that companies should give more 
tangible aid to their agents in order 
to keep their agency plants produc- 
tive. 

Today there are many progressive 
companies in the life insurance field 
who have been following such pro- 


agency. 
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cedures to bring new salesmen into 
their sales force. I know the details 
of the plan followed by one of Amer- 
ica’s largest life insurance compa- 
nies: After carefully screening a 
prospective salesman, they give him 
a “draw” of $7200. a year for 3 
years. An assignment of commis- 
sions on business produced during 
this time is, of course, required by 
the company. I discussed this situa- 
tion with one of their agency mana- 
gers. I asked him if they ever lost 
money on an individual who did not 
make the grade or who left their 
employment. He replied, “Yes, we 
do now and then, but we more than 
make up for it on the good producers 
we develop. After all, we’re in the 
business of taking chances and work- 
ing with the law of averages.” 

I fully realize the problems in the 
life insurance field, in giving such 
assistance to new agents, are some- 
what different from those that would 
be encountered in the fire and casu- 
alty field; however, we know that 
it can be done in our area of the in- 
surance business. 

It appears, insofar as I can deter- 
mine, that we must look to our stock 
company competitors to find such 
programs: The Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Company now has a plan in 
operation to help new agents get 
started and to assist existing agents 
to take on new production men. I'll 
not go into the details of this plan as 
it has been described in many leading 
insurance periodicals. 

We, as competitors of these com- 
panies, should congratulate them on 
recognizing this problem and taking 
a progressive step in the right direc- 
tion.’ Obviously there are many 
problems to be solved in such plans. 
Solved they must be, or the mutual 
system of operation will be relegated 
to a smaller niche in the scheme of 
things in the insurance business, An 
industry that has survived two 
World Wars, a multitude of depres- 
yes, even “Merit Rating,” 
certainly can and must solve this 
problem. 

It can and will be done if the 
companies and the agents will pool 
their combined abilities and re- 
sources in a spirit of determined’ co- 
operation to furnish the added man- 


sions, 
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power to meet the demands of the 
insurance-buying public in this ex- 
panding population. 
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Executive Comment—from page 1!9 


reasonable competition but not sac- 
rifice sound principles in doing it. 

Statutory underwriting results for 
the year for our companies were not 
satisfactory to your officers and em- 
ployees. Losses and loss expense in- 
curred from extended coverage 
(Texas—Oklahoma—Donna) and 
bonds are primarily responsible for 
the adverse results. Automobile 
business still causes us some con- 
cern, although the experience sta- 
bilized somewhat in 1960. 
in rates are needed in lines. 
Various steps have been taken to 
reduce expenses and general results 
in 1961 should produce improve- 
ment. Further studies are being 
made which should effect additional 
economies but, obviously, they will 
not be fully reflected in 1961 results, 
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Any predictions we make as to the 
future must be viewed with guarded 
optimism, but we have sufficient 
faith in the soundness of our opera- 
tions to expect better results for 
1961.—Gordon S. Yeargan, presi- 
dent; Trinity Universal Insurance 
Company. 


e Fork THE THIRD YEAR in succes- 
sion our annual financial statement 
makes “good reading.” Substantial 
increases were recorded in premium 
writings, assets, policyholders’ sur- 
plus, underwriting profit and invest- 
ment income. Due principally to the 
unusually severe weather both at the 
start of the year as well as in De- 
cember, together with Hurricane 
Donna in September, we were con- 
fronted with an increase of over 
10% in the number of claims re- 
ported. Fortunately however it did 
not appear that we encountered as 
many severe losses during the year 
as was the case in 1959. 

The constant increase in automo- 
bile traffic, mounting parking prob- 
lems in many areas and no apparent 
improvement in driving habits point 
up the fact that our loss experience 
in the lines of automobile bodily in- 
jury and property damage contin- 
ues to constitute one of our major 
problems. The competitive steps 
being taken by the larger companies, 
agency companies and direct writers 
alike, for control of the automobile 
insurance market are reflected in 
gradually lower rate levels which do 
not lend encouragement to the pros- 
pects for making these lines profita- 
ble during the next few years. 
Jesse Grant Roe, 2nd, president; 
Selected Risks Insurance Company. 


e GREAT PROGRESS has been made 
during the year 1960, Agents have 
been more careful in the selection of 
new customers. They have helped 
our underwriters weed out more of 
our careless customers who have had 
accidents. Claimsmen have im- 
proved their service by getting out 
on claims~ more promptly and by 
settling losses more efficiently. Our 
staff of special agents has been ex- 
panded, Specialists have been added 
to the home office staff to help agents 
write more of a diversified line of 
business. 

One of our greatest assets is the 
growth of our personnel. Through 


formal training courses, attendance 
at educational forums and by read- 
ing and self study, I sincerely be- 
lieve our people have grown more 
during this past year than any single 
year in our history. As a result, we 
are better prepared to serve our cus- 
tomers and our agents.—Arthur A. 
Alderfer, president ; Harleysville In- 
surance. 


e WE ARE STEPPING UP our adver- 
tising, sales promotion and merchan- 
dising efforts in line with our re- 
cently completed market studies. 
The goal is to attract more inquiries 
from desirable sources—inquiries 
that can be converted into sales and 
serviced with the least effort and 
expense. 

The entire aviation insurance in- 
dustry has been adversely affected 
by the severe accident losses suffered 
by commercial aviation during 1960. 
To some extent, similar losses weré 
experienced in general aviation. | It 
is the policy of your company to pro- 
tect its earnings and capital position 
by retaining only reasonable por- 
tions of each risk, while reinsuring 
the balance with other financially 
responsible reinsurance companies. 
During 1960, we experienced several 
heavy which were borne 
largely by our reinsurers. This situ- 
ation may result in higher reinsur- 
ance rates for 1961. Strengthened 
underwriting procedures, elimina- 
tion of questionable risks and a gen- 
erally improved operating position 
together with an increase in com- 
mercial premium rates should, how- 
ever, more than offset the increased 
cost of reinsurance——John F. Idler, 
president; American Mercury In- 
surance Co. 


losses 


e 1960 wAs ANOTHER YEAR of prog- 
ress and sizable gains were re- 
corded in both underwriting and 
investment operations. Our under- 
writing experience during the year 
showed marked improvement from 
all our direct sources of business. 
This improved experience however 
was offset in part not only by losses 
from Hurricane “Donna” but also 
by poorer results from our partici- 
pation in various underwriting pools 
and associations. Our continued pol- 
icy of selectivity and refinement in 
underwriting served to hold down 
the volume of direct business during 
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the year 1960 so that our over-all 
total of premiums written stayed at 
about the same level as last year. 
Plans have already been laid for 
aggressively seeking an increased 
volume of business for 1961. 

My previous reports have stressed 
our efforts in the development of 
our organization to meet sharper 
competitive influence which will pre- 
vail at least over the short term. 
New merchandising and mass mar- 
keting methods will have a profound 
influence on our operations and we 
must be ready to meet this challenge. 
Our company made significant prog- 
ress during the past year to meet this 
new competitive era and we expect 
to continue that progress at an ac- 
celerated pace in 1961.—Wiailliam 
Mac Lean, president; National 
Union Insurance Companies. 


e IN NEARLY EVERY measurable area 
of performance, our company set 
new records in 1960. We gained a 
position among the twenty largest 
insurers of automobiles in the United 
States and we recorded substantial 
increases in underwriting profits 
and in investment income. 

We realize, of course, that our 
company does not have a monopoly 
on progress. To the contrary, com- 
petitive forces emerged in 1960 
which will make our 1961 goals 
more difficult to attain than those 
of any previous year in our history. 
Varieties of insurance protection, at 
current rate levels close to our own, 
are being presented vigorously to 
the most desirable elements of our 
market. Extensive advertising pro- 
grams of competitors parallel our 
Ilcug-utilized sales themes. The di- 
rect mail medium is being adopted 
by more and more companies. New 
rating techniques and merit rating 
plans purport to compete with our 
traditional savings for the preferred 
risk. These are some of the major 
competitive developments which re- 
quire us to be even more progressive, 
flexible and forward-looking than 
ever before. 

The problems which confront our 
company in 1961 are formidable. 
However, we look forward to the 
future with confidence and we anti- 
cipate continued growth and prog- 
ress for our company during the 
coming year.—L. A. Davidson, pres- 
ident; Government Employees In- 
surance Company. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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COMPLETE YOUR PORTFOLIO of protection by 
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Executive Comment—C 


e MANy 
given to the present decade the 
name of “The Soaring Sixties.” 
Perhaps the “Soaring will 
get into orbit later, but the perform- 
ance on the “launching pad” of 1960 
was a rather uncertain wobble. 
Numerous elements 
industry, 


EDITORIAL WRITERS have 


nick- 


Sixties” 


within the 
motivated by th 
economic picture, and 
will re-adjust- 
ment of long-established rating pro 
cedures. Worse still, the stabilizing 
effect of rating bureau control over 
rates is seriously threatened to the 
point where increasingly bitter “rate 
wars” may be in before 


e changing 
have caused, 


continue to cause, 


progress 
long. 

As a temporary adjustment in re 
serves in the automobile 
restricted the portion of our 
acceptances to six month 


field, we 
major 
term pol 
addition to 


icies, in accepting 


renewals of existing accounts. 


only 
It is 
our hope that present trends towards 
increasing cooperation on the part 
of state authorities, in 

the accident rate on the 


controlling 
highways 
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through appropriate legislation, and 
other remedial factors, will make it 
possible for us to return to more 
normal underwriting of this provoc- 
ative line. Corrections in many of 
the adverse aspects of 1960 seem to 
be in the making, and with undi- 
minished confidence we enter a new 
year.—Walter M. Welch, president ; 
The Hartford Mutual Insurance 
Company. 


THE TREND TOWARD improved 
underwriting results for property 
and casualty insurers which began 
in 1958 and continued in 1959 lost 
its momentum in 1960 due to heavy 
hurricane losses and increased com- 
petition. The effects of the hurri 
cane disaster are behind us, but the 
present increased competition for 
the mass market, as characterized 
by broadened coverages, refinements 
of classifications and reduced rates, 
will continue to exert a squeeze on 
profits that may prevent a return to 
normal margins for some time to 
come, 


In the present period of rapid 
technical change and of intense com- 
petition for the personal lines of 
business, the large multiple line 
company tends to have a competitive 
advantage in that it has the trained 
personnel and financial strength 
needed for experimentation. This 
inherent advantage of size has led 
to an increased number of mergers 
between companies whose under- 
writing and production facilities 
complement one another; the aim 
being to produce a company that will 
be better equipped to survive and 
prosper than either of the individual 
companies. We foresee a continua- 
tion of this trend in 1961. 

The ultimate effect on the reinsur- 
ance business of the mergers and 
competition at the primary level 
cannot be foretold with any cer- 
tainty. However, we can expect to 
see a demand for reinsurance cov- 
erages which not only meet the ca- 
pacity requirements of the primary 
companies, but which also are suf- 
ficiently broad and flexible to pro- 
tect the companies adequately even 
in the face of constant change. 
Moreover, an expanding economy 
in the years to come and the result- 
ing increase in property values will 
generate greater need for insurance 


with an accompanying rise pre- 


mium volume. Our strong financial 
condition and willingness to adjust 
our methods to meet the changing 
needs of our clients should enable 
us to gain rather than lose accounts 
in the challenging period ahead.— 
W.W. Cochran, president; The Re- 
insurance Corporation of New York. 


e ANNUAL UNDERWRITING _ re- 
sults are not always a true measure 
of achievement in a business subject 
to the hazards of insurance risk. 
Hurricane “Donna” vividly demon- 
strated this during 1960, The net 
loss incurred as a result of this storm 
affected underwriting earnings by 
approximately $2 per share. Ex- 
cluding this catastrophe, the com- 
bined underwriting result for all 
lines other than those written by the 
casualty division would have been 
profitable. The small increase in un- 
derwriting expense was due primar- 
ily to the installation and use of our 
electronic data processing equipment. 
This equipment has already proved 
its value in making more compre- 
hensive statistical exhibits quickly 
saving in the years ahead. The ex- 
pense ratio for the year rose slightly 
as a result of the small increase in 
total expenses combined with the ef- 
fect of a lower volume of net premi- 
ums written. Commencing with the 
year 1961, all of our controllable ex- 
penses are under budgetary disci- 
pline for the first time. Personnel 
has been reduced by ninety-one over 
the last two years and further im- 
provement in operating efficiency is 
expected as the result of constructive 
action taken. 

The continued loss reported by 
the casualty division is of major 
concern. Our problem, as that of 
the industry as a whole, is concen- 
trated in the automobile classifica- 
tions. In last year’s report, the new 
merit rating automobile plans were 
mentioned as being in the experi- 
mental stage. During the year, 
these plans have been implemented 
in the majority of states. It is evi- 
dent that, at least initially, too large 
a percentage of insureds find their 
way into the credit-rated categories. 
This disproportionate spread exerts 
an upward pressure on loss ratio 
and at the same time the increased 
processing expense inherent in prop- 
erly classifying risks places an added 
burden on expense ratio. These 
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drawbacks may be overcome as rates 
are adjusted to reflect proper classi- 
fication percentages, as determined 
by actual exposure under the system, 
and as refinements in classification 
procedures tend to reduce somewhat 
the expense problem. A further pe- 
riod of experimentation will be 
needed to determine whether these 
disadvantages will be more than off- 
set by the anticipated improvement 
in the competitive position relative 
to holding and securing the better 
automobile risks. 

A free enterprise fire and casualty 
insurance industry is a fundamental 
requisite of a free economy. Popu- 
lation projections alone, with which 
we are all familiar, dramatically por- 
tray potential fire and casualty in- 
surance requirements. Your com- 
panies propose to actively compete 
for their share of this growing mar- 
ket in the years ahead.—C. S. Hart, 
president; Boston Insurance Group. 


e THE VARIOUS HISTORICAL com- 
parisons show that investment in- 
come increased year after year, and 
has been the real source of earnings 
over the years. Whether underwrit- 
ing was profitable or unprofitable, 
there has always been an excess of 
cash income over cash outgo which 
has been invested and thus contrib- 
uted to increased earnings. The net 
earnings after taxes in 1960 were 
exceeded in the past decade only in 
1953 and 1954. 

The insurance operations have not 
shown stability nor have they con- 
tributed much to profit in recent 
years. The underwriting operations 
for the past five years have been in 
the red, though with progressive im- 
provement since the worst year, 
1957. Some of the reasons for this 


record were common to the industry, 
but our record has been somewhat 


poorer than average. The answer, 
I believe, is that we lost, in 1957, 
over 20% of our business from one 
source, and the replacement of that 
business came at the time the in- 
dustry was having some of its worst 
problems. It takes time to determine 
the quality of new sources of busi- 
ness, and it takes time to get the 
new sources on a profitable basis. 
This is an important reason why our 
premium volume has held relatively 
level for the past several years as we 
have been weeding out unprofitable 
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as an independent insurance professional is enhanced when you 
demonstrate your desire to protect your client FULLY. And 
promoting Insurance-to-Value gives you the opportunity to 
suggest modern “package policies” which can often provide 
greater coverage at less cost. The several homeowners “package 
policies,” fastest growing type of coverage today, increased 
from $1 million in premiums in 1952 to nearly $600 million in 
1960! Many of these premiums resulted from promoting FULL 
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sources of production. This level 
premium volume explains the rela- 
tively limited improvement in -the 
expense ratio, in spite of the fact 
that very real economies in our op- 
eration have been instituted. 

The largest major class of our 
business is automobile which ac- 
counts for almost 41% of our earned 
premiums. A sizable portion of our 
improved underwriting results came 


in this class which came within 0.2% 
of the break-even point in 1960. The 
rise in bodily injury claim frequency 
has apparently begun to decline and 
claim costs have risen only slightly, 
so experience is beginning to reflect 
the intended benefits of rate in- 
creases in recent years. 

The casualty lines, other than 
automobile, constitute over 36% 


(Continued on the next page) 





Executive Comment—Continued 


of our earned premiums, and this 
class of business has contributed the 
largest share of the improvement in 
underwriting results with an indi- 
cated profit of 3.9%. The ratio of 
losses and claim expenses incurred 
to earned premiums improved by 
7.6 points over 1959 with the im 
portant lines of workmen’s compen- 
sation and general liability sharing 
in the gains, 

We have made positive strides in 
reducing expenses in several major 
areas in 1960. Among these was 
the introduction of microfilm for the 
transmission of data from 
offices to the home office for the 
necessary recording. Another source 
of expense reduction was the simpli- 
fication of our fire and marine un- 


branch 


derwriting and processing by rea 
son of the adoption of spread loss 
reinsurance. The largest savings 
potential, however, comes from the 
new work scheduling techniques 
which are being installed with the 
aid of professional consultants. Most 
of our 


home office operations are 





wperlattiive... 


already benefiting from this pro- 
gram, with better than a 10% reduc- 
tion in staff, and the program will 
be extended into many of our branch 
offices early in 1961.—L. K. Kirk, 
president; Standard Accident In- 
surance Company. 


e THE YEAR 1960 started well and 
at midyear the results were encour- 
aging. The interim report to stock- 
holders issued in August indicated 
a favorable trend in underwriting. 
Ink on this report was hardly dry, 
however, when early in September 
the most devastating hurricane in 
recent years criss-crossed Florida 
and then swept the length of the 
Atlantic coast to Maine. The effect 
of this one storm was to convert a 
potential group operating profit to 
an operating loss. 

Notwithstanding final results so 
loaded with these catastrophe losses, 
it is still possible to discern ‘a better 
trend in general underwriting opera- 
tions. This is encouraging, since 
radical steps have been taken for 
several years to eliminate unprofita- 


ble business, even to the extent of 
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complete withdrawal from certain 
areas. While similar action will be 
continued where needed, the impor- 
tance of producing additional profit- 
able business will be constantly 
stressed in our sales program. 

In summary, 1960 proved a dis- 
appointing and unprofitable year in 
underwriting. While premium and 
investment income increased to new 
highs, underwriting losses and ex- 
penses caused a severe statutory un- 
derwriting loss and produced a loss 
from all operations, A substantial 
reduction in surplus was incurred. 
On the brighter side, progress has 
been made in underwriting outside 
the disaster areas and positive steps 
have been taken to assure eventual 
reduction in expenses. In spite of 
the discouraging results in 1960, 
management looks to the future with 
optimism while hesitating to make 
a forecast for 1961 which would be 
unreliable in an industry so subject 
to unpredictable events.—Robert G. 
Horr, president; Agricultural In- 
surance Group. 


MUTUAL REPRESENTATION 


U.S. District Jupce McNamee has 
entered his final judgment in the 
case of United States vs Insurance 
Zoard of Cleveland ending litiga- 
tion of some six years duration. 
He ruled that a local board of insur- 
ance producers such as the Cleve- 
land organization may not dis- 
criminate against producers that 
represent mutual carriers. It is not 
expected that the Board will appeal. 

The constitution and by-laws of 
the Virginia Association of Insur- 
ance Agents have been amended to 
provide that members can represent 
mutual companies as long as they 
“principally” represent stock com- 
panies, 


NUCLEAR SHIPS 


ALL OF THE MAJOR maritime na- 
tions will be represented in Brussels 
where a diplomatic conference will 
be held April 17-30 to draw up a 
world-wide convention governing 
third-party liability for losses which 
may develop from the operation of 
nuclear-powered ships. Such a con- 
vention is necessary if this type of 
ship is to be operated by private in- 
terests. 
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the delay in the trial of civil jury 
cases has been substantially reduced, 
so that trial may now be had, if 
counsel are diligent, within nine to 
twelve months after a case is at 
issue, as compared to more than two 
years wait common only 
ago. : 


a few years 
The bench and bar of this Dis- 
crict may well be proud of this ac- 
complishment which is due in a 


large measure to the cooperative 
efforts of the judges of our courts 
and trial lawyers. 

The increase in population in 
the counties surrounding the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in Maryland 
and Virginia during the past ten 
years has been almost explosive. 
This has resulted in a_ sudden, 
unexpected and tremendous _in- 
crease in the case load of the courts 
of those jurisdictions, again, in the 
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field of tort litigation. These juris- 
dictions have kept pace with the 
increase and in practically all of 
these courts their dockets are cur- 
rent or at most six months behind 
between issue and trial date in civil 
jury trials. This has been accom- 
plished in a practical and realistic 
manner by modernizing court ad- 
ministration, periodic increases in 
court personnel, including judges, 
and the cooperative efforts of the 
bench and bar but without any dras- 
tic changes in trial procedures. Con- 
trast this with the statement in Judge 
Miner’s article previously referred 
to: “. . . that in 1958 the Superior 
Court of Cook County (Chicago) 
Illinois, was 57.3 months behind. 
Similarly, the Circuit Court of Cook 
County (Chicago) Illinois was 38.2 
months behind; the Supreme Court, 
Queens County (New York City) 
was 38 months behind; 
the Superior Court, Fairfield County 
(Bridgeport) Connecticut, was 31.5 
months behind; and Hartford, Con- 
necticut, and Cleveland, Ohio, both 
have courts delayed over two years.” 
I doubt if any of the cities mentioned 
have experienced as large a percen- 
tage of increase in population and 
litigation as have the counties ad- 
joining the District of Columbia. I 
point this out only to illustrate that 
court congestion apparently can be 
avoided and overcome without such 
extreme measures as the separation 
of the issues of liability and damages 
for trial. 


Against Adoption 


This subject was one of the topics 
considered at the Judicial Conference 
of the District of Columbia Circuit in 
June, 1960. After hearing from the 
speakers representing a study group 
appointed to investigate and study 
the proposal, some of whom argued 
for, and others against, the adoption 
of a rule similar to Rule 21 adopted 
in the Northern District of Illinois, 
the conference voted overwhelmingly 
against the adoption of the Rule. 

It was my privilege to serve as a 
member of this group as chairman of 
a sub-committee appointed for the 
purpose of ascertaining the views of 
the bench and bar of the District of 
Columbia. I wrote to one hundred of 
the active trial lawyers selected by 
our committee. The many replies 
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which I received were gratifying and 
reflected that they had been care- 
fully prepared, and the conclusions 
were invariably supported by sound, 
logical, practical and realistic rea- 
sons. Only a very few of the trial 
lawyers who responded favored 
adoption of the proposed rule. The 
overwhelming majority were op- 
posed. 


Resolution Adopted 


The Conference did adopt a reso- 
lution favoring the separation of the 
issues of liability and damages in ex- 
ceptional cases pursuant to Rule 42 
of the Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure. With this I agree. 

There is no doubt that in appro- 
priate cases some time will be saved 
by separating those issues. Rule 42 
(b) of the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure provides that “the Court 
in furtherance of convenience or to 
avoid prejudice may order a separate 
trial” of any “claim” or of any “sepa- 
rate issue.” There are many cases in 
which the separation of liability and 
damages would be in the interest of 
both efficiency and justice. Most 
lawyers would agree to a separation 
in those cases. Why, may it be asked, 
therefore, should there be objection 
to the adoption of a rule similar to 
the Illinois Rule 21. My answer to 
that is that Rule 21 makes the sepa- 
ration of the issues the norm rather 
than the exception; it encourages 
compulsory separation of these issues 
before separate juries. 

The Federal Courts under Rule 
42(b) now have the power to sepa- 
rate issues for trial and therefore the 
adoption of any local rule in Federal 
Courts is unnecessary unless it is in- 
tended to provide for and encourage 
compulsory separation of issues of 
liability and damages in a particular 
class of cases such as personal injury 
actions, I take issue with the reasons 
which have been advanced by the 
proponents of this practice. 

In many courts, in the interest of 
time and economy, and usually with 
the consent of counsel, in appropri- 
ate cases where the liability of the 
defendant appears to be doubtful, the 
plaintiff has been required to prove 
liability first and if he survives a 
motion for directed verdict, then im- 
mediately proceed with the evidence 
as to damages. In the jurisdictions 
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where I have had experience, this 
practice has been followed in rare 
cases where the trial judge, having 
first reviewed the pleadings, the pre- 
trial proceedings and depositions, 
and upon statements of counsel, has 
concluded that liability is dubious 
and a verdict may have to be directed 
at the conclusion of the plaintiff’s 
case. This has on occasion resulted in 
saving the time of the court and all 
others concerned and has also saved 


the plaintiff the expense of produc- 
ing medical experts. However, if a 
plaintiff survives a motion for di- 
rected verdict the trial then con- 
tinues before the same jury with a 
minimum of delay, if any, such as 
rescheduling the case for comple- 
tion before another jury would entail. 
There appears to be no serious ob- 
jection to this procedure either from 
the judges or members of the bar 
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Separate Issues—Continued 


with whom I have discussed it. Such 
a practice is also appropriate in other 
types of cases, such as anti-trust 
cases, where the trial of the issue of 
damages is extensive and compli- 
cated, and where it has little or no 
relationship to the character, integ- 
rity or motives of the plaintiff. 

In most personal injury actions, 
however, I would have serious ob- 
jections to separating these issues for 
trial, and I do not believe it would 
be wise to adopt a rule which would 
encourage trial courts to 
these issues and try them 
separate juries. In order to obtain a 
true perspective a trial cannot and 
should not be serialized. The trial 
should be presented to the jury as a 
composite picture. Only in this man- 
ner is an opportunity afforded for 
the jury to fairly view and evaluate 
everything within the four corners of 
the dispute that they are called upon 
to decide. When the trial is presented 
in unbroken sequence the jury is af- 
forded a full opportunity to weigh all 
the testimony, applying the standards 
of credibility, interest, 
meanor, etc. before rendering its 
verdict. This is not a partisan view 
because it equally affects defend- 
ants as well as plaintiffs. 


separate 
before 


bias, de- 


Plaintiff Credibility 


In many personal injury cases the 
credibility of the plaintiff is in issue. 
This ranges from outright falsifica- 
tions to exaggerations and puffing. 
A jury should consider the attitude, 
candor and credibility of the plain- 
tiff on the whole case, not separately. 
A jury would be justified in reject- 
ing the liability testimony of a plain- 
tiff who has deliberately exaggerated 
or falsified his injuries. 

In weighing the merits of a plain- 
tiff’s claim a jury does not neces- 
sarily compartmentalize the issues of 
liability and damages. The jury 
should have the entire atmosphere of 
the case in arriving at its verdict as 
to liability and assessment of dam- 
ages. 


To separate the issues of liability 
and damages in personal injury ac- 
tions would, I believe, tend toward 


the mechanization of the law. It 
would all but eliminate the issue of 


credibility of the parties. It might be 
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a first step toward administrative de- 
terminations of one or both of these 
issues. 

The argument has been made that 
the proposed rule will eliminate com- 
promise, sympathy and runaway 
jury verdicts. As to the latter, the 
well-established device of remittitur 
or new trial is sufficient answer. 
The contention that the rule will 
eliminate prejudices and sympathy 
needs little comment. Who is to 
say that the separate trial of 
the issues of liability and damages 
will eliminate or even tend to elimi- 
nate prejudice or sympathy? When 
the question of liability is tried sepa- 
rately, the jury knows that the plain- 
tiff claims injury and damages and, 
in the more serious cases, it is read- 
ily gleaned from the nature of the 
liability testimony. Certainly in 
wrongful death cases the jury will be 
aware of that fact. So, a jury will 
have every opportunity to be sym- 
pathetic, if it is so inclined. Preju- 
dice or sympathy will exist inde- 
pendently of the knowledge of actual 
damages, 

On the other hand, prejudice 
against the plaintiff may well result 
in a preliminary trial of liability, 
since jurors may gain the impression 
that the court has genuine doubt of 
liability when they are foreclosed 
from hearing any evidence of dam- 
ages, Likewise. there is just as good 
reason to indulge in the assumption 
that juries hearing only the testi- 
mony on damages, after liability has 
been established, may well render a 
larger verdict than otherwise might 
be the case, since they will be told 
that liability has been determined, 
and the trial of the issue of damages 
will be greatly extended. Rather than 
eliminate prejudice or sympathy, the 
proposed rule may well give rise to 
unwarranted sympathy and preju- 
dice. 


Misguided Sympathy 


At least, it may be said that under 
the existing rules and practice the 
right people are getting sympathy, 
and misguided sympathy may be 
more readily avoided. Under the pro- 
posed rule, on the other hand, the 
jury may guess and guess badly if 
damages are hidden from them. It 
may be that unrelated symptoms can 
be explained to the jury to avoid 


prejudice, but in many cases where 
this may not or cannot be done, prej- 
udice may result. If facts are hidden 
from jurors, the opportunity for 
error increases. 


Compromise Verdicts 


If by the adoption of this rule we 
are trying to eliminate compromise 
verdicts, we are in effect giving aid 
and comfort to those who advocate 
complete abolition of jury trials in 
personal injury actions in favor of a 
system of compensation fixed by 
schedule and administrative boards. 
Most jury verdicts are compromise 
verdicts. How else could twelve 
jurors agree on a single verdict? In 
fact, in many cases after prolonged 
deliberation without reaching a ver- 
dict jurors are instructed by the court 
to listen with a disposition to be con- 
vinced of each other’s arguments so 
that if the views of one or more are 
contrary to those of the majority 
they should consider whether these 
views are correct, or for all prac- 
tical purposes to compose their dif- 
ferences and return a verdict. 

If to compromise is to adjust and 
settle by mutual concessions, who 
will argue that jurors are wrong in 
reaching their verdicts by such 
means, or that some better system 
has yet been devised? 

The purpose assigned for sepa- 
rating the issues of liability and dam- 
ages for trial is to relieve congestion 
in the courts and reduce delays in 
trials and dispositions of personal 
injury actions. It is thus stated in 
Rule 21 of the U. S. District Court 
for the Northern District of Illinois, 
the only court known to me to have 
adopted such a rule. 

While judicious application of 
Federal Rule 42(b) will result in 
some economy of time and expense 
to the courts and litigants, I am 
firmly convinced that to try the is- 
sues of liability and damages sepa- 
rately in all or even a large number 
of routine personal injury actions 
would have the opposite effect. 

The separation of issues of liabil- 
ity and damages would complicate 
matters and result in the trial of 
cases piecemeal. Certainly piecemeal 
trials and added complications can 
only result in prolonging the trial 
and final judgment. Many of you 
may recall the lectures on the new 
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Federal Rules when they were 
adopted some twenty-two years ago. 
The lawyers were told that the pur- 
pose of the new rules was to make 
litigation more economical, less time 
consuming and more expeditious. 
The Federal Rules have proven 
themselves to have many virtues but 
economy of time or expense are not 
among them. 

Lawyers have become skeptical of 
new rules and procedures. In my 
own District, it seems that each time 
our District Court has adopted some 
new procedure or rule in an effort to 
expedite the calendar it has resulted 
in requiring more trips to the court- 
house for the lawyers, and therefore 
more expense to the clients, and in 
some instances has increased delays, 
In commenting on the proposal in 
question one of my colleagues stated : 
“Cases will not be expedited but just 
the contrary, by separating the trial 
as to liability and damages. I think 
the costs of litigation will be im- 
measurably increased. There are al- 
ready too many trips that lawyers 
have to make to the courthouse, too 
many papers to file, too many inter- | 
rogatories to answer. I do not be- | 
lieve that the average litigant in tort 
cases can afford much more; or, on 





the other hand, can lawyers afford 
the expense without increasing their 
fees.” 


Two Trials 

| 

In many cases there would be two | 
trials instead of one. It would be | 
necessary to prepare a case twice. | 
Trial time would be increased and | 
the parties would themselves have to 
lose more time. Such a procedure | 
would also, it seems to me, result in 
fewer settlements than are now ob- 
tained for the reason that defendants 
today settle cases of serious injury 
where liability is doubtful because 
they do not wish to expose them- 
selves to a large verdict if unsuccess- 
ful as to liability. If these defend- 
ants are given ‘two bites at the apple’ 
liability could first be tested, and op- 
portunity for settlement still would 
be available if the plaintiff prevailed. 
Particularly pertinent, and_ still 
applicable, is the statement of Judge, 
then Dean, Charles E. Clark, who in 
October, 1938, at the Washington 


session of the Institute on Federal 


Rules, had this to say concerning 
separate trials of issues : 
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in an insurance company represents many factors. There are 
the factors of policyholders and premiums; of assets and sur- 
plus; of savings to policyholders; of territories in which the 
company writes. Last but not least, there is the growth in 
experience of our Special Agents and of the Home Office per- 
sonnel. In all these, PLM can point to continued growth, year 


after year, due in large measure to our loyal local agency fam- 
ily. Why not be a member of this successful family yourself. 
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This child has leukemia—one of 
the most tragic forms of cancer. 
Only research has kept her alive. 
Ten years ago, children stricken 
with leukemia —cancer of the 
blood-forming tissues—had only a 
few weeks or months of life. To- 


day, many of these children have | 


had precious months, even years, 
added to their lives, thanks to dra- 
matic research discoveries. 

Until science finds the means to 
save them, however, they live on 


borrowed time. The American | 
Cancer Society’s research pro- | 
gram includes $1,500,000 annually | 


for research related to leukemia. 
Millions of dollars more are needed 


to conquer this grim disease— 


which kills 2,000 children each 


year, and is taking an increasing 


toll of adult lives. 


Help research find the 
answers that will save these 
lives. Give generously to the 
American Cancer Society’s 
intensive research assault 
against leukemia and all 
other forms of cancer. 
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Separate Issues—Continued 


“ 


.. . | think you will find, as it has 
generally been found under the codes, 
when you come right down to it, that 
there are not many people who will 
want successive trials, except in 
rather peculiar and special cases 
where it is quite clear to everybody 
that they should be had. 

“The difficulty is that this is an idea 
of the lawyers, not of the parties or 
of their witnesses, this idea of sepa- 
rate trials. I think many of you can 
realize what you would face if you 
appealed to a judge for a separate 
trial and then had to go back and tell 
the witnesses, ‘Well, we will hear 
part of your story today, and in a 
couple of weeks you can come back 
here again and sit around and wait 
until we are ready for you.’ ” 

It is highly questionable whether 
or not we can equate the issue of lia- 
bility in negligence cases with ques- 
tions involving: Jurisdiction and 
venue, the statute of limitations, the 
statute of frauds, or the validity of 
patents. ‘The latter issues are recog- 
nized as separate and independent 
which may neither be connected with, 
attached to, or dependent upon other 
issues in a lawsuit. In negligence 
cases we are concerned with due 
care, proximate cause, and dam- 
ages. Each element is dependent 
upon the existence of the other. 

While [ am certain that the advo- 
cates of this proposal are sincere and 
believe it would be a step forward 
in the administration of justice, I am 
equally confident that the disadvan- 
tages far outweigh any accomplish- 
ments which might be achieved and 
that it might even have the opposite 
result from that which is intended. 


FORD AWARD WINNER 


Dr. BERNARD H. Baum, director of 
Continental Casualty Company’s or- 
ganizational analysis department, 
has been named a winner of the busi- 
ness administration and social sci- 
ence doctoral dissertation competi- 
tion sponsored by the Ford Founda- 
tion. Dr. Baum received his Ph.D. 
in Sociology from the University of 
Chicago in 1959, and joined Con- 
tinental Casualty in 1960, where he 
founded the department of organ- 
izational analysis. His winning dis- 


sertation, entitled “Decentralization 
of Authority in a Bureaucracy,” ex- 
amines human behavior under a pro- 
gram of decentralization of authority 
in the Federal Civil Service. It will 
be published this spring by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 

Dr. Baum’s dissertation was one 
of only five selected by the Ford 
Foundation for publication and dis- 
tribution. It typifies the best doc- 
toral research in the business ad- 
ministration field being done at the 
present time. The selection was 
made by three distinguished pro- 
fessors, representing the University 
of Illinois, the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, and Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


CASUALTY TRENDS 


THE CONTINUING UPWARD spiral in 
automobile accident costs remains a. 
serious concern to the casualty in- 
surance business, according to presi- 
dent Judson B. Branch of the All- 
state Insurance Companies. The av- 
erage cost of bodily injury claim 
payments, which increased 5.4 per 
cent during 1959, leaped last year 
by another 7.9 per cent, according 
to Allstate statistics. 

“We believe our experience re- 
flects conditions throughout the auto 
insurance business,” Branch said. 
“Costs have risen because of more 
claims per accident, increased ex- 
pense of hospitalization and medical 
treatment, bigger auto repair bills 
and the granting of excessive damage 
awards by some juries. The auto 


insurance business is doing every- 
thing possible to keep rates down. 
Great amounts of time and substan- 
tial financial support have been given 


to traffic safety programs,” Branch 
added, “but despite the effectiveness 
of accident prevention efforts in 
some areas, accident costs in general 
continue to rise more rapidly than 
one would expect from normal in- 
flationary pressures. Good Driver 
and tailored rating plans and other 
steps by the casualty companies show 
their determination to offer every 
motorist the best possible protection 
at the lowest possible price. But 
we all must remember that it is the 
individual driver who sets his own 
rates. When accident costs go up 
and up, insurance rates are bound to 
be affected.” 
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In 1960, new highs were attained in net income, sales, 
rentals, dividends, unfilled orders at year end, employ- 
ment, capital investment, and product development 
expenditures. 

1960 net income up 21%— $24,104,000 compared with 
$19,888,000 for 1959. 

1960 gross revenues up 23% — including a 19 per cent 
increase in rental income to $69,233,000 — another new 
high. Total revenues: $361,985,000. 

Dividends increased — after dividends on preferred stock, 
earnings amounted to $3.06 per common share compared 
with $2.55 in 1959 when 136,297 fewer shares were out- 
standing. 1960 was AMF’s 34th consecutive year of divi- 
dend payments on common stock and the fifth that the 
dividend has been increased. 

Backlog up 20% — at year end, the unfilled order backlog 
was $191,387,000 — 20 per cent higher than in 1959. Not 
included, is AMF’s substantial minimum rental income 
from Automatic Pinspotters and other leased machinery. 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Leisure-time Products for the Consumer... 
Creators and Producers of Atomic and Electromechanical 
Equipment for Industry and Defense 


AMF 


sets 
new 
record 


highs 


in 60th year 


Other highlights — in 1960, a record number of AMF 
Automatic Pinspotters was installed — overseas opera- 
tions were expanded — promising new acquisitions were 
made — leisure-time products were added — government 
business increased—AMF employment increased to 
18,500 persons at year end, another record. 

These are the highlights. We will be pleased to send 
you a copy of the 1960 AMF Annual Report which details 
these and many others. 


a 
MOREWHEAD PATTERSON 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


bot. hose 


CARTER L. BURGESS 
PRESIDENT 


——=-== PLEASE USE THIS COUPON =~ 


Mr. C. J. Johnson, Secretary 

American Machine & Foundry Company 
Executive Offices, AMF Building, Room 123 
261 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your 1960 Annual Report. 


NAME____ 


ADDRESS 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1960 


(As Reported To The New York Insurance Department) 


High points of 
our progress during 
the year 1960 


ADMITTED ASSETS ... 
$40,950,063 
AN INCREASE OF 15.3% 


POLICYHOLDERS 
SURPLUS... 


$8,608,249 
AN INCREASE OF 22.5% 


NET PREMIUMS 
WRITTEN... 


$19,092,520 
AN INCREASE OF 13.5% 


UNEARNED PREMIUM 
RESERVE... 


$9,144,776 


AN INCREASE OF 
$1,338,497 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


CasH In BANKS AND Offices 
BONDS:— 
U.S. GoveRNMENT OBLIGATIONS 
OrHerR CouNTRIES 
State, Municipan anv Specia Revenue 
RAILROAD 


STOCKS:— 
PREFERRED 


First Mortcaces on Rear Estate ........ 


PremMiuMS IN Course OF COLLECTION 
(Unper 90 Days) 


INTEREST ACCRUED 
Oruer ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


Retrospective Risks 

DivipENDS TO POLICYHOLDERS ............+- 
FeperaL INCOME AND State TAXES 
MIscELLANEOUS LIABILITIES AND ACCOUNTS 


RESERVE FOR:— 
UNEARNED PremMiuMS 
CLamms AND CLaim EXPENSES 
Taxes AND OTHER EXPENSES 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


December 31, 
1960 


$ 2,686,657.09 


2,265,099.38 
55,000.00 
16,167,041.38 
942,804.76 
3,334,784.07 
5,706,904.16 


123,180.00 
5,337,702.00 
44,208.40 
3,318,539.36 
374,253.94 
593,888.73 


$40,950,063.27 


December 31, 
1959 


$ 2,807,457.75 


3,160,174.24 
40,000.00 
14,093,695.21 
1,111,387.22 
3770,978.77 
4,058,004.51 


134,170.00 
4,729,653.00 
46,208.40 


2,849,419.96 
296,111.72 
104,740.10 


$35,502,000.88 








$ 118,196.00 
279,578.21 
308,533.89 


657,447.05 
9,144,776.13 


21,182,496.00 
650,786.98 


$ 106,855.00 
211,315.57 
276,319.39 


675,587.08 


7,806,278.91 
18,969,749.00 
430,246.63 





$32,341,814.26 
8,608,249.01 


$40,950,063.27 


$28,476,351.58 
7,025,649.30 


$35,502,000.88 











Securities carried at $690,292.76 and $682,035.89 at December 31, 1960 and 1959 respectively in the above state- 
ment are deposited as required by law. 


Securities carried in the above statement are valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY OPERATING THROUGH BROKERS AND AGENTS 
NON-ASSESSABLE 
CURRENT DIVIDEND AND DEVIATION SCHEDULE: NEW YORK STATE 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION —1!0% DIVIDEND 

(ANNUAL PREMIUMS OF $750. OR MORE) 
GENERAL LIABILITY —20% ADVANCE DISCOUNT 
O. L. & T. PUBLIC LIABILITY —20% ADVANCE DISCOUNT 


FIRE & ALLIED LINES 
GARAGE LIABILITY 
AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY 
HOMEOWNERS 


—15% ADVANCE DISCOUNT 
—10% ADVANCE DISCOUNT 
—10% ADVANCE DISCOUNT 
—i5% ADVANCE DISCOUNT 
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MARINE REVIEW 


LTHOUGH MORE SHIPs are trad- 
A and rates of freight have 
been creeping slowly upwards, ship- 
owners cannot yet be sure that the 
three year old depression is finally 
coming to an end. And until there 
is a sustained revival in world ship- 
ping, marine underwriters must be 
content with the reduced income 
which is available. There are many 
who would support a revision of the 
Joint Hull Formula at this stage, 
but at its face value the present 
formula may be considered as 


affording some concessions to ship- 
owners in the very unhappy con- 
ent form, too, it may lead the way 
in assisting the London market to 
meet the growing competition for 


hull business from those markets 
abroad which do not recognize the 
Joint Hull “pattern” of marine un- 


derwriting. 


Consistent Support 


It is well known that the Liver- 
pool market has all along been one 
of the most consistent supporters of 
the Joint Hull Understandings, de- 
spite the often fierce criticism of 
them voiced elsewhere. In a com- 
prehensive evaluation of current 
conditions in the marine market, R. 
H. Jones, chairman of the Liver- 
pool Underwriters’ Association, re- 
affirmed his own adherence to the 
principles of the Joint Hull Under- 
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standings and stressed his firm be- 
lief that the scales are always held 
with an equal poise. 

Speaking at the association’s an- 
nual meeting, he said: “You wonder 
at this emphasis! Well, the first half 
of 1960 was most amazingly free 
from major casualties and I am 
afraid a false sense of optimism de- 
veloped in the later months which 
caused some of our less responsible 
colleagues to think that the millen- 
nium had come—so much so that an 
ill-advised (though minority) opin- 
ion has emerged in a number of 
instances just lately which conceived 
that it knew better than the acknowl- 
edged market leaders. In explana- 
tion, may it be said the ruling factor 
was, as always, the overhanging 
cloud of fear—fear of the possible 
loss of premium to a permanently 
hungry market!” 

Referring to casualties, he pointed 
out that the total loss figure for 1960 
of 418,195 tons gross, representing 
114 ships, which we noted last 
month, was the highest recorded by 
the association since 1946. On the 
particular subject of tanker casual- 
ties, Mr. Jones aligned himself with 
those who are seriously perturbed 
at the loss experience. He could not 
help wondering whether the size of 
tankers had not advanced in two 
respects beyond the margin of safety 

their fire hazard and their un- 
wieldiness navigationally. In con- 
trast, casualties resulting from col- 
lisions and from fires and explosions 
both showed a slight fall in 1960. 


Commenting on the experience of 
the shipping industry last year, he 
recalled that British shipping had 
been beset with difficulties and frus- 
trations. Strikes and _ stoppages, 
official and unofficial, had followed 
one another in painful succession in 
the shipbuilding yards, repair shops, 
dockland, harbor waters, and even 
amongst the seafarers themselves. 
Crippling delays to ships already suf- 
fering from a trade depression had 
resulted, and the British merchant 
fleet was being handicapped in its 
attempts to compete with those of 
foreign (or convenient) flags, in 
many cases subsidized by their gov- 
ernments. 


Anomalous Position 


The most controversial aspect of 
Mr. Jones’s speech, in view of the 
conflicting attitudes in insurance mar- 
kets on the subject, was contained 
in his references to insurance of nu- 
clear hazards and liabilities. In the 
non-marine field, he said, there was 
now in use the Radioactive Contami- 
nation Exclusion Clause which, of 
course, created an anomalous posi- 
tion with reference to marine under- 
writers’ affairs. If, for instance, a 
transit risk was accepted by non- 
marine underwriters, then this clause 
applied ; but, if a marin: underwriter 
issued such a policy, then there was 
no exclusion. His personal opinion 
was that marine underwriters’ think- 
ing, to be constructive, should be on 

(Continued on the next page) 
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News from London—Continued 


the lines of a distinct separation be- 
tween the 
cargoes or of nuclear-powered ships 
as such and the matter of third-party 
liabilities. 


insurance of fissionable 


He said: “There is noth- 
ing new in this idea because, for 
years in normal hull insurance, pro- 
tection and indemnity risks have not 
been covered by underwriters but 
left to specialist clubs. Similarly, 
when insuring cargo, we have not 
covered liabilities stemming there- 
from, but only damage which the 
cargo itself receives.” 

Mr. Jones went on to say that 
conventions and international legis- 
lation were currently proceeding on 
the theory of absolute liability—or, 
to put it more simply, that all liabil- 
ity be channeled back to the operator. 
It seemed to follow, therefore, that 
the 
ready at any time to insure individ- 


3ritish marine market should be 


ually any nuclear-powered ships or 
cargoes which might be offered and 
for the insured value desired. He 
who 
that underwriters should provide all 


agreed with those advocated 
the cover required, but only so far 
as the prime insurance of the inter- 
est was concerned. He considered 
that marine policies, as did non- 
marine, should exclude the nuclear 
risk and that the liability of operators 
should be catered for in a pooling 
arrangement taking in the whole of 
the British market. The limit of 
the market could then be gauged aad 


the government would know the ex 


tent of the guarantee to provide in 
excess of market capacity. 

Mr. Jones saw no reason at all 
why one single underwriter could 
not accept a shipment of uranium or 
other radioactive cargo valued at, 
say, £50,000 (it would be just a 
question of fixing the rate appropri- 
ate to the particular voyage), with- 
out having regard to the massive 
liabilities stemming from that cargo 
which would be accommodated else- 
where by the British pool and the 
government. 

The new chairman of the Liver- 
pool Underwriters’ Association is J. 
R. Brocklehurst, underwriter of 
Elders Insurance Co. 


BROKERS’ REMUNERATION 


OPINION that the 


opportune for in- 


THE FRANK 
time is not 


creasing marine brokerage commis- 


sion was expressed by Henry Dumas 
in his address as outgoing chairman 
of Lloyd’s Insurance Brokers’ As- 
sociation. Moreover, he suggested 
that some of the small brokerage 
firms might do worse than follow the 
lead being given by so many insur- 
ance companies in merging their in- 
terests. Evidence of cover and the 
institution of a market master slip 
for both marine and aviation transits 
of nuclear fuel and/or waste were 
other subjects discussed by Mr. 
Dumas. 

Towards the end of 1959 concern 
was expressed by the Committee of 
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Lloyd’s that documents were still 
being issued by North American 
correspondents showing cover ef- 
fected with “Lloyd’s and/or com- 
panies” in complete disregard of 
many requests for separate docu- 
ments. Mr. Dumas, in drawing at- 
tention to this fact, said it could not 
be stressed too strongly that North 
American correspondents should be 
urged at all times to adhere strictly 
to the procedure outlined in letters 
on the subject which had been cir- 
culated by the Committee of Lloyd's 
and the association, 

“If our correspondents do not do 
this, sooner or later the good name 
of Lloyd’s, in the United States par- 
ticularly, will suffer,” he stated. 

Turning to marine business, Mr. 
Dumas remarked that the brokers’ 
remuneration agreement had been in 
force for some twenty-five years and 
was generally admitted to be out of 
date, and the committee of the as- 
sociation were pressing for its revi- 
sion. “Although some of the words 
may be out-dated, the spirit is there 
and should be preserved at all costs 
and that is that no broker should 
seek to take business away from an- 
other broker by giving away more 
commission than the holding bro- 
kers,” he said. Members had also 
asked the committee to seek an in- 
crease in brokerage generally; but 
the committee, after careful consider- 
ation, had concluded that the time 
Was not opportune. 

Underwriters were making a bare 
minimum profit at best and could 
not be expected to reduce this by 
giving increased commissions. Mr. 
Dumas went on to suggest that, pos- 
sibly, there were too many brokers 
in too small units and, in his view, 
the remedy for some brokers might 
well be an amalgamation. This was 
not to say that the large must swal- 
low the small, but that two small 
brokers could reduce their costs by 
working jointly. 

On other matters, he said that the 
marine committee had been continu- 
ously busy throughout the year with 
Hull War Risks Clauses, and it was 
only now that a solution had been 
agreed by all underwriters (a refer- 
ence to this appears later), and he 
hoped they had now reached stabil- 
ization. 

After pointing out that the British 
pool excluded marine transits unless 
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they formed an integral part of a 
declaration or formed an inseparable 
part of the risk, Mr. Dumias said 
that, at the instigation of the Chair- 
man of Lloyd’s the association had 
placed a master slip with both 
Lloyd’s and companies “to ensure to 
the satisfaction of the British govern- 
ment that a market is in existence 
for both marine and aviation transits 
of nuclear fuel and/or waste, liabili- 
ties and loss of or damage to the 


cargo being covered under this slip.” = 


He added that procedure for the use 
of the master slip would be circulated 
when final agreement had _ been 
reached with the markets concerned. 

Mr. Dumas is succeeded as chair- 
man of the association by E. S. 
Shaw, with H. J. Scott as deputy 
chairman and chairman of the marine 
section of the committee. 


WAR RISKS 


HuLL WAR RISKS underwriting has 
been going through a most difficult 
phase and, as we wrote in the De- 
cember issue of Best's, the market's 
attitude towards this class of busi- 
ness has been the cause of a very 
critical examination both of the cover 
afforded to shipowners and the lia- 
bilities accepted by underwriters. Of 
course, war risks underwriting con- 
stantly sparks off arguments. There 
underwriters who believe that 
such risks should not be written by 
private enterprise insurers because 
of the potential catastrophic liabili- 
ties involved. The opposite opinion 
is held by those underwriters who 
have subscribed to this class of busi- 
ness since the last war, and who have 
found it very profitable in the proc- 


are 


ess. 


Division of Opinion 


The division of opinion which was 
associated with the adoption, in 
October, 1959, of the Automatic 
Termination of Cover Clause, which 
did away with the 48 hours’ notice 
of cancellation, was very widespread. 
The issue, on October 1, 1960, of 
new alternative clauses for the cov- 
erage of war and strikes risks on 
hulls and freight for time and voyage 
did little to allay the controversy. 
Many foreign shipowners preferred 
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to continue to insure their ships on 
the October, 1959, clauses. 

As a result, the market agreement 
has been amended yet again, as from 
March 1, giving effect to two impor- 
tant alterations. The Notice of Can- 
cellation Clause, which is combined 
with the Automatic Termination of 
Cover Clause, provides for 
fourteen days’ notice of cancellation 
in place of seven days; 


now 


and the ex- 
clusion of any prior hostile act or 
acts between the five major powers 
resulting in an outbreak of war has 
been amended to include a limiting 
period of ninety days between the 
inception of the hostile act or acts 
and outbreak of war. 

American marine underwriters are 
said to have made similar amend- 
ments to their standard hull war 
clauses and, apart from more restric- 
tive coverage for requisition risks, 
the American clauses are almost 
identical to those now adopted in 
the British market. 

In the meantime, the Hellenic 
War Risks’ Mutual Association, 
founded by a group of shipowners, 
has started trading and is reported 


to have received very wide support. 
Although the cover offered by this 
new “club” is essentially that of the 
existing market cover for war risks, 
and is extensively reinsured in the 
London market, underwriters are 
watching the development with in- 
terest, and not a little apprehension 


JET AIRLINER LOSSES 


ONCE AGAIN a jet airliner crash has 
caused heavy loss of life as well 
as substantial insurance 


persons, 


claims. 
Seventy-three including 
all the 61 passengers, were killed 
when a 707 of Sabena 
crashed near Brussels airport on a 
flight from New York. The aircraft 
was one of a fleet of five long-range 
707’s operated by the Belgian line 
and had been in service for about 
one year. 

The insurance value of the hull 
was about $5'% million, of which a 
large proportion was placed direct 
in London, with Lloyd’s heavily in- 
volved. 


Boeing 


London will also bear losses 


(Continued on the next page 
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on reinsurance of lines placed on 
the Continent and there will be 
heavy claims on passenger liability. 

It was the fourth total loss of a 
big jet since the beginning of De- 
cember, and brought to ten the num- 
ber of total losses since the “second 
generation” jets entered service to- 
wards the end of 1958. Of the ten 
four involved Boeing 
707’s, two involved Comets, 
two have involved DC-8’s, and there 
have been single instances of Convair 
880 and Caravelle total losses. Five 
of the crashes occurred during train- 
ing flights. A number of near misses 
and expensive repair bills resulting 
from partial losses can be added to 
the list. 


losses, have 


have 


Approach Technique 


Several of the met accidents illus 
trate how easily a non-standard ap- 
proach technique can cause trouble 
with a modern turbojet. This prob- 
lem has been ventilated in the techni- 
cal aviation journals here, which 
have also had something to say about 
the older type of jet pilot who has 
been schooled for many years in pis- 
ton aircraft procedures. In the case 
of the 707, too, some aviation news- 
paper writers have stressed that the 
aircraft is not the easiest to handle on 
the approach because of its high stall- 
ing speed and relatively slow response 
to sudden demands for more power. 
As a result of these jet crashes and 
near misses, underwriters are now 
making a further intensive study of 
landing and approach characteristics 
of each type ; and they are also think- 
ing hard about the extra demands 
made on air crews by the greater 
complexity and tension of modern 
flying, since jet pilots have more to 
think about and less time in which to 
do it. 

As to whether the jet picture will 
improve, an article in a recent issue 
of Flight magazine pointed out that 
the jets have now flown a million 
hours, which, though small compared 
with a yearly non-jet total of nine 
million hours, is still some basis for 
a first appraisal. The magazine sug- 
gests that a basis using only fatal 
accidents is irregular, since it does 
not distinguish between one passen- 
ger killed and a great number and 
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also does not include training acci- 
dents. On the more realistic basis 
of the number of aircraft tot: lly de- 
stroyed, the article makes out a case 
for suggesting that the jet has been 
destroyed at roughly twice the rate 
per 100,000 flying hours as were the 
more conventional aircraft. On the 
one hand, it can be argued that 
figures may improve as training risks 
decrease; but, on the other, it can 
be said that, as more and more jets 
come into service, the crew problem 
will become even sharper. 

The latter argument is supported 
to some extent by remarks made by 
K. J. Anderson, senior surveyor of 
the British Aviation Insurance Com- 
pany. He says that a study of total 
loss ratio—i.e., total losses per 100,- 
000 flight hours—of average flight 
duration shows that a high total loss 
ratio is associated with the short- 
haul operation of one to two hours; 
this reflects the number of take-offs 
and landings. The ratio decreases 
with an increase of average flight 
time up to five hours, but thereafter 
the ratio increases with the very 
long-haul operation. Mr. Anderson 
feels that this trend may well be at- 
tributable to crew fatigue, lack of 
en route experience and problems 
arising from long-range weather 
forecasting and associated diversions. 

The average total loss ratio, for 
all flight lengths (based on a study of 
a ten-year period), is 0.45, accord- 
ing to Mr. Anderson. The pure jets 
in their first million hours have pro- 
duced a total loss ratio of 1.0. How- 
ever, the jets afford a higher degree 
of passenger safety, in fatalities per 
passenger mile, because of speed, 
capacity and “survivability.” 


COMPANY PURCHASED 


WITH THE EXPLICIT intention of 
developing the company as “a bridge 
between the London and Continental 
insurance markets,” the Northern 
Star Insurance Co., Ltd. has been 
acquired by a powerful group of 
British and Continental interests. 
Members of the group include N. M. 
Rothschild and Sons, Buries Markes 
and Charterhouse Industrial Devel- 
opment Company, of London; La 
Concorde, Les Reassurances, and 
L’Union I.A.R.D., of Paris; and La 


Consorziale, of Milan. It is reported 
that ownership of the Northern Star 
will be held equally between the 
British and Continental interests. 

Mr. Evelyn de Rothschild has 
been quoted as saying that the type 
of insurance to be conducted by the 
Northern Star had not been fully 
discussed (at the time of writing), 
but it would start off with casualty 
and fire business, which it conducted 
at present, 

The deal represented an attempt 
to approach insurance from a Euro- 
pean point of view. The two sup- 
porting groups would provide an 
interchange of insurance business, 
and together they covered a very 
wide field and could provide a con- 
siderable amount of business. 

The Northern Star Insurance Co. 
was formed early in 1952 by the 
AEquitas Swedish Reinsurance Co. 
to facilitate contracts between the 
sritish and Swedish markets. 


INCIDENTALS 


INSURANCE RATEs for gold and silver 
shipments have been lowered under 
an amendment to Schedules Nos. 
117(A) and 98(B) announced by 
the War Risks Rating Committee, 
which is composed of Lloyd’s and 
company underwriters. Basically, 
the rate for gold, silver and coin 
shipments by liners has been reduced 
to 50% of the cargo schedule rates, 
though this rate is applicable only 
when consignments can be sent in 
“bullion room by liners.” 

3ritish marine underwriters have 
revised their standard insurance 
clauses for shipments of raw sugar 
(other than bulk cargoes). These 
clauses have been drawn up in con- 
sultation with the Sugar Association 
of London, and they embody various 
amendments in order to bring them 
into line with the recent revision of 
standard clauses which are used for 
certain other trades. 

The Merchant Shipping Vessels 
Act, 1960, one of the first of a series 
of basic laws which will replace 
Turkish and British law in ordering 
Israel’s maritime life, came into ef- 
fect recently. The Act deals with 
questions of nationality and flags of 
ships, registration, mortgage and 
wage rights of seamen in case of dis- 
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LEASED CABLE CIRCUIT 
OPERATING 20 HOURS A DAY 
DIRECTLY WITH THE 
LONDON MARKET 


“STEWART, SMITH 


NEW VORK + CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - MONTREAL + TORONTO » LONDON 


aster at sea or bankruptcy of the 
shipowners. 

According to Lloyd’s Register of 
Shipping annual summary, Japan 
launched 1,731,656 tons gross of 
merchant ships in 1960, an increase 
of 9,079 tons, to retain her position 
as world leader. Britain launched 
1,331,491 tons, a drop of 41,104 tons, 
and West Germany launched 1,092,- 
139 tons. The U. S. launched 484,- 
978 tons. 


MARINE SERVICE AIDS 


THE SIXTH EDITION of “Ports of 
the World,” a report to shipping 
management on port conditions and 
preventable losses, has been pub- 
lished by the Marine Service Depart- 
ment, Insurance Company of North 
America. The current issue offers 
information for the foreign trader 
on overseas shipping hazards as well 
as how to prevent loss and damage 
to cargo. The first section describes 
port facilities, labor and handling, 
delay and congestion, pilferage and 
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damage, and climatic conditions for 
principal ports of North, Central and 
South America; Europe; the Near, 
Middle and Far East; and Africa. 
One hundred and forty ports are 
listed. 

The second section of the 46-page 
publication deals with loss preven- 
tion recommendations on overseas 
shipments. It contains data on prin- 
cipal causes of loss, as well as infor- 
mation on air cargo, cargo shipping 
vans, exterior containers and their 
marking. The first edition of “Ports 
of the World” was published in 1947. 
INA’s Marine Service Department, 
now in its 37th year, was the first 
of its kind in the United States. Its 
staff is made up of packaging experts 
and former merchant marine officers 
who have worked the ports described 

1 “Ports of the World.” 

An informative 16 mm. sound 
film, on preventable marine losses, 
entitled “Protected Cargoes” is also 
available to organizations engaged in 
foreign trade. The twenty-six 
minute film depicts dramatically the 
many hazards of overseas shipment 


and discusses the loss prevention 
measures in packaging that over- 


come these problems. Subjects 
treated are marine perils; water 
damage ; handling and stowage dam- 
age ; and theft, pilferage and non-de- 
livery. 

Copies of “Protected Cargoes” 
and “Ports of the World” are avail- 
able without charge from the Public 
Relations Department, Insurance 
Company of North America, 1600 
Arch Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


PRIOR APPROVAL 


THE DIRECTORS OF the National As- 
sociation of Mutual Insurance 
Agents have recorded their opposi- 
tion to changes in the rating laws of 
the various states which would elimi- 
nate the prior approval requirement. 
They charge that such liberalization 
would tend to encourage open rate 
warfare and unrestrained competi- 
tion and endanger the solvency of the 
companies. A similar stand has been 
taken by the Illinois Bureau of Cas- 
ualty Insurers. 
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M CLAIMS MUsT be considered 
U: major headache for the in- 
surance industry because more and 
more companies are receiving a start- 
ling impact from such claims and 
the attendant problems are complex 
and difficult to solve. Only a small 
percentage of these claims go to arbi- 
tration and, in a sense, that phase 
would seem to be of minor impor 
tance. However, most of us are un 
informed since up until recent times 
we have had little resort to arbitra- 
tion as a method of settling disputes 
in claims work. 


Increase in Claims 
UM par- 


ticularly in those states where the 


claims are increasing, 


coverage is a mandatory part of 
sodily Injury automobile pol- 
These California, 


New Hampshire, New York, Ore 


gon, South Carolina and Virginia. 


every 


icy. states are 


factor 
that has to be considered in each UM 


Resort to arbitration is a 
our usual 
handling of a third party BI claim. 
This is true because, generally, the 
Standard or Bureau UM 
ment is used in the mandatory states 


claim as is a lawsuit in 


end yrse- 


and elsewhere to provide this type of 
For the Cali- 
fornia statute requires arbitration of 


coverage. instance, 
disputes as to liability and damage 
with no prescribed method of arbi- 
tration. The endorsement used pro- 
vides for arbitration in accord with 
the rules of the American Arbitra- 
tion this seems a 
implementation of the 
requirement of the statute. 
Information, to date, 


Association and 


reasonable 


the 
experience of insurance carriers to 


shows 


be somewhat adverse when arbitra- 
tion UM Legal 
liability of the uninsured motorist 
involved in the accident is usually 
decided in favor of the insured and 


is used in claims 


the damages awarded are high in 


comparison with court verdicts for 
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inimsure 


Motorist 


similar injuries. Arbitration is no 
bargain for the insurance companies. 

Former federal judge, Simon H. 
Rifkind, who is the U. S. Supreme 
Court Special Master in the present 
Colorado River water dispute be- 
tween California and adjacent states 
very recently referred to arbitration 
as “a shoddy package of merchan- 
dise” and that disputants instead 
should have the benefit of “first 
class” justice administered by courts. 

Generally, parties can mutually 
agree to deprive themselves of access 
to courts but there is doubt that a 
statute requiring arbitration is con- 
stitutional in that it removes the 
valuable personal right of resort to 
courts otherwise having jurisdiction 
and therefore is not in accord with 
due process of law. In some states 
agreement to arbitrate disputes is 
not enforceable and if parties cannot 
agree between themselves the only 
remedy is resort to courts. 

In some states, by statute, the 
arbitration award can be appealed to 
the courts on questions of law only 
but not on facts. In others, where 
there is an agreement to arbitrate, 
recourse can be had to trial courts 
provided, as a condition precedent, 
arbitration has been had in accord 
with the agreement. 


Enforceable Agreements 


I cannot hope to cover all possible 
situations so, generally, this discus- 
sion is directed towards those juris- 
dictions where arbitration 
ments are enforceable and 
statutory sanction including sub- 
poena power. In most such states an 
arbitration award is final whether 
there is substantial evidence to sup- 
port it or not. Even though the 
amount is exorbitant the only means 
of upsetting the award is by proof 
of bias, fraud or misconduct of the 
arbitrator. 


agree- 
have 


You may well wonder why the 
insurance carriers selected arbitra- 
tion for settlement of disputes when 
the UM coverage including its condi- 
tions was formulated by them and 


Claims 


when they sponsored UM legislation 
in some states. UM coverage is a 
public relations gesture by the in- 
surance industry as a substitute for 
compulsory insurance or unsatisfied 
judgment fund laws, ete. If resort 
to court were possible under this 
unusual coverage, the carrier and its 
retained attorneys would find them- 
selves with conflicts of interest on 
both sides of nearly every such law- 
suit because of the angles of liability, 
damages and subrogation. For in- 
stance, if the insured sued the carrier, 
how far could the carrier go in using 
facts disclosed by its investigation 
(usually conducted in its insured’s 
behalf) to prove the other motorist 
was not legally liable and thus ex- 
onerate the other motorist of liability 
to the insured ? In a lawsuit, with car- 
rier’s consent, by the insured against 
the other motorist could the carrier 
retain and pay an attorney for the 
defendant to combat liability and 
damages ? 


Detrimental to Defendant 


The industry also felt it would be 
detrimental to be defendant in court 
lawsuits by its insureds under this 
coverage with the attendant public 
records and news items. Instead arbi- 
tration offered a rapid, informal and 
readily acceptable method of dispos- 
ing of these disputes. Generally, the 
public regards arbitration as being 
a very fair means of resolving mat- 
ters and further does not look upon 
the proceedings as being greatly 
adverse in nature. 

There is the additional advantage 
that result of the arbitration is not 
generally admissible as evidence in a 
lawsuit against the uninsured motor- 
ist. The carrier can successfully re- 
sist legal liability of the other motor- 
ist in arbitration proceedings without 
jeopardizing its insured’s right to 
proceed in a separate lawsuit against 
the other motorist. In this respect 
the carrier would be warranted in 
using the other motorist as its own 


(Continued on page 146) 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 


ADMITTED ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and in Offices 
Securities 
United States Government 
Other Bonds e « 24,956,519 
Preferred Stocks <e < 3,628,500 
Common Stocks . ... 18,669,991 
Stock of Centennial Insurance Company ¥ it 
(owned 100%) at cost ~ ‘ 
Premiums Receivable not over Three Months Due 
Other Assets 
Total 


- $20,390,982 


LIABILITIES 
$20,679,994 
‘ 21,701,891 
é. 8 1,488,980 
Reinsurance in Non-Admitted 
Companies 


Reserves: 
Claims and Claims Expense 
Unearned Premiums . 
Expenses and Taxes 


411,628 
940,580 
Cash Dividends Declared but not Due. 
Other Liabilities 


Miscellaneous 


Voluntary Reserve 
Guaranty Fund 
Surplus 


oe eve GBA 
ow 3,000 000 


SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS . 
Total 


United States Government Bonds carried at $454,961 are 


purposes required by law 


$ 3,940,408 


67,645,992 


7,026,874 
3,883,999 
2,689,009 
$85, 186, 282 


,223,073 
,192,131 
»111,253 


,526,457 


« 


$85, 186, 282 


feposited for 


Securities are carried at values prescribed by the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. On the basis of December 31, 1960 actual 
market quotations for all securities owned, total Admitted Assets would 


amount to $84,512,590 


Centennial Insurance Company 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and in Offices 
Securities 
United States Government « « § 6,371,296 
eee ae ee 9,307,872 
Preferred Stocks 893,000 
Common Stocks 4,436,593 
Premiums Receivable not over Three Months Due 
Other Assets . . . + sion 


Total . . ee 5 el 


Reserves LIABILITIES 
Claims and Claims Expense . . $ 6,893,331 
7,233,964 


434,032 


Unearned Premiums 
Expenses and Taxes 
Reinsurance in Non-Admitted 
Companies . 2. 2. ss 137,209 
ee ae ee ee ___ 267,644 
Other Liabilities 


Voluntary Reserve . . . . + « $ 1,756,644 

Capital . . . 6 cl we, ea 1,500,000 

Surplus rae es 4,411,314 

SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS . . . « « 
Toral 


j 


$ 1,575,984 


, 


21,008,761 
1,294,666 
809,500 
$24,688, 911 


14,966,180 
2,054,773 
$17,020,953 


7,667,958 


B2s.on8.911 


United States Government Bonds carried at $516,622 are deposited 


for purposes required by law 


Securities are carried at values prescribed by the National Association 


market quotations for all securities owned, total Admitted Assets would 


amount to $24,380,168 


Home Office: 45 Wall Street + New York 5, N. Y. 




















Uninsured Claims—from page !44 


witness in the arbitration proceed 
ings in defending liability 

If the insured sues the other mo- 
torist the carrier needn’t fear that 
the outcome of such lawsuit as to 
liability and damages will determine 
the carrier’s position under its UM 
coverage. Liability and damages 
should still be the subject of arbitra- 
tion under the UM coverage and 


probably the result of the lawsuit 





is not admissible as evidence in the 
arbitration proceedings even though 
they are informal as to rules of evi- 
dence. By the same token a defense 
verdict for the other motorist could 
be the result in the lawsuit but lia- 
bility could be found against him in 
the arbitration proceedings thus re- 
sulting in an award of damages to 
the insured anyway. 

The proceedings can be with or 
without attorneys and by written 
statements, reports, briefs or oral 
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testimony or a combination thereof 
as the parties agree. If oral testi- 
mony is taken a reporter can be had 
by one or all the parties paying the 
cost, but if the award will be final 
a reporter would generally seem a 
useless expense except for possibility 
of impeachment in a lawsuit against 
the uninsured motorist on subroga- 
tion attempt or otherwise, or unless 
the arbitrator wishes a transcript 
for his use in reaching a decision. 
Under the Association’s plans no at- 
torney working for an insurance 
company or specializing in negli- 
gence cases may serve as an arbitra 
tor. 


Uninsured Automobiles 


A dispute as to whether the other 
motor vehicle is uninsured probably 
is a matter for determination by a 
court—not by arbitration. 

In conducting investigations care 
ful inquiry should be made of the 
driver and the owner as to existence 
of automobile liability insurance on 
the automobile involved in the acci 
dent. If there is none then careful 
inquiry will be necessary to deter 
mine whether there is coverage from 
another source such as temporary 
substitute automobile, DOC cover- 
age, broad form, non-owned auto- 
mobile policy for the driver, employ- 
ers vicarious liability (master and 
servant), qualified self insurance or 
government or state owned vehicle. 

For instance, suppose an employee 
was driving his own but uninsured 
automobile in the course and scope 
of his work for his employer and 
had applicable non-ownership cover 
age and even though the driver em 
ployee was not entitled to protection 
thereunder there nevertheless would 
not be an uninsured motor vehicle in- 
volved. This is because there would 
be an insurance policy applicable 
at the time of the accident for a 
person or organization responsible 
for the use of said automobile. 

The non-ownership coverage of 
the employer in the example given 
is not applicable to the “ownership” 
of the other vehicle and there could 
be some doubt as to it being applica- 
ble to the “‘maintenance” thereof, 
but I think there’s no doubt it is 
applicable to the “use” of the other 
vehicle in the employer’s business 
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because that is the reason the em 
ployer bought the coverage. 


If there is a legitimate dispute as 
to whether the driver employee was 
in the course and scope of his em- 
ployment, that controversy should 
have to be decided by court proceed- 
ings either in a lawsuit for damages 
by the insured against the driver 
and employer or by other appropri- 
ate proceedings, such as declaratory 
relief, befere it could be determined 
whether there an uninsured 
automobile. 


was 


Frequently, we will be confronted 
with a situation where the other 
carrier questions its coverage and 
may wish to handle under a reserva 
tion of rights. In such situations 
we should acquaint ourselves with 
the merits and demerits of the cover- 
age question. If we feel the question 
little merit behind it we can 
probably relax and do nothing. In 
other cases it might behoove us to 
see that the other motorist is prop- 
erly represented in his controversy 
with the other carrier at our expense, 
if necessary. There would be nothing 
adverse to our insured if we took 
such action because if the other car- 
rier has coverage it will at least 
equal the limits of our UM coverage 
and in many instances will be higher. 
Few companies issue an automobile 
policy with BI liability coverage 
limits lower than applicable financial 
responsibility law limits and UM 
coverage is restricted to such limits. 


has 


Establish Coverage 


The same problems will confront 
us in most jurisdictions if the other 
carrier outright. 
However, in California, New York, 
South Carolina and Virginia the 
other automobile is uninsured, by 
statute, upon coverage denial. The 
UM coverage is thereby invoked and 
it will behoove us to cooperate fully 
with our insured to establish cover- 
age in the other carrier, particularly 
after we have made payment under 
our UM coverage, 


denies coverage 


Generally, our approach to these 
various situations will depend upon 
whether the other party is or is not 
legally liable on the facts of the ac- 
cident and the myriad liability proba- 
bilities in between. 
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Questions as to whether a “hit 
and-run” automobile is within the 
definition and notice requirements 
of the endorsement should be decided 
by a court. Suppose an insured is 
forced off the road by a phantom car 
and is seriously injured. There is 
then a grave question as to whether 
there was physical contact between 


This requirement of contact is not 
in some of the UM statutes. In such 
case the question might not be avail- 
able because the endorsement is 
narrower than the statute. 
Questions as to whether an insured 
has breached other terms and condi- 
tions of the policy so as to void the 
UM coverage should also be ques- 


the phantom and insured vehicle. tions for the courts. Such might be 


Such dispute should be for a court (Continued on page 156) 
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This plea of the children: “Please, Mr. Driver . . . Don’t Forget Us,” ap- 
pearing for many years on the cover of Lumbermens special road atlas, 
typifies the concern of the Kemper Insurance companies and their inde- 
pendent agents with the ever-mounting number of traffic fatalities and 
injuries on America’s highways. 

Pioneers in traffic safety, the Kemper Insurance companies have worked 
consistently to lessen this tragic toll, in accordance with one of the founding 
principles of the organization — an intensive program of accident preven- 
tion . . . saving of life and limb on the streets and highways. 

Many agents of Kemper Insurance companies are active leaders for the 
cause of traffic safety in their communities. Available to help them are 
company-furnished traffic and fire safety materials for all age groups, traffic 
safety and fire prevention films, company-sponsored college and high school 
newpaper contests on safe driving, and life-saving award programs. This is 
Kemper Care in action. 

Accident prevention is just one of the many ways — direct and indirect 
— that the Kemper Insurance companies actively support their representa- 
tives. If you’d like more information about the many advantages of repre- 
senting one of the progressive Kemper Insurance companies, fill in and 
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Automobile, Bur; 
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Hospitalization 
Liability 


glary, 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Fire and Allied Lines 
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President 
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Secretary 
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President 
President 
President 


President 


The Western The Western 
Casualty and Fire Insurance 
Surety apany Company 


Cash on demand deposit $ 2,675,660 $ 1.682.816 

*United States Government 
municipal bonds 

*Corporate stocks 


, state and 
29,288.40] 


4,189,205 


18,729,681 

5,973,989 

Total cash and investments 6,153,266 $26,386,486 

Investment in Western Fire 
Insurance Company 

Real estate 

Premiums in course of collection 
(not over 90 days due) 

Accrued interest and other 
admitted assets 


618,047 


12,797,395 2,271,954 


1,956,396 518,286 


Total admitted assets $59,479,301 $29,794,773 


LIABILITIES, CAPITAL 


Reserve for unearned premiums 

Reserve for losses and loss 
adjustment expenses 

Taxes and other liabilities 


AND SURPLUS 
$19,087,356 $16,306,177 


18,512,677 
2.259.672 


3,111,296 
1,800,767 
$21,218,240 


Total liabilities, except capital $39,859,705 


...$ 3,250,000 $ 
16,369,596 


Capital 
Surplus 


1,000,000 
7,576,533 
$19,619,596 


Surplus as regards policyholders $ 8,576,533 


Total $59,479,301 $29,794,773 
Securities carried in above statements 

deposited for purposes required by law... $ 1,172,897 $ 
*Bonds are 
stated at 
National 


602,602 


stated at their current amortized value and stocks are 
December 31, 1960 market values as prescribed by the 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
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Insurance or Non-Insurance 


GEORGE E. ROGERS 
Associate Administrator 
Insurance Programs 
Continental Can Company, Inc. 


ON-INSURANCE, IN my _ under- 
|, ec is a deliberate assump- 
tion of risk, without a self-insurance 
reserve, after full consideration of 
the involved hazards. A better term, 
perhaps, would be self assumption 
of risk. 

There are three options available 
to the risk manager. These apply 
to separate segments of the risk in 
varying ways—but in one form or 
another they are applicable to all 
parts individually. the 
choices: 


These are 
a. He may pass the risk to an in- 
surer 
b. He may self-insure 
c. He may self-assume 

The first two are subject to many 
variations. There are no such varia- 
tions in either 
self assume or assign the hazard 
to one of the other options, 


non-insurance we 


Risk Analysis 


determines 


What our 


There is only one way 


decision ? 

through 
careful scrutiny, through risk analy- 
sis. No matter what 
combination of methods we use, 
proper decision can be reached only 
by a thorough and continuing study 
of the property and its operations it 
is our job to protect. 


method, or 


Knowledge of insurance policy 
terms and conditions is important 
Obviously it is vital that we know 
insurance coverage, practice and the 
availability of markets, but such 
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knowledge is of little use to us if 
we cannot apply it. To put it to full 
we must know what 
what it operates, in 
what way it affects others. 


use we have, 


does, how it 


factors to be 
the 


are definite 
making 
selection of options : 


There 
considered in correct 
a. Type of hazard 
b. Availability of coverage 
c. Cost of coverage 
(1) Rate structure 

2) Applicability of deductibles 
d. Financial character of insured 
(1) Ability to absorb loss 

(2) Relations with security holders 
and others with financial interests 
Stockholders 

(b) Banks and other lending insti 
tutions 

(c) Concerns for whom work is per- 
formed under 
bailee services ) 


(a) 


contract (including 
(d) Government agencies exercis- 
ing control as to method and scope 
of insuring 
(e) Tax aspect 
(f{) Customer relations 
(g) Avoidance of management criti- 
cism of the person responsible for 
coverage. (The bane of an insurance 
manager’s job is a big, uninsured 
loss ) 
(h) Relations with insurers 

What is risk 
analysis? T view it as first of all a 
study of the loss or damage possibili- 


encompassed in 


ties 

a. To the physical assets 

(1) Type of construction 

(2) Location with regard to effects 
of flood, earthquake, wind 

(3) Mechanical with 
particular consideration of pressure 


operations, 


vessels, power equipment and nu 
clear processes 

b. Due to business interruption 

c. Resulting from legal liability 

(1) Statutory—Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, State Disability Benefits 
(2) General liability 

(a) Primary third party 

(b) Contractual 
Product—consumption or use 
Directors 


(c) 
(3) 
d. Caused by dishonesty 
(1) Employees 
(2) Burglary and theft 
(3) Forgery 
(4) Fraud 
e. From credit extension 
f. Stemming from uninsurable haz 
ards 

Secondly, it requires a 
weighing of the elements of risk 
a. What is the probability of loss 
occurrence ? 
b. Is there a frequency factor ? 
c. What is the possible magnitude 
> 


careful 


( of loss 


Determinants 


These factors can readily be seen 
as determinants in a decision to in- 
sure, self insure or take a calculated 
risk, One certainly would be well- 
advised to look with 
self-assuming a frequent loss poten- 
tial or one which had a heavy price 
tag. 

The final consideration is the ac 
tual valuation of the advantages of 
insuring. Certainly, minimum cost 
will be a good reason for insuring. 
An inconsequential premium cost 
gives no reason for self-insuring or 


disfavor on 


non-insuring. However, a decision 


Continued on the next page) 
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Insurance or . . . Continued 
may be heavily influenced by the 
type of losses which are expected. 
It must be remembered that nuisance 
losses work both ways. Maintaining 
healthy relations with insurers is 
important and while one may feel 
that he would like to get rid of his 
nuisance losses, he may find that this 
will cause an insurer to look on 
his major risks with jaundiced eye. 
The ability to keep the insurer on 
our side is one precept that we must 
always respect. 

After we have isolated those risks 
we cover, our next task is to deter- 
mine what to insure, where we 
should make use of deductibles and 
where we can better be served by 
self-insuring. 

The final category, all that is left, 
is non-insuranee or self-assumption 
of risk. I would like to specify these 
determinants : 

a. Anticipated losses should be small 
in dollar value and have an absorb- 
able nuisance value. 

b. Savings in premium over a rea- 
sonably long period should be con- 
sidered as an offset against losses. 
c. Heavy impact losses should not 
be self-assumed. 

What are some hazards that 
lend themselves to non-insurance? 
Several of them are: 


a. Auto fleet fire, theft and collision 

b. Theft of office mechanical equip- 

ment 

c. Fraud 

d. Certain forgery losses, such as 

incoming checks, depending on the 

type of the business involved 

e. Credit losses 

f. Earthquake, depending on loca- 

tion and construction of property 

g. Business interruption where mul- 

tiple facilities are available. 
Consideration of some of these 

types will undoubtedly be influenced 

by the effect of available coverage, 

For example, a comprehensive crime 

bond will certainly pick up any for- 

gery losses without any great pre- 

mium charge. If it is there why go to 

lengths to non-insure ? 


Precautions 


Certain precautions must be ob- 
served by the effective risk manager : 
Self-assumption must never be con- 
fused with overlooked hazards— 
that is not non-insurance, it is plain 
carelessness ; we must maintain good 
relationships with insurers. A con- 
stant presentation of minor nuisance 
losses can place an insured in a bad 
light when the big one bites; we 
must keep management informed 
regularly. We must tell them of our 
decision as to non-insurance on in- 
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surable risk and seek their accept- 
ance of our decision. We must 
likewise make them aware of noo- 
insurable hazards so that the wrath 
of the mighty does not fall on us. 

A story may illustrate our posi- 
tion. You may recall the attempts 
of some of our religious sects to get 
together on doctrine and tenets. A 
meeting with this end in view was 
held between two of our better 
known groups. The results, how- 
ever, were practically non-existent. 
Finally, in desperation, one of the 
delegates rose and in an exasperated 
tone said, “I’d rather be a Presby- 
terian and know I’m going to Hell 
than be a Methodist and not know 
where the Hell I’m going.” The 
risk manager, in order to sleep well 
must study, he must know where he 
is going, and he must let his su- 
periors in on what he is doing. This 
is not buck-passing. It is the only 
method of insuring the longevity of 
the manager. 


ASSIGNED RISKS 


THE NUMBER OF MOTORISTS apply- 
ing for automobile insurance to the 
New York Automobile Assigned 
Risk Plan has dropped 21% during 
a five month period, according to 
George J. Schepens, manager of the 
plan. This is the first significant re- 
duction in applications since the 
state’s compulsory automobile insur- 
ance law went into effect in 1957. 
Changes made last October 1 in as- 
signed risk plan rules included a 
provision for giving companies dou- 
ble credit against their assigned risk 
quotas for voluntarily providing in- 
surance to male.drivers under age 
25. The assigned risk loss experi- 
ence including expenses has been 
about 160% of premiums in New 
York, worse than the national av- 
erage of about 140%. 

The Illinois Automobile Assigned 
Risk Plan increased its schedule of 
surcharges effective March 1. Under 
the new regulations accident-free 
drivers, who formerly were not sur- 
charged, will pay an additional 15% 
the first year in the plan, 10% the 
second and 5% the third year. The 
plan has been operating at an esti- 
mated deficit of $500,000 a year. 
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Fire Insurance—Insured Given Memo 
Policy—Estoppel of Insurer to Rely on 
Provisions Not in Memo 


Gribble v Royal Insurance Co. 
Ltd. (Supreme Court of Delaware, 
1960) 165 A 2d 443. 


The policy in question was a 
“Home Owners Policy” covering 
rupture of a steam or hot water 
heating system. Such loss occurred. 

There being a mortgage on the 
insured premises, the original policy 
containing a mortgagee clause was 
sent to the mortgagee. The insured 
received the conventional “Memo- 
randum of Insurance” which, of 
course, disclaimed that it was a pol- 
icy of insurance, but had attached to 
it four pages of printed matter con- 
sisting of an exact duplicate of a 
part of the policy dealing with risks 
insured, exclusions, limitations, and 
conditions. 

Neither the Memorandum nor the 
attachment included the provision of 
the policy limiting suits to a 12- 
month period after the loss. 

The insured filed suit to recover 
on the policy 15 months after the 
When the insurer raised the 
defense of the 12 month limitation, 
the insured’s counter-argument was 
that the insurer was estopped to rely 
on this provision since it was not 
contained in the Memorandum 
furnished the insured. 

The trial court granted summary 
judgment in favor of the insured on 
this point. 

On appeal to the Supreme Court 
of Delaware, the decision of the trial 
court was reversed, on the general 
basis that the insured was entitled 
to present evidence on such ques- 
tions as whether the insured was 
justified in believing the Memoran- 
dum was a copy of the entire policy 
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and, if so, was the insured misled 
into believing there was no limita- 
tion on the time for bringing suit. 

The Court noted that no case in 
point had been found. However, 
after a rather detailed discussion of 
the somewhat confusing picture left 
in the mind of the layman by the dis- 
claimer that the Memorandum was 
the policy of insurance, coupled with 
a great number of provisions from 
the policy attached thereto, the Court 
made these observations. 

First, that the insurer by furnish- 
ing the Memorandum certainly did 
not intend to relinquish all its 
rights stated in the fire policy. On 
the other hand, the Memorandum 
plus the detailed attachment thereto 
might have misled the insured. “It 
may well be a question of fact 
whether it did so.” And, “. . . we 
think that they (the insureds) should 
have an opportunity to show the 
facts.” 

On the practice of attaching de- 
tailed provisions to the Memoran- 
dum of Insurance, the Court had this 
to say: “If the company in this case 
had furnished to the insured merely 
a memorandum to the effect that the 
insurance had been written in a 
specified amount, without including 
the elaborate ‘Form B,’ or, alterna- 
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tively, had stated on the ‘memoran- 
dum’ that the paper furnished was 
not a complete copy of the entire 
policy, the plaintiffs (insureds) 
would clearly have been bound by 
the policy condition respecting the 
limitation of the time for suit.” 


Fire Insurance—Necessity for Insur- 
able Interest—Loss of Property by 
Foreclosure, and Subsequent Transfer 


of Title 


Osborne v Pacific Insurance Co. 
of New York (Supreme Court of 
Rhode Island, 1960) 165 A 2d 725. 


In this case the insured property 
was mortgaged to a bank. The pol- 
icy was in conventional form, and 
contained a mortgagee clause pro- 
viding that loss, if any, under the 
policy would be payable to the mort- 
gagee as its interest appeared. 

The original insured conveyed the 
insured property, subject to the 
mortgage, to one Osborne and by 
endorsement the insurer consented 
to the assignment of the policy to 
Osborne. 

Thereafter the bank foreclosed its 
mortgage and the property was con 
veyed to the bank. 

Nevertheless, when the bank later 
conveyed the property to the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, the 
insurer by endorsement consented to 
the assignment of the policy to the 
\dministrator. 

Some months later the Adminis- 
trator conveyed the property to Os- 
borne, who had previously held title 
to it. Thereupon the Administrator 
surrendered the fire policy for can- 
cellation and a premium rebate of 
$22.62 was returned to the Veterans 
\dministration 


(Continued on the next page) 





The Judge Says—Continued 


Two months later the property in 
question was damaged by fire, and 
Osborne gave timely notice and a 
proper pre of of loss to the insurer. 

The insurer refused payment on 
the ground that the policy between 
itself and Osborne was not in effect 
at the time of the loss. More specifi- 
cally the insurance company con- 
tended that the contract of insurance 
terminated title 
to the insured property by the fore- 
closure; alternatively it 


when Osborne lost 
was con- 
tended that the coverage terminated 
when the policy was cancelled at the 
request of the Veterans Administra- 
tion. 

The Rhode Island Court stated: 
“We are of the opinion that there 
is no merit in either contention.” 

The basic reason or ground for 
this view was expressed as follows: 
“To warrant a holding that a con- 
tract of insurance had been termi- 
nated by reason of an alienation of 
the covered property and a loss of 
the insured’s insurable 
provision therefor would necessarily 
have to be contained in the contract.” 


interest, a 


The Court further pointed out that 
the statutory standard fire policy 
contained no provision for termina- 
tion of coverage upon termination of 
insurable interest, but did not discuss 
the interesting question whether the 
Rhode Island statutory form would 
permit the insertion of such a pro- 
vision in a Rhode Island policy. 

The effect or non-effect of the 
cancellation of the policy by the 
Veterans Administration was treated 
similarly. Despite the fact that the 
bank became the owner after the 
foreclosure sale, and was followed 
as title holder by the Administrator 
of the V.A. both transfers being ac- 
companied by assignments of the 
policy, the Rhode Island Court held 
the mortgagee had a separate con- 
tract of insurance which was all that 
the bank ever had or could assign. 

Accordingly, the Court concluded : 
“That any attempt on the part of the 
bank to have assigned plaintiff's 
(Osborne’s) contract of insurance 
would have been a nullity requires no 
citation of authority.” Therefore it 
was held, “ that such contract 
was in full force and effect at the 
time of the pertinent loss. 
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WITHDRAWN FROM USE 


Tue LouistANa SUPREME Court in 
the recent case of Fullilove vs. U. S. 
Casualty Co., in which Southwestern 
Fire & Casualty Co. was the appel- 
lant, has interpreted the “temporary 
substitute automobile” provision of 
the automobile liability policy. The 
Court held that the insured automo- 
bile which had in fact been used dur- 
ing the course of the day by the wife 
of the assured in going to and from 
work, had not been withdrawn from 
normal use because of its breakdown, 
repair, servicing, loss or destruction, 
even though it had not been used by 
the assured because of the fact that 
it had bad tires. The contention was 
made that the term “withdrawn from 
normal did mean with- 
drawn “all normal use” atl 
that the fact that the car was actually 
in use played no part in the consid- 
eration of the case. The Court con- 
cluded that inasmuch as the vehicle 
had in fact been used on the day 
of the accident, it was in normal use 
and that a vehicle must be 
drawn from “all normal use” 
to bring into play the provisions 
covering the temporary substitute 
clause of the policy. 

The the Supreme 
Court overturns a previous unfavor- 
able finding against the company 
both in the Appellate Court and the 
trial Court. 

Counsel 


use” 


+ 
NOt 


from 


with- 


SO aS 


decision of 


for plaintiffs were 
Booth, Lockard, Jack & 
Pleasant, Shreveport. Counsel for 
defendant were P. A. Bienvenu, 
Bienvenu & Culver, New Orleans. 


M essrs. 


SAFETY GRANT 


For THE THIRD successive year the 
Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion has approved a grant of funds 
($175,000 this year) to the auto- 
mobile crash injury research pro- 
gram of Cornell University. The 
program involves the statistical anal- 
ysis of traffic accidents to determine 
the nature of passenger injuries and 
their relationship to automobile de- 
and accident configuration. 
Since its beginning in 1953, data has 
been assembled on nearly 40,000 ac- 
cidents in nineteen states and five 
cities. 


sign 
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Rate Changes—from page |/0 
LIABILITY REDUCTIONS 


SUBSTANTIAL 
many 


reductions for 
motorboat 
covered by comprehensive personal 


RATE 
outboard owners 
liability and farmer’s comprehensive 
personal liability policies have been 
filed by the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters. The revisions 
apply to all states except Louisiana, 

New Hampshire and 
They are effective March 
22 in all other states and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Puerto Rico; 
except that they are effective April 
1 in Hawaii and April 19 in Texas. 
The revisions include a general rate 
reduction in the northern states of 
approximately 20% 
there is a seasonal sport. 
reductions 


Mississippi, 
Wisconsin. 


because boating 
Additional 
ranging from 20% to 
40% apply to outboard motors of 
50 horsepower or more. 

The basic CPL and 
have 


FCPL 
revised in several 
states. In all states except Louisiana, 
New Hampshire and 
FCPL 
total acreage in excess of 160 acres 
are reduced 50% 
and contractors’ 


rates 
also been 
Mississippi, 
Wisconsin the charges for 
Manufacturers’ 
bodily injury liabil- 
ity rates were revised in 27 states. 


BLUE SHIELD INCREASE 


AN AVERAGE INCREASE of 
rates filed by the New 
Shield plan has been 
New averaging 
23.5% had originally been requested. 


15.7% in 
Blue 
approved in 
An increase 


Jersey 


Jersey. 


AUTO RATE INCREASE 


REVISED PRIVATE PASSENGER auto- 
mobile liability rates filed by the 
North Carolina Automobile Rate 
Administrative office became effec- 
tive in that state on February 15. 
The changes result in an increase of 
about 6.3% compared with the 
19.9% increase originally sought by 
the companies. 


HEALTH INSURANCE GOAL 


ONE OF THE 
the health insurance business 
“should be to establish the point be- 
yond which we 


“EARLIEST GOALS” of 


cannot go” in pro 
viding health coverage for the Amer- 
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ican public. “This is also the 


where 


point 
properly 
srower, president 

Life 


government 
start,”” Horace W. | 
of the Occidental 
Company of California, 
Health Insurance 
America at its 
Forum. “point,” 
said Mr. well mean 
collaborating with government agen 


can 


Insurance 
told the 
Association of 
Group 
Determining this 
Brower, “may 


cies in an all-out campaign to find 


Insurance 


the facts that we have 


said must be 


consistently 
known before a valid 
government aid program can be 
tailored.” He added, “We ought to 
be working with government on 
When we have the 
facts, we will be in a position to get 
solidly—and_ _publicly—behind a 
good government program covering 
the segment of the public that can 
not be served by private enterprise.” 


such research. 
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assent and 


dissent 





Dear Sir: 


While I do not normally have the 
opportunity of reading your publica- 
tion, our local Insurance representa- 
tive brought me the December 1960 
edition and drew my attention to 
the article by Dale K. Auck com- 
mencing on page 53. 

There are several basic errors in 
the data contained in this article 
which I think should be drawn to 
the attention of the author to avoid 
further damaging statements being 
made about prestressed concrete 
products in future articles written 
by Mr. Auck. 

He indicates, on page 55 in the 
center column, that “They want to 


stretch some steel cables to about 
300,000 pounds per square inch ten- 
sion, etc.” ; we have been producing 
prestressed concrete members for all 
types of projects for the past six 
years and have never stretched 
cables beyond an initial tension of 
200,000 pounds per square inch. 
There is no commercial high tensile 
steel available for practical use in 
the U.S.A. or Canada which requires 
an ultimate breaking strength of 
wire to exceed 250,000 p.s.i. In the 
third column of page 55, he states 
that “Prestressed Concrete beams 
are still an unknown fire factor.” 
This statement is badly out of date. 
Mr. Auck also states :— 
“My personal reaction is that if they 
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are properly made up, if they are 
properly dried out, and if they are 
protected by a metal-lath-and-plaster 
ceiling beneath, they will be as good 
as ordinary I-beam construction. But 
for the time being, I would under- 
write prestressed concrete beam and 
slab structures with caution.” 

This statement is definitely biased 
in favor of steel I-beams, is certainly 
not in line with the facts, and is 
damaging to an industry such as 
ours. Mr. Auck’s comments at his 
convenience will, of course, be ap- 
preciated. 


Yours very truly, 
G. Adam 


Director of Sales and Engineering 
Con Force Products, Ltd. 
Calgary, Alberta 

Canada 


HALL OF FAME 


THE LATE Dr. C. ArtHUR KuLP 
and Dr, Louis I. Dublin have been 
named to the insurance hall of fame 
of the Griffith Foundation for Insur- 
ance Education at the Ohio State 
University. An author of textbooks 
on insurance, Dr. Kulp was Dean 
of the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce of the University of 
Pennsylvania and a former presi- 
dent of the American Association 
of University Teachers of Insurance. 
Dr. Dublin is a former vice presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life and 
was formerly consultant on health 
and welfare for the Institute of Life 
Insurance. 


FARM LOSSES 


THe U. S. DepartTMENT of Agricul- 
ture estimates that the loss from farm 
fires during 1960 amounted to $165 
million. In 1959 the loss was at a 
record high of $174 million. The 
estimates are based on reports from 
more than 200 selected farm mutual 
fire companies. About 80% of the 
1960 losses resulted from fire and the 
remaining 20% from lightning. 
Building losses represented about 
65% of the total and livestock losses 
about 15%. Most of the livestock 
losses resulted from lightning. 
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Uninsured Claims—from | 


breach of the cooperation clause or 


violation of a restrictive endorsement 
as to age or identity of the driver 
and should include material misrep- 
resentations in a signed application 
for the automobile policy. The UM 
coverage is, after all, only one part 
of an automobile liability policy. 
When such controversies exist be 
tween a company and the carrier 
on the other vehicle or between in- 
surer and insured we should care- 
fully weigh our position and consider 
contributing with the other carrier 
to a settlement or compromising with 
our without 


insisting upon decision by a 


insured necessarily 
court. 
As in all other matters we should 
make the best disposition in the in 


terest of all concerned. 


Releases 


In a settlement contributed to by 
a UM carrier and a carrier disputing 
coverage on the other vehicle, ques- 
tions will arise as to what kind of 
mutual 
are to be obtained or given. ( 
ful thought should be ay 
insured’s settlement will be final as 
to the third party as well as with 
his UM carrier and the third party 
and his insurance carrier are released 
the 


releases or sets of releases 


are- 


yplied SO the 
l 


from subrogation attempts by 
UM carrier. 

I can visualize a situation where 
the question of whether there is an 
“uninsured automobile’ could be a 
matter of concurrent jurisdiction as 
between and a court: 
Suppose four automobiles are pro- 


arbitration 


ceeding in the same direction on a 
four lane highway having two lanes 
for travel in each direction. No. 1 
auto either makes a sudden stop to 
make a left turn or makes an illegal 
lane change. No. 2 is either able to 
make a cubber burning stop or take 
No. 3 is 
able to do the same as No. 2. No. 
4 is unable to stop and rams forcibly 
into the rear end of No. 3. No. 1 
is insured for BI, No. 2 has no in- 
surance. No. 3 is your insured with 
UM coverage and No. 4 is uninsured 
too. 

Searing in mind that UM cover- 
age is only for damages, the insured 
is legally entitled to recover from 
the uninsured motorist. Would not 


hazardous evasive action. 
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a decision by arbitration or a court 
that No. 1 was solely responsible 
be a determination that there was no 
uninsured motor vehicle? Likewise 
would not a decision by an arbitrator 
or a court that No. 4 was solely 
liable, be a determination that there 
was an uninsured automobile ? 

Suppose your insured, by arbitra- 
tion, is able to obtain an award 
against you under your UM cover- 
age vecause of the legal liability of 
No. 4 as a joint tort feasor. Suppose 
your insured has filed, but not tried 
a lawsuit against No. 1. Would you 
your insured’s 
rights against No. 1 to the extent 
of your payments under your UM 
coverage 


be subrogated to 


I think the answer is “yes” be- 
cause the endorsement gives you 
such ‘rights as your insured has 
against any person or organization 
legally responsible for the bodily in- 
jury. If No. 1 is found to be a tort 
feasor when the court proceedings 
are carried through, then I believe 
No. 1 would be the person causing 
the bodily injury (UM law) and 
certainly would be within the phrase 
of the endorsement “any person” 
legally responsible. 

As soon as investigation estab- 
lishes that UM coverage is invoked 
further investigation and handling 
has about the same purpose as if 
there were BI liability insurance on 
both automobiles. There is one great 
difference. We owe no duty to in- 
demnify or defend the uninsured 
motorist. In fact, we have no obliga- 
tion to him whatsoever. 

In these situations factual investi- 
gation should be as thorough and as 
unbiased as possible. 


Cooperation 


In conducting investigation re- 
member that the insured has to co- 
operate with his insurance carrier. 
As the carrier, we are entitled to full 
disclosure of facts from him, under 
oath if desired, even when he is 
represented by an attorney. Your 
UM insured is also one BI claimant 
from whom you can obtain reason- 
able medical examinations even in 
those states where you cannot force 


‘such from a third party BI claimant. 


Your insured BI claimant then does 
not have some of the advantages of 
a third party claimant. 


When conducting an investigation 
it is of utmost importance to deter- 
mine whether is other UM 
coverage applicable to the accident. 
Such may be found where the in- 
sured carries another automobile 
liability policy ; where the insured is 
injured while ridiig in an auto- 
mobile other than the one described 
in your policy and the owner of that 
automobile has UM insurance, where 
an injured guest in the described 
automobile has a policy carrying UM 
coverage or a member of his house- 
hold has such a policy. When this 
information is obtained it will be 
necessary to evaluate the problem 
under the “Other Insurance” clause 
of the endorsement or UM law. 


there 


investigation has to 
include whether the insured is en- 
titled to any workmen’s compensa- 
tion law benefits as a result of the 
accident because UM payment is 
reduced by the amount of such bene- 
fits and remember UM coverage 
does not inure directly or indirectly 
to the benefit of any workmen’s 
compensation carrier. Some UM 
laws allow reductions for other than 
workmen’s compensation — benefits 
such as amounts payable to insured 
under automobile medical payments 
insurance. 


Necessary 


Settlement Negotiations 


[ see no reason why the same 
techniques of settlement evaluation 
cannot be used for UM claims as 
are applicable in third party BI 
claims. Exactly the same factors 
are present such as facts of accident, 
nature and extent of injuries, spe- 
cial damages, etc. 

In settlement negotiations with 
the insured, companies should con- 
duct themselves as much as possible 
as non-adversaries and as friends. 
Usually a third party BI claimant 
associates the liability insurance car- 
rier with the person who injured 
him. He quite often is as bitter in 
his relations with the adjuster as he 
would have been with the other 
automobile driver directly. He has 
the same desire to penalize the com- 
pany by making it pay abundantly 
for the indignity and hurt done to 
him. 

Your insured, probably, will not 
have such a bitter feeling toward 
you because you represent his own 
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insurance company. However, your 
negotiations for settlement with your 
insured should be as firm, though 
friendly, as with a third party BI 
claimant because exactly the same 
settlement factors are available for 
discussion. There is no difference 
one from the other. 


Can Be Withdrawn 


Even if you have to face arbitra- 
tion in your efforts to make a proper 
settlement this does not, usually, 
carry the same connotation of hostile 
adversary as does the usual lawsuit. 
Also, if a settlement is reached after 
arbitration is initiated but before the 
award is made the arbitration pro- 
ceedings can be finally withdrawn 
in the same sense that a lawsuit can 
be dismissed with prejudice. 

Many times we find that it is to 
the best interest of the company to 
make a compromise settlement with 
the third party for his bodily injury 
and property damage claim and also 
to make a compromise settlement 
with the UM insured for his bodily 
injury arising out of the same auto- 
mobile accident. This is similar to a 
situation where you have the lia- 
bility insurance on both vehicles in- 
volved in an accident with negligence 
and contributory negligence doubt- 
ful as to both drivers. 

Right of subrogation under the 
UM insurance contract is always 
subject to the potential attack that 
it is an assignment of a bodily injury 
action and is therefore void. Many 
states including California and 
Illinois hold such attempted assign- 
ments void. However, the theory of 
using the Trust Agreement is to 
distinguish from subrogation assign- 
ment in the usual sense. It is hoped 
the courts will believe the public pol- 
icy and desirability of UM coverage 
such that the holding in trust of a 
bodily injury cause of action will be 
found not to constitute an assign- 
ment. Of course, where the right 
of subrogation is by statute, as in 
California, it is in the same category 
as in workmen’s compensation laws 
and therefore not subject to the com- 
mon law or statutory prohibition of 
non-assignability by contract. 

In subrogation efforts, after judg- 
ment against the uninsured motorist, 
we must take full advantage of any 
Financial Responsibility Law pro- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Market. 
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Call your Reliance Fieldman today—he has all 
the answers. (And the informative Reliance Marine 
Kit.) 
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Uninsured Claims—Continued 


visions that will cause him to lose his 
driver’s license and automobile regis- 
tratiqn plates unless he furnishes 
the state with a release. In some 
states an agreement for installment 
payments will be accepted as a sub- 
stitute for a release and in the event 
of a default the state will again pick 
up the driver’s license and registra- 


tion plates upon notice of the default. 
Sometimes the other party will be 
willing to make a partial cash pay- 
ment and an installment agreement 
or note for the balance. 

Subrogation efforts because of 
UM payments are not greatly differ- 
ent than material damage subroga- 
tion against uninsured persons ex- 
cept that larger amounts of money 
are likely to be involved. 
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Shown is a good example of a policy form 


— 


designed for 


full programmed information. 
R & S custom designed policies and forms will realize the 


In considering possible conflicts 
between any UM statute and the 
insurance coverage, as written, I be- 
lieve the principle will be that which 
is most broad will be applicable. In 
many instances coverage as written 
will be found to be proper imple- 
mentation of the statute such as upon 
arbitration, subrogation and credits. 


ARSON INCREASE 


THE pAys oF the “professional 
touch” are coming back, Detective 
Inspector Glenn Bennett, chief of the 
Detroit arson squad, warned a Uni- 
versity of Michigan seminar on 
“Arson Detection and _ Investiga- 
tion.” He attributed a 100% increase 
in U. S. and Canadian fraudulent 
fires in the past decade to “uncertain 
economic factors.” Inspector Ben- 
nett estimated that 30% of all fire 
loss is due to arson—almost half of 
it in private dwellings. The usual 
motives of the arsonist, Inspector 
3ennett said, are “reaction against 
the social order, revenge against an 
employer, the force of injured pride, 
rage, the desire to do something 
vainly heroic or achieve sexual pleas- 
ure.” Francis A. Hartman, super- 
visor of firemanship training at the 
University, told the seminar, how- 
ever, that the increase in reported 
arson cases over the past decade 
probably indicates that detection of 
intentional fires has improved. 


top potential of your equipment (electronic or manual), and 
often this custom designing results in consolidation of present 
forms, simplified procedures and far less handling. Design 
recommendations are practical and workable because they are 
tested and approved by our Statistical Division, specialists in 
insurance data processing . . . this is am extra service at no 
extra cost. Here’s another important extra service: TEXT IS 
GUARANTEED on all bureau continuous form policies. 

All printing, punching, perforating, carbon interleaving, 
and collating of forms is done in our own plants under rigid 
quality controls. This assures you perfect registration with 
hairline tolerances giving trouble-free runs through your 
equipment. 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Tue NationaL Mutuat Insurance 
Company, an affiliate of the Celina 
Insurance Group, Celina, Ohio, re- 
quired special equipment to more ef- 
ficiently process insurance policy re- 
cording and billing of its “Economy 
Plan Insurance.” This is the pro- 
gram by which local independent 
agents representing National Mutual 
sell the Auto policy and the com- 
pany does the “paper” work. 

A team of National Cash Register 
Co. experts analyzed the insurance 
firm’s particular needs and designed 
special equipment to meet the com- 
pany’s specifications. The result was 
a more efficient operation enabling 
The National Mutual to handle a 
large volume more rapidly and to 
reduce operating costs, resulting in 
further savings to its policyholders. 


Consult with an 

RES printing 
specialist — 

analysis of your 
forms will be made 
without obligation. 
Call, or write Dept. B 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL CORPORATION 
Executive Offices: 176 Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. 
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W. Des Moines - Minneapolis - Mew York - Toronto - West Coast 
PRINTING PLANTS: Boston, Mass. - Danville, Ill. - Toronto, Canada 
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HOUSTON FIRE and CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Surplus to 
Year Admitted Assets Policyholders 


Dec. 31, Bae see e 27, y Z 
GROWTH , oss 3} 4 lll i ope 


R F C 0 R D Dec. 31, +++++$ 6,761,312.00 $2,207,258.00 
Dec. 31, 1960 $19,066,371.00 $9,782,833.00 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT — DECEMBER 31, 1960 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash on Hand and in Banks...............$ 1,172,065.41 
U. S. Government Bonds 4,913,235.78 , — x a7 
State, County and Municipal Bonds 70,892.54 Reserve for Claims in Process............... 4,025,370.62 
Other Bonds 245,517.77 Reserve for Taxes 270,032.87 
Stock — General Insurance Corporation 3,381,214.52 ~ 499 
Stocks — All Other ......... 6,820,364.86 SENer ss 
Due trom Agents and Other Companies...... 1,279,505.46 Capital $1,750,000.00 
Premium Notes Receivable 136,396.13 . ; 9229 %& 
First Mortgage Loans..................... 852,923.93 Surplus . 8,032,833.52 
Collateral Loans 5,875.04 


Real Estate 146,553.74 
Other Assets 41,825.77 


. $19,066,370.95 TOTAL LIABILITIES $19,066,370.95 


Bonds carried at amortized values, stocks at market values. Securities 
carried at $829,677.58 in this statement are deposited as required by 


y GENERAL INSURANCE CORPORATION 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT — DECEMBER 31, 1960 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Cash on Hand and in Banks................. $ 591,697.43 Reserve for Unearned Premiums..............$1,844,501.72 
U. S. Government Bonds Reserve for Claims in Process 1,224,085.45 
County and Municipal Bonds..............+. 133,966.26 Roceiels Het: Temes 95.731.54 
Other Bonds 400,000.00 sca =<sngplbtiar nbs sn see 
Stocks 2,442. 562.00 Reserve for Other Liabilities 75,041.43 
Due from Agents and Other Companies....... 478,888.09 Capital 

Premium Notes Receivable 173,772.62 
ne SI ND hoarse evi cde d dae ewes 242,682.68 
Collateral Loans 6,500.00 
Cer Alita, Agets > o.oo ccc cc ee cee cuce 19,750.91 


TOTAL ASSETS $6,620,574.66 TOTAL LIABILITIES $6,620,574.66 


Bonds carried at amortized values, stocks at market values. Securities 
carried at $485,075.94 in this statement are deposited as required by 
Statute. 


W. P. Bomar, J. E. CHENAULT J. Lewett LAFFERTY 
Chairman of the Board of the Companies Vice-President of the Companies, Vice-President, Republic National 


DIRECTORS Fort Worth, Texas Fort Worth, Texas Bank, Dallas, Texas 


J. M. Fercuson, Jr. A. Lempecame R. D. Erwin 
President of the Companies, of “ae President, Ben E. Keith Company, 
Fort Worth, Texas Investments, New Braunfels, Texas Fort Worth, Texas pany 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums............ $ 4,532,069.72 


Surplus to Policyholders.................. . 9,782,833.52 


Surplus 


Surplus to Policyholders 3,381,214.52 


Kari F. VAsEN P. A. Norris, JR. Kay KimMBei 
Vice-President of the Companies, President, Chickasha Cotton President, Kimbell Milling Company, 
Fort Worth, Texas Oil Company, Fort Worth, Texas Fort Worth, Texas 
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MOTEL POLICY 


A NEW MOTEL PACKAGE policy, part 
of the new special multi-peril policy 
program recommended by the Inter- 
Regional Insurance Conference, was 
approved in Iowa effective February 
27. The special multi-peril policy 
program consists of a basic multi- 
peril policy designed for many of the 
classes not included in existing pack- 
age programs. Forms tailored for 
the various classes will then be at- 
tached. Motel forms, the first to be 
released under the program, 
have mandatory coverages divided 
into two sections. Section I requires 
at least 80% co-insurance and in- 
cludes fire, extended coverage perils, 
vandalism and malicious mischief, 
building collapse, weight of snow, 
ice or sleet, glass breakage up to 
$250, limited water damage and 
sprinkler leakage. Section II in- 
sures for comprehensive _ liability 
with a single limit. The policy term 
is for three years and minimum pre- 
miums are $250 for Section I plus 
$135 for Section II. 


new 


The deferred 


premium payment plan may be em-: 


ployed. 


COMMISSION ORGANIZED 


A JOINT COMMISSION for the promo- 
tion of voluntary non-profit prepaid 
health plans has been organized 
under the sponsorship of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, the Blue 
Cross Commission and the National 
Association of Blue Shield Plans. 
The commission will devote its ef- 
forts to consolidating and strengthen- 
ing the work of the four associations 
in the non-profit health insurance 
field. 


AUTO AIR CONDITIONERS 


FRIGIKAR CORPORATION recently an- 
nounced its 1961 line of Frigiking 
auto air conditioners, including a 
new compact unit called Frigiking 
F-104, designed and _ engineered 
especially for all the new compact 
cars, and a new Frigiking model U-2 
for luxury and standard passenger 
cars. The freshly-designed U-2 in- 
troduces a new concept in super- 
quick whole-car cooling. Back seat 
occupants receive their own special 
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cold air supply from the U-2’s longi- 
tudinal roto-louver that directs a 
strong air stream over the heads of 
front seat occupants to the entire 
back seat area. Yet front seat oc- 
cupants have five special adjustable 
air directional controls to serve their 
needs. Source of all U-2 air move- 
ments are the powerful twin turbo- 
jet air rotors. 


ADVERTISING AWARD 


THe Boston INsuRANCE GROUP 
received the 1961 award for excel- 
lence in advertising, business publi- 
cation category, at the annual merit 
awards presentation and dinner 
given by the Advertising Club of 
Springfield, Mass. The award was 
accepted by W. Richard Webster of 
the Boston Insurance Group, and 
Jules Klein of the Jules Klein Ad- 
vertising Agency. The advertise- 
ments which won the award are a 
series featuring a single key word 
which is tied to a two page illustra- 
tion. The “picture word” attempts 
to create an image of the group’s 
attitude and methods of operation 
in relation to its independent agents. 


PRIOR APPROVAL 


PRIOR APPROVAL of fire and casualty 
rates was hotly debated at the hear- 
ing of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners’ subcom- 
mittee to review fire and casualty 
rating laws and regulations in Chi- 
cago. Illinois Director of Insurance 
Joseph S. Gerber is chairman of the 
subcommittee. H. Clay Johnson, ex- 
ecutive vice president and general 
counsel of the Royal Insurance Com- 
pany, presented the views of the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, the Inland Marine Un- 
derwriters Association and the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 
These groups feel the provision for 
prior approval should be eliminated 
to avoid delay in the effect of rate 
changes and the unresponsiveness 


of the bureau rates to competition. 
In supporting Mr. Johnson’s posi- 
tion, Fenton A. S. Gentry, president 
of the Southern Fire and Casualty 
Company and of the National Asso- 
ciation of Independent Insurers, 
pointed out that state insurance de- 
partments would be better able to 
adequately regulate rates if prior ap- 
proval was not required in rate fil- 
ings. 

Arguing for prior approval, the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents warned that its elimination 
“would provoke ruinous competitive 
rate wars and would not be in the 
best interests of the public, the 
agents, or the insurance industry as 
a whole.” The American Mutual 
Insurance Alliance favored a flex- 
ible state-by-state approach, which 
it said would recognize the needs of 
the various states and permit the 
maintenance of stability where it 
presently exists. It added “Equal 
competitive opportunity can be 
sought where it does not exist. Re- 
lief can be sought from improper ad- 
ministration of the law. Emphasis 
can be concentrated in areas need- 
ing change. Perhaps areas of dis- 
unity within the industry can be 
lessened and circumscribed.” 


FILM ON NOSES 


A NEW. CoLor, sound filmstrip has 
just been released by Airkem, Inc. 
Entitled, “The Nose—Friend or 
Foe?”, the film is largely about 
noses—all shapes and sizes—noses 
that belong to typical policyholders, 
noses that smell odors, exaggerate . 
claims and complicate settlements. 
It explains how agents and adjust- 
ers can keep noses out of losses. 

Based on actual case histories, 
“The Nose Friend or Foe?” 
shows how professional odor re- 
moval by Airkem SOS not only im- 
proves customer relations, but pro- 
vides a prompt, practical and per- 
manent solution whenever offensive 
odors threaten to complicate claims 
and adjustments after a fire or other 
emergency. This colorful, educa- 
tional and entertaining film is avail- 
able to insurance and adjustment 
firms, and professional or service 
organizations. For further informa- 
tion write to Mr. Peter J. Hopkins, 
Airkem, Inc., 241 East 44th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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BITUMINOUS CASUALTY CORPORATION 


Specialists in Workmen's Compensation. and Related Liability Lines 


ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


ASSETS 


Bonds — (Amortized Values) : 
United States Government ...... covcee 
State and Municipal 
Industrial & Miscellaneous .......+00+- 


TOTAL BONDS eeeeeeeeeeeere 


Stocks — (Market Values) : 
RUE i'n okcseda08 osensbendatiesad 
Common 


Investment in Bituminous Fire and Marine 
Insurance Co, (at statutory net worth) .. 

Real Estate (Home Office) 

Cash 

Agents balances (not over 90 days due) ... 

Reinsurance recoverable on loss payments . . 

Interest due and accrued 

Miscellaneous assets 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS ... 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for losses and loss adjustment expense 
Reserve for unearned premiums ..... eoccess 
Reserve for commissions and other expenses . . 


Reserve for taxes . eeeee Cee eee ererereseee 


eet reserve for unrealized appreciation 
investment other than subsidiary . 


Voluntary contingency reserve 


POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS .... 


TOiAL LIABILITIES, CAPITAL 
AND SURPLUS .......... ececcee 


United States Government Bonds on De 


1959 


$28,399,005.93** 
13,802,469.48 


26,390.00 


$42,227,865.41 


$ 205,780.00 
4,458,087.87 


$ 4,663,867.87 


1,301,962.14 
560,054.00 
2,855,328.47 
5,917,415.77 
199,149.05 
277,070.47 
160,341.23 


$58,163,054.41 


1959 
$27,425,195.89 
15,816,829.64 
170,246.98 
951,926.80 


885,082.31 
$45,249,281.62 


$12,913,772.79 


$58,163,054.41 


*Bonds carried .  o<guaamned are y sow with certain states as required by law. Bonds carried at $300,047.90 are deposited with certain 


insurance compa 


**Bonds contied ¢ at ‘$497, 418.54 are deposited with certain states as required by law. Bonds carried at $300,048.77 are deposited with certain 


insurance companies. 


***Our investments include United States Government, state, municipal and industrial bonds carried in our published statement as prescribed 
Commissioners 


oo the National Association of Insurance 
$47,406,589.50. 


at an amortized value of $47,007,301.35 whereas market value at year end was 
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Bringing you... 


A full picture of 
today's insurance methods, 
principles and practices 








Useful working information on 
insurance—its basis, problems, 
mechanism, and practical ap- 
plication is provided in this 
guide. The book covers the en- 
tire field—ranging from the 
problem of risk and various 
ways of meeting it—through in- 
surance policy contracts, types 
of insurer, and problems of in- 
surers—to state supervision, so- 
cial insurance, and risk man- 
agement. Principles and prac- 
tices common to most kinds of 
insurance are discussed, and the 
variations and practices relat- 
ing to individual kinds are 
clearly pointed out. Special emphasis is laid on 
the treatment of contracts, with a separate chap- 
ter devoted to each major type. Sosbiane in 
the Fifth Edition reflect important modern de- 
velopments in the field, and include a special 
chapter on homeowners contracts. 


Just Published—Fifth .Edition 


INSURANCE 


Its Theory and Practice 
in the United States 


By ALBERT H. MOWBRAY 
and RALPH H. BLANCHARD 


Columbia University 
Fifth Edition, 617 pages, 5% x 8, $7.50 
McGraw-Hitt INsuRANCE SERIES 

The book helps broaden your perspective of 
the entire industry—gives a clear-cut analysis 
of the nature of risk and its significance in 
personal and business affairs, the fundamental 
theory of insurance operations, the insurance 
mechanisms, and other major areas. Examined 
in detail with clear explanations of significant 
individual characteristics are inland marine, 
group, liability, automobile, life, and other 
principal types of contracts. 
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new 





publications 


Questions and Answers on Insurance, 
second edition, by James Lomen 
Athearn, Ph.D., C.L.U. Associate 
Professor of Insurance, The Univer- 
sity of Florida and Cameron S. 
Toole, manager of The Travelers In- 
demnity and Charter Oak Fire In- 
surance Companies. 


This book contains more than 650 
questions and answers, selected with 
the object of saving time for the 
busy insurance man. It is designed 
to assist in preparing for the state 
licensing exams, in answering the 
questions of prospects, in preparing 
sales talks, in dealing with new 
forms of insurance, and many other 
aspects of the ever-growing insur- 
ance industry. 

The book is arranged so that spe- 
cific information is easily accessible. 
Data on nearly fifty different policies 
and coverages may be obtained with 
a minimum of effort. In addition, 
this book contains a sample of the 
standard fire policy, a full section 
on the insurance laws of most states, 
and a glossary of insurance terms. 


448 pps. $7.50 per copy. Published 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey. 


Steps to More Sales and Sixty Sug- 
gested Actions for Salesmen by 
Charles Lapp, Ph.D., Professor of 
Marketing at Washington Univer- 
sity. 


The first of these two new book- 
lets for salesmen, “Steps to More 
Sales” is a thirty page booklet cov- 
ering such areas as the four levels 
of sales effectiveness—Expiring, 
Perspiring, Aspiring and _ Inspir- 
ing. In addition specific trifles sales- 
men must consider plus advice for 
self-evaluating and _ self-improving 
are covered. 

The other booklet, “Sixty Sug- 
gested Actions for Salesmen,” covers 
specific actions for a salesman; to be 
a believer, to watch his health, to be 


sincere, to plan and be organized, 


to set goals, to keep learning, to be 
positive and to get others to assist 
him. Special emphasis is given to 
improving sales interviews. 


Each $.50 per copy. Published by — 
Business Book Company, 7162 — 
Pershing Avenue, St. Louis 30, Mis- — 
ie 


souri. 


Business Interruption Insurance by H. — 


C. Klein 


The new fourth edition of this basic 
book covers the policies now being 
adopted nation-wide under the new 
Business Interruption Program— 


using the Gross Earnings Form as a 


basis. 

This new edition—a recognized 
text for C.P.C.U. study—should 
prove valuable to agents or brokers 
as a source of ideas for new business 
in this field which is still regarded 
as a mystery by so many insurance 
men. Mr. Klein answers questions 
posed by buyers, agents, adjusters, 
underwriters and brokers, so as to 
give a complete and lucid picture of 
this rapidly growing phase of insur- 
ance, 


328 pps. $5.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by The Rough Notes Co., 
Inc., 1142 North Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 


Year Book of Labor Statistics 


This is the definitive handbook 
of labor statistics for 1960 as com- 
piled by the International Labor Or- 
ganization, to which seventy-five 
governments subscribe. Printed in 
English, French and Spanish, the 
book contains studies on employ- 
ment, hours of work, wages, etc. 


551 pps. $5.00 per copy. Available 
from the International Labor Office, 
Washington Branch, 917 15th Street, 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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Who is he? Editors call him the Backbone of America. Politicians call him the 
Majority Vote. Economists call him the big Middle Income Market. 


He’s a prominent man in the State Farm picture. Our agents write much of his car 
insurance—and as a result are serving at the same time his long unfilled needs 
for life and home insurance. For him, our agent is the Family Insurance Man. With 
buyers in higher economic levels too, the same State Farm agent has ably earned 
his reputation as a man who knows his business and does it well. 


iE MAN IN 


STATE FARM 


STATE FARM. MUTUAL AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY and companion companies, State Farm de 
Life Insurance Company and State Farm Fire and Casualty Company. Home Offices: Bloomington, Ill. eneSURANCE 
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trophic business which is the product 
of our dynamic economy and tech- 
nological advancement? Our seg- 
ment of the industry is what it is 
today because it was determined to 
make its contribution to the contin- 
uing well-being of our national econ- 
omy by meeting its complex needs. 
7 Intensive company and agency cost 
| studies must continually go on in 


every phase of our operations. They 
will produce maximum results, how- 
ever, only when all facets of our 
inter-relationships are welded to- 
gether and the ultimate purpose of 
these studies is clearly defined as an 
attempt to’ further our mutual in- 
terests. 

The next obvious change that has 
been evidenced by the customers of 
America’s businesses is greater 
knowledge. As the level of educa- 
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tion has risen we find that today’s 
buyer is better equipped to evaluate 
his product and service needs. He 
is more inclined to weigh the costs 
of both and evaluate them in terms 
of his own needs. This greater in- 
tellectual ability will continue to 
grow in the years ahead and its in- 
fluence must be continually reflected 
in the methods employed by all man- 
agements if their planning is to be 
built on realism. We must in the 
same manner act as cooperative 
partners in the face of the impact 
made on our operations by the in- 
tellectual upgrading that has. taken 
place among our consumers. In a 
sense, our failure to act as strategists 
rather than technicians could foster 
incredible damaging consequences. 
And because we must act in a com- 
plex fieli—that of consumer moti- 
vational research—expert advice and 
counseling are essential. 


Partnership Development 


Once again, let’s stop fretting over 
what has occurred and look at the 
advantages which may accrue to our 
partnership as the development con- 
tinues. Knowing this changing cus- 
tomer wiii mean anticipating his 
needs and desires. I can think of no 
industry that has done less than ours 
to get inside the minds of its cus- 
tomers. Compare the painstaking 
and costly efforts of the automobile 
manufacturers to predetermine the 
probable acceptance of their prod- 
ucts before capital investments are 
made on new dies with the almost 
inbred new product design tactics of 
our boards and bureaus. Of course, 
we’ve made advances in our cover- 
age design. I suspect, however, that 
had our “retooling” costs been com- 
parable to those of the auto indus- 
try, more attention would have been 
given to the opinion of our custom- 
ers. Personally, I fear that as a gen- 
eral rule we have imitated rather 
than innovated. Without proper 
consideration for the basic differ- 
ences existing between our industry 
and others, we have attempted to 
slice ideas from healthy, growing 
enterprises and fuse them to those 
sections of our product line we 
thought needed revitalizing. How- 
ever, because jumbo-size packages 
of detergents win customers for 
Clean Group, Inc., doesn’t necessar- 
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ily mean that the giant packages of 
contractual promises that put you 
and your companies in the home 
maintenance business are going to 
increase sales, profits, or continuing 
customer good will for either of us. 

Looking ahead, what will the in- 
tellectually stronger buyer ask of us 
five, ten, or twenty years from now? 
Only by knowing or attempting to 
know can we be better prepared than 
our competitors. Recently, in a 
cross-country jet, I sat alongside a 
personable young man who, after 
learning of my insurance connection, 
said he believed he was qualifying 
himself to out-run us at the market 
place. He was a traitied accountant. 
He worked in the tax division of 
the government. He sold securities 
for a New York brokerage house, 
and he was now studying for his 
CPCU designation. “I want to be 
on the ground floor in what I con- 
sider the most promising and lucra- 
tive field of the future—that of the 
independent consultant who can ap- 
praise and properly care for all the 
security needs of a family and a busi- 
ness,” he said. He went on to tell 
me that he felt this new concept was 
still in its infancy but that its ac- 
ceptance and growth would be rapid. 
“Look,” he said, “at the mutual fund 
concept. It came into being not 
many years ago. Today its market 
involves five million people.” 

Could this be a trend which had 
its beginning in the intellectual up- 
grading of our nation’s customers, 
If so, how will it affect you? It 
would be safe to assume that the de- 
velopment doesn’t represent an im- 
mediate or pressing competitive 
problem. But if you are concerned 
about the perpetuation of the busi- 
ness you have worked hard to build, 
contemplate the scope of the aca- 
demic education required of the son 
who is going to succeed you. Then, 
perhaps, this trend will have greater 
meaning for you. How will it affect 
our prime competition? Will it give 
them additional strength or will it 
make them more vulnerable to at- 
tack? On the surface, it would ap- 
pear that the concept does not fit 
counter-selling tactics. If anything, 
I would be inclined to read into the 
development a swing of the pendu- 
lum back to where the buyer would 
demand that the evaluation of his 
insurance needs be made at the pro- 
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fessional acdvisor’s counseling table 
rather than in the corner of an ap- 
pliance department over the din of 
an electric floor polisher. But can 
we be sure? Who can say that to- 
day’s flourishing insurance booths 
may not be torn down to make room 
for electronic machines that, at the 
drop of a coin and the manipulation 
of a lever, will evaluate a signed ap- 
plication and send forth the simpli- 
fied insurance requirements of the 
automobile and home owner? And 


how do we know whether or not in 
the years ahead, after satisfying his 
more simple insurance needs, the 
same consumer may not walk to the 
other end of the same building, sit 
down in an area with a decor that 
reflects dignity and confidence and 
sign an agreement for a variable an- 
nuity program ? 

A fanciful, Buck Rogers approach 
to insurance marketing, you say? 
Yes, I agree. But remember, in our 
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Two-Way Street—Continued 


dynamic land things are constantly 
changing. Not many years ago you 
would have challenged the profes- 
sionalism of the dentist who passed 
you along to a technician in his office 
or outside it for certain areas of at- 
tention. Today you accept the pro- 
cedure. Not many years ago there 
were those who said you couldn’t 
sell drugs, ice cream and swimming 
fins under the same roof. Today, 
it is being done. 

If I labor my point, it is for a pur 
pose. “Progress is impossible with- 
out change and those who cannot 
change their minds cannot change 
anything,” said George Bernard 
Shaw. The tempo of American 
business today is such that methods 
deemed modern yesterday can be- 
come obsolete tomorrow. The past 
performance record of the alliance of 
capital stock insurance companies 
and independent agents that we 
know as the American Agency Sys- 
tem has been magnificent. But 
something has happened. Changes 
have occurred both inside and out- 
side that alliance. Let’s recognize 
these changes. Let’s not go on liv- 
ing in a fool’s paradise, satisfied that 
we are doing a good job, when actu- 
ally we are getting less and less of 
the preferred business while our 
competitors grow in stature and 
financial strength. The time has 
come to secure an objective analysis 
of the weaknesses and strengths of 
our company-agent alliance. To do 
this, we must talk, and talk together. 
We are on a two-way street and 
without proper communication only 
disorder, confusion and ineptness 


will develop. Let’s confer, evaluate 
and plan together. And ilet’s estab- 
lish here and now the basic platform 
for all our discussions—iiierdepend- 
ence—recoguition of the truth that 
your companies need you and you 
need your companies. Was it not 
this concept that created, fostered 
and exploded the American Agency 
System into the gigantic distribution 
force it is today? That system em- 
bodies every defined requirement for 
an effective marketing system. Its 
members are numerically strong, 
well deployed, socially and politically 
affluent, academically and profession- 
ally matured. Its weakest link is the 
absence of an effective means of 
communication between company 
and agent. What can we do about 
it? 


All-Agency Medium 


A medium must be set up to pro- 
vide this opportunity for program- 
ming and discussion on an all-in- 
dustry—all-agency level. I know 
there will be resistance, prompted 
by the contention that the swing 
toward greater independent action 
on the part of companies makes im- 
possible programming and discus- 
sion in the down-to-earth, meaning- 
ful areas involving the up-grading 
of our competitive tactics. I cannot 
agree with this contention, nor is 
there support for it in other fields. 
For example, the strongly competi- 
tive pharmaceutical industry joined 
hands in a research effort to deter- 
mine those factors influencing the 
medical profession in their choice of 
drug outlets. The unusual finding 
that personal influence figured more 





frequently and more effectively in 
the decision than any mass media, 
was then used independently by the 


- cooperating companies in re-shaping 


their distribution and promotional 
practices. Closer to home, on an all- 
industry level, our life insurance 
companies have worked together to 
probe variables affecting life insur- 
ance purchases. Their efforts an- 
swered such questions as the fre- 
quency of health insurance coverage 
by geographic and income varia- 
tions, urban and rural factors, and 
other demographic relationships. I 
can think of no more economically 
effective way for our companies to 
create a sound base for their indi- 
vidual policy product development 
than to bring greater awareness of 
our consumer needs to our boards 
and bureaus and to provide you with 
the sales and service techniques 
which are required of you if you are 
to compete successfully in today’s 
almost scientific approach to sales 
and salesmanship. 

Our obvious goal in preliminary 
discussions would be to determine 
how best we could secure an ob- 
jective analysis of the weaknesses 
and strengths of our company-agent 
alliance. I think we will find that 
our present marketing procedures 
cannot be evaluated without con- 
sideration of the attitudes and opin- 
ions held by the consumer toward 
us, our products, their accompany- 
ing service arrangements, their cost, 
and a myriad of other factors. Here 
lies a level of prolonged if not con- 
tinuous research which would be too 
costly for any individual company 
and prohibitive in terms of required 
assessments on members of an asso~ 
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ciation such as yours. It is my sug- 
gestion, then, that the partners in 
the American Agency System join 
together in the development of a 
research program designed to add 
competitive strength and bring about 
operating economies for the alliance. 
This isn’t a new idea at all, but pre- 
vious proposals have floundered on 
the rocks of selfishness, lack of lead- 
ership and absence of willing organ- 
ization sponsors. The time has come 
to forget inter-company and agency 
jealousies and to recognize the fact 
that everyone who subscribes to the 
American Agency System as we 
know it in our business can benefit 
from an effective study of consumer 
insurance needs, 

Let me be specific. The National 
Association of Insurance Agents is 
a representative body. The Ameri- 
can Insurance Association is like- 
wise an organization to which many 
capital stock companies belong. 
Why should not the officers of these 
bodies make the first move, setting 
the stage for an industry-wide re- 
search program with one objective 
only, the development of an im- 
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proved and more effective American 
Agency System through better co- 
operation between its two partners? 
There are many agents and pro- 
ducers who are not members of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, and similarly, companies 
that are not members of the Ameri- 
can Insurance Association. Appro- 
priate means can be found to pro- 
vide representation of these interests 
so that there would be no foreclosure 
on participation among those that 
qualify as believers in the American 
Agency System. 


Customer Study 


Now I do not have in mind set- 
ting up a new, expensive organiza- 
tion for we already have too many 
of them and elimination of some 
would be good thing, but certainly 
there is room in an industry as im- 
portant as ours for a marketing re- 
search or customer study program 
which will supply vital information 
to all who believe in the system 
which historically has sustained our 
operations. We have all been de- 


lighted recently to learn that a pub- 
lic relations liaison has been estab- 
lished between the Insurance 
Information Institute and the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents, This certainly is a step in 
the right direction but it falls short 
of what is needed. Discussion, eval- 
uation and mapping of long-range 
programs, based upon objective 
studies of all phases of consumer 
needs and desires and the activities 
of our competitors, as well as such 
basic differences of opinion as direct 
billing and continuous policy forms, 
transcend individual company or 
agent attitudes. These kinds of dif- 
ferences will continue to adversely 
affect our relationship unless they 
are resolved—adjudged good or 
harmful to our partnership as a 
whole. 

The kind of cooperative research 
program I have in mind need not 
be limited to consumer needs. It 
could well be extended to other areas 
of competition. As an example, my 
avocational interests over the years 
have brought me into close contact 

(Continued on the next page) 
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with a number of undergraduates at 
the university level. This associa- 
tion, with forceful impact and no 
room for contradiction, has told me 
that as an industry we have failed 
miserably to portray the greatness 
of our business and the rewards it 
holds for competent young men and 
women. With enthusiasm and great 
expectations, they are eager to man- 
ifest their interest in other fields. 
For us there is doubt, or worse, in- 
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difference. This, my friends, repre- 
sents a competitive problem, which 
if not met, will eventually erode 
away the prime source of growth 
for not only your companies and 
your agencies but for all businesses 
—manpower. In the next twenty 
years our population will increase 
nearly 20%. But there will only be 
a rise of 3% in young men between 
25 and 45. Competition among all 
industries for sustaining manpower 
will be at its most intense level. 
Partial solution to our problem rests 
in our ability to bring needed har- 
mony to our house. Without it, we 
will continue to build doubt in the 
minds of those young people we need 
so badly and who may just glance 
our way and then look for some 
other source of vocational oppor- 
tunity. 


Worst Competition 


Then lastly, competition of the 
worst sort is that which can and 
sometimes does develop between 
members of a partnership itself. 
There is growing evidence that we 
are permitting such a thing to hap- 
pen to us. If we allow it to gain 
headway, we alone shall be respon- 
sible for the consequences. We shall 
always have our disagreements. To 
expect anything else would be in- 
fantile. The acute consideration in- 
volves all our attitudes that con- 
struct the frame of reference of our 
disagreements. If selfishness and 
suspicion trigger our disputes, we 
are lost. If, however, our disputes 
stem from an honest desire to serve 
our customers well while we keep 
our stance in the competitive ring 
and earn an honest “wage” to which 
we—agent, company and_ share- 
holder—are entitled, then our dis- 
agreements will hasten our success, 
And this, I contend, does not require 
the lofty objectivity of saints. Let 
us say that the area in which we are 
now moving is grey. Black is black 
and white is white. We may mix 
either color into our grey area and 
proceed from one shade to another, 
but we must recognize that only one 
color—either black or white—can 
ultimately prevail. So it is with 
basic good will toward a satisfactory, 
happy alliance that I say, let’s get 
back to the fundamental principles 
on which the American Agency 


System was founded—cooperation 
between the partners thereof, and 
let’s do something about it before 
it’s too late. 





TOWN CRIER AWARDS 


THE THIRD ANNUAL Town Crier 
Awards will be presented at the an- 
nual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents sched- 
uled for Dallas, Texas, September 
25-27. Those companies which con- 
sistently and effectively use NAIA 
Big “I” seal in an outstanding man- 
ner will be the recipients of these 
awards in the form of engraved 
Town Crier lamps and figurines. 
Additional companies which con- 
sistently use the Big “I” in their 
advertising campaigns will also be 
honored by being presented en- 
graved Town Crier bells, an innova- 
tion added last year to acknowledge 
the growing number of agency com- 
panies employing the Big “I” in 
their promotional efforts. 

Winners of the Town Crier 
Awards last year were Aetna In- 
surance Co,, Hartford; Maryland 
Casualty Co., Baltimore ; and Royal- 
Globe Insurance Group, New York. 
Winners of the first Town Crier 
bells presented last year were Agri- 
cultural Insurance Co., Watertown, 
N. Y.; St. Paul Fire and Marine, 
St. Paul, Minn. ; and Zurich-Ameri- 
can Group, Chicago. 


COVERAGE AFTER 
RETIREMENT 


THE TREND IN HEALTH insurance is 
toward coverages which employees 
can carry into their retirement years, 
according to the Health Insurance 
Institute. Seven out of every ten 
workers covered under group health 
insurance policies issued during 1960 
have the right to retain their health 
insurance protection when they re- 
tire. The retention is achieved in 
two ways: by converting group bene- 
fits to an individual policy upon re- 
tiring or by continuing the benefits 
on a group basis. The right for re- 
tired employees to convert to an 
individual policy was more common 
among the smallest groups, while 
the right to continue on a group 
basis was more common among the 
largest groups, the Institute reports. 
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Aetna Casualty & Standard Fire Cos.: 
Robertson Mackay has been named assist- 
ant secretary, property underwriting dept. 

Aetna Casualty appointments: Alanson 
Crandell nam associate manager at 
Philadelphia, will become manager May | 
on retirement of Theodore A. Engstrom; 
Glenn B. Morris succeeds Mr. Crandall as 
general manager at Des Moines, Iowa; and 
C. J. Burns becomes general manager at 
Providence, R. I. 


Aetna Insurance: James H. Walck and 
Seaton A. jackson have been appointed 
special agents for Harrisburg (Pa.) and in 
Georgia, respectively. 


Aklame Adjustment & Appraisal Associ- 
ates: Has been organized by H. A. Due- 
now and M. A. Striegel to serve southwest 
Missouri, southeast Kansas, northeast Okla- 
homa and northwest Arkansas. 


Allstate Cos.: William J. Heinrich, assist- 
ant vice president, has been appointed to 
direct the special accounts div.; he will 
manage a major segment of auto-truck 
fleet insurance business and group health 
and group life insurance business; this di- 
vision is housed at 8324 Skokie Blvd., Sko- 
kie. Donald L. Schaffer, assistant general 
counsel, has taken over direction of the 
state filings div. formerly headed by Mr. 
Heinrich. 

John Gedeon has been promoted to as- 
sistant sales training director, Darrell W. 
Ehlert named field pricing manager and 
Dwight H. Livingstone made manpower 
and training coordinator, all at home of- 
fice. 

Thomas Mosher, director of auto insur- 
ance sales in midwest and Pacific Coast 
zones, was elected an assistant vice presi- 
dent. At midwest zone, James B. Cadwell 
has been appointed claim manager and 
John B. Olhasso, personnel manager. At 
Pacific Coast zone, Richard J]. Haayen has 
been made underwriting manager and 
Franklin K. Stoner becomes sales super- 
visor-automobile. Gaylord C. Hett has 
been named sales supervisor, life-accident- 
sickness, for southern zone. 

Regional office appointments: District 
sales managers—Robert C. Davis and 
Ernest W. Harvey, Toronto; Edward J. 
Kennelly, Hartford; John T. Wilson, Jr., 
Houston; John R. Filler, linois; and Ray- 
mond G. Stallings, Dallas. Charles J. Amis, 
sales manager, and Frederick M. Berghaus, 
sales supervisor-commercial casualty, Roa- 
noke; Arthur Ladd, policy services div. 
manager, Harrison; Robert J. Quinlan, ac- 
counting div. manager, Rochester; and 
Robert C. Woolsey, sales manager, Salem. 


America Fore Loyalty Group: Maxwell A. 
Booth, who has been secretary of Loyalty 
Group and manager of its branch office 
at Los Angeles, has been appointed, in 
addition, secretary of the domestic America 
Fore companies and assumes managership 
responsibility for the Los Angeles opera- 
tions of America Fore Loyalty Group. His 
first assistants will be T. Keith Dodds, who 
has been manager of America Fore fire 
companies at Los Angeles, Frank W. Hof- 
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statter, who has been manager of The 


Fidelity & Casualty’s operations there, and 
Robert D. Marsh, who has heretofore been 


assistant manager of Loyalty operations. 


American Credit: Newman W. Page has 
been advanced to manager of western 
states dept. (San Francisco). 


American Ins. Group: Robert A. McNeill 
has been promoted to production man- 
ager at Seattle branch office. 


American Surety and Pacific National 
Cos.: James A. McLaughlin, formerly with 
U. S. F. &. G. as superintendent of cas- 
ualty, has been named an assistant secre- 
tary; his duties will include cost control 
and underwriting analysis. Vice president 
Richard H. Tillotson has been made man- 
ager of western regional office (Chicago). 
Sheldon S. Pond was elected an assistant 
secretary of American Surety Co. and will 
be in charge of home office casualty insur- 
ance dept. replacing Mr. Tillotson. 


Atlantic Cos.: W. Brewster Davison has 
been appointed assistant vice president and 
will remain an assistant general manager 
of Pacific div. 

Archibald Gernert has joined the metro- 
politan dept. of the home office as super- 
vising underwriter for workmen's compen- 
sation and public liability lines, and Fred 
W. Nagle, formerly with Continental Cas- 
ualty, becomes a special agent. 

Walter E. Beadell has been appointed 
a special agent in the Chicago office. 


Berman & Woodruff: Lawrence A. Ber- 
man and Vaughn N. Woodruff announce 
their resignation as attorneys for the Dept. 
of Insurance of the state of Illinois and 
the formation of this partnership at 1 
North LaSalle St., Chicago, for the prac- 
tice of law. 


Booth, Potter, Seal & Co.: Robert E. 
Miller, formerly assistant treasurer of 
American Druggists’, has become associ- 
ated with the reinsurance dept. of this 
Philadelphia firm of insurance and rein- 
surance brokers. He was also elected secre- 
tary and treasurer of Rochdale Ins. Co. 


Boston Group: Richard J. Morrissey has 
been named superintendent of fidelity- 
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surety underwriting at home office. H. C. 
Morreale has been appointed underwriter 
= inland marine-ocean depts. in Atlanta, 

a. 

Harold G. Wright, supervisor of regional 
and branch office underwriting for casualty 
div. of the group, has been made super- 
intendent of Boston Indemnity and will 
supervise on a countrywide basis many of 


its activities (other than production, loss, 
claims). 


Brown & Sons, Geo. F.: Maurice L. 
Wooden has been named assistant treas- 
urer and manager of the accounting dept. 
of this Chicago corporation replacing Miss 
Sarah Harvey, retired. 


Buffalo: T. Corwin Steele, formerly asso- 
ciated with Royal-Globe Group, has been 
appointed administrative assistant to Henry 
L. Miller, fiscal vice president and _ secre- 
tary; he will supervise all accounting and 
statistical functions and will act as co- 
ordinator between home office and branch 
offices, as well as being responsible for 
methods and procedures. 


Celina Group: Edmund C. Major has been 
romoted to home office as a claim exam- 
iner, and Leroy E. Kennedy appointed 
home office assistant claim manager. 
Claim dept. field staff (Ohio) enlarged: 
Staff adjusters—J. D. Gould, Dayton, 
Walter P. Mahle, Cleveland, George F. 
Neuntz, Cincinnati, Carl E. Waddell, lron- 
ton, Jack High, home office, Francis L. 
Stager, Cleveland, Thomas O. Davis, Co- 
lumbus, Gust Pappas, Canton, and Ralph 
W. Miller, Jack H. London, Marietta, and 
Carl L. George, West Portsmouth, trainees. 


Cimarron: Southern Insurance Managers, 
Nashville, have been appointed general 
agents for Tennessee. Charles S$. Welsh 
has been named special agent in central 
Kansas. 


Consolidated Cos.: Patricia A. Vamos, 
formerly assistant editor of Life Office 
Management Ass'n, has been nt marae 
director of public relations and sales pro- 
motion. 


Employers’ Group: Robert C. Theall has 
been appointed brokerage supervisor in 
Boston office. 


Farm Bureau Cos. (lowa): Pau! Sieden- 
burg and John Hayward, both formerly 
associate sales directors for Farm Bureau 
Ins. Services, have been named agency 
directors for Iowa and Minnesota, respec 
tively. 


Fidelity & Deposit: Marvin L. 
has been advanced to assistant 
of Memphis branch office. 


Demuth 
manager 


Financial Planning Co.: Aen Boyer, St 
Louis Cardinal 3rd baseman, has joined 
this St. Louis firm as a consultant in cor 
porate insurance, pensions and employee 
benefits, personal estate analysis and capi 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


tal services, and will become an account 
executive at end of the 1961 season. Dur- 
ing the playing season he will devote “non- 
baseball” time to company activities. 


General Accident Group: The Cleveland 
service office has been placed on a full 
branch office basis with Thomas J. McGill, 
Jr., aS manager. 


Great American Ins.: Robert V. McGui- 
gan has been appointed field supervisor 


at Birmingham, Ala., to succeed H. Reed 
Pittman, resigned. 
Hanover Group: Dennis L. Walbrandt 


has been appointed state agent in Kansas. 


Hare Co., H. C.: This Florida general 
agency has formed a special risks dept., 
which will be in charge of vice president 
John N. Sewell, who will also continue to 
supervise general casualty, “wet” marine 
and automobile insurance business. 


Harleysville Cos.: Bobby L. Butler has 
been appointed field representative in 
Texas (new). 

C. Robert Buck, formerly affiliated with 
Equitable Life Assur., has been employed 
as life sales manager for the life insurance 
company presently being organized. 


Hartford Group: Robert W. Dressel has 
been named to home office staff to assist 
with general administrative assignments. 

William R. McCune has been promoted 
to superintendent of river marine dept. at 
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St. Louis, Mo., 
Yeomans. 

Special agent appointments: Bernard W, 
McKillip, casualty, at Denver, Colo., for 
N. Y. Underwriters and Citizens Ins. Cos.; 
Arthur L. Johnson, Des Moines, Iowa, and 
Scott A. McKown, Denver, for Hartford 
Accident; and Rufus H. Cates, executive, 
for fire companies at southwestern dept., 
Dallas. 


succeeding the late EF. 0, 


Hawkeye-Security: Kenneth L. Fairchild 
has been named to newly- -created position 
of education and training director. 


Home & Overseas Offices: Reinsurance 
specialists are now located at 90 John 
Street, New York City. 


Indiana Lumbermens: Don I. Sloan has 
been promoted to field supervisor in Ohio 
(Columbus) and will be assisted by special 
agent Richard A. Fearrin. William F. 
Wiese, who was formerly associated with 
Underwriters Inspection Service, has been 
appointed fire prevention engineer cover- 
ing southern California (Los Angeles) and 
Arizona. 


Industrial Indemnity: Allen J. Counter 
has been named safety engineer for Boise 
office. 


Jaffe Agency: This New York City cor- 
poration of insurance underwriters has 
formed an accident & sickness dept. with 
Murray F. Connolly as manager. 


Kemper Cos.: George J. Farner has been 
transferred to home office fire div. staff in 
Chicago and will specialize in handling 
commercial multiple line risks. 

Arthur I. Stukhart has been advanced 
to manager of the bond-burglary under- 
writing dept. of eastern branch office, Sum- 
mit, N. J. 

Robert W. Hunker, formerly with 
Miami Corp. of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed senior analyst and assistant man- 
ager of investment dept.; he was elected 
financial secretary of Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Cas. and American Motorists Ins. Cos. 


Kentucky Central Cos.: Charles H. 
Thomas, who was formerly managing 
editor of Insurance Field and most re- 
cently director of research and public re- 
lations for Louisville Central Area, Inc., 
has been appointed director of public re- 
lations. 


Liberty Mutual Ins.: John L. Eavenson 
has been promoted to director of busi- 
ness lines sales with headquarters in home 
office. 


MacDonald & Co., D. K.: David J. Carey, 
formerly marine manager (Seattle) for 
Fireman's Fund, has been appointed vice 
president and associate manager of marine 
dept. by this Pacific northwest insurance 
brokerage corporation. 

W. Jerry Wilks has joined the group 
dept. at Portland. The Juneau, Alaska, 
office has moved to 311 N. Franklin St. 


Marcus & Co., Michael D.: Burt Marx 
has joined the sales staff of this Chicago 
firm of investment counselors and insur- 
ance brokers. 


Maryland Casualty: Harry F. Parker has 
been made resident vice president of Chi- 
cago office to succeed John P. Keevers, re- 
tiring May 1. 
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Resident manager Howard J. McGuff 
has been transferred to Kansas City to re- 
place Mr. Parker and is succeeded at Des 
Moines by David L. Pierce. David L. Wil- 
son has been named manager of casualty 
dept. at Des Moines succeeding Mr. Pierce. 


Michigan Mutual Liab.: Assistant vice 
president James A. Babb has been made 
resident vice president of southeastern re- 
gion (St. Petersburg, Fla.). Robert G. 
Young has been advanced to assistant vice 
president and will replace Mr. Babb as 
head of the casualty underwriting dept. 


Millers National: Ernest J. Fey and 
Richard H. Vong have been appointed 
assistant secretaries and named superin- 
tendents of claim dept. and inland marine- 
multiple line dept., respectively. 


Mutual Boiler: Howard E. Wolff, district 
manager of midwest, was elected an assist- 
ant vice president. 


Mutual of Omaha: Elected to officer sta- 
tus were Paul F. Schneider, who was 
named assistant vice president and coordi- 
nator of industry relations, and Arthur F. 
Montmorency, who became assistant vice 
president-sales. 


Nationwide Cos.: floyd E. Weir has been 
promoted to staff manager of assigned cas- 
ualty risks. Arthur H. Milleson has been 
named associate director of public affairs 
dept. 


Northwestern Mutual: Justin J. Lee and 
Richard Enthoven have been advanced to 
assistant vice presidents. 

Warren Gooch has been named manager 
of Southwestern dept. (Dallas) replacing 
Woodrow W. Hathaway, recently pro- 
moted to manager of eastern-southern div. 
(Chicago). 


Pacific Employers: Has established its 
first branch office in Arizona (Phoenix) 
with W. E. Schroder as resident manager. 


Pacific of N. Y. Group: Gene Harris has 
been appointed to succeed Dillon S. Over- 
ton, retired, as state agent. 


Phoenix of Hartford Cos.: Stanley A. 
Gibson has been named resident secretary, 
New England district. Gerald D. Pinckard 
has been appointed special agent in west- 
ern Missouri. 


Phoenix of London Group: Vice president 
and U. S. marine manager James E. Rawl- 
ing has retired after 46 years’ service and 
is succeeded as U. S. marine manager by 
Gerald V. S. Pepperell, who was marine 
superintendent for Canada. John H. 
Bretherick and Ralph R. Sartorius have 
been named assistant secretaries. 

Richard P. Kenney has joined the New- 
ark (N. service office as manager. 
Thomas Williams. (Minn., N. D., S. D.) 
and E. William Grace (northern Illinois) 
have been appointed special agents. 


Preferred Ins. (Mich.): James F. Plett, 
wellknown in the horse breeding and rac- 
ing fraternity, has been appointed man- 
ager of livestock insurance div. The un- 
derwriting of horse mortality coverage was 
begun early in 1960. 


Preferred Mutual Ins.: Robert W. Adams 
has been employed to organize and direct 
a general liability dept. 
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Preferred Risk Ins. Group: Paul! Morrison 
has been appointed manager of fire-in- 
land marine dept. 

Govan H. Burke has joined the eastern 
Arkansas claims office (Jonesboro) as man- 
ager and Earl West is the new life agency 
supervisor at branch office in Jonesboro. 

Byron F. Patten has been named state 
manager for Florid:, fire-casualty compa- 
nies, remaining at St. Petersburg where 
a division office is being established for 
all members of the group, with Claude 
Whitlock transferred there as agency su 
pervisor for central Florida. Ed Brownell 
has been employed as agency supervisor 
for southern Florida (Boca Raton) 

Charles Brown, formerly with Jefferson 
Standard, has been appointed agency 
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LONDON 


314 PINE STREET 


training director for Preferred Risk Life 
Assur. and Bob Strom as agency supervisor 
for Oklahoma. 


Public Service Mutual: Jack 
merly advertising manager for “Insurance 
Advocate,” has been appointed special 
agent for downtown section of New York 
City succeeding Irving Gr recently 
appointed manager of newly-opened East 


Stern, tor- 


oves, 


Orange (N. J.) office. 
Resolute Group: Henry A. Levaur has 
been appointed special agent for Pitts 
burgh (Pa.) area. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Royal-Globe Group: The present region 
with headquarters in Chicago has been 
constituted as the central western territory 
and Fred A. Miller advanced to resident 
vice president in charge of the newly-des- 
ignated territory; David L. Casseii has 
been named aviation representative. 

James J. Nevins has been transferred to 
Washington, D. C., as bonding special rep- 
resentative. 

The New Haven, Conn., office is now at 
195 Church St. and the loss prevention 
and engineering and payroll audit service 
moved from Bridgeport to this new office. 

Thomas C. Smith, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed as assistant agency secretary in 
eastern dept. 


St. Paul Cos.: Robert C. Midgley has 
been named state agent in northwestern 
Iowa (Des Moines). A Louisiana claims 
dept. has been established at New Orleans 
office (moved to Hibernia Bank Bldg.) 
under the supervision of Henry Steadman, 
Jr. 

St. Paul Fire appointments: Robert 
Lawhorn, special agent, southeastern Okla- 
homa; John W. Hawkins, safety engineer- 
premium audit supervisor, Boston, with 
Douglas C. Dewar as assistant; Howard G. 
Hovland, safety engineer-premium audi- 
tor, Albuquerque, N. M., to assist William 
A. Roe, supervisor; Thomas A. Rieder as 
auditor, Baltimore, to assist Ronald A. 
Nelson, supervisor; and Ralph N. Walz, 
safety engineer-premium auditor to serv- 
ice eastern N. D., northwestern Minn. and 
northeastern S. D. 


Southern Marine & Aviation Undrs.: 
C. Anthony Winser was elected a vice 
president of this New Orleans corporation 
of surplus line brokers, and William W. 
Brown named Pacific Coast manager. Mr. 
Brown will head the staff at the new Los 
Angeles office and Mr. Winser will be 
headquartered in the new San Francisco 
office. 


Springfield-Monarch Cos.: Howard S. 
Hatch, Jr., has been transferred to New 
York City and advanced to regional claim 
manager of property-casualty div. 


Standard Accident: Victor L. Kloppen- 
burg and Robert L. Jackson have been 
named assistant vice presidents.of this com- 
pany and its affiliate, Planet Ins. Co. 

John Davidson has been appointed as 
staff attorney for Detroit branch and 
Samuel Thompson as claim supervisor. 

Jack B. Fitzgerald has been transferred 
to home office contract bond dept. as a 
senior bond underwriter. 

John D. Kernan has been named re- 
gional manager, premium audit, covering 


branches in N. Y., New England, N. J., 
Philadelphia, Washington, D. C., and Bal- 
timore. 


State Auto. (Ind.) Group: Eastern dis- 
trict Pennsylvania agency operations (Har- 
risburg) are now under direction of Russell 
S. Oyer. 


State Farm Cos.: Fred A. Gates, presently 
regional vice president at east central office, 
has been named to head the new Lake 
Central office at West Lafayette, Ind., 
effective July 1, and Edward F. Lukes, 
currently manager of southern Ind. div. 
at midwest office, will be deputy regional 
vice president at new office. Replacing Mr. 
Gates will be Norman R. Sleight, now 
deputy regional vice president at east cen- 
tral, and Clifford L. Carter, agency director 
at east central, will succeed Mr. Sleight. 

Other Lake Central office appointments: 
Milford B. Cox (currently acting state di- 
rector), Robert R. Slaughter and Robert 
E. Dender, Jr. (assistant state directors) 
all to be agency directors for Indiana; 
Neil C. Thomas (assistant personnel man- 
ager at Michigan) will be personnel man- 
ager; and Norman D. Wilder (assistant 
superintendent of administrative services 
for Missouri-Kansas), becomes superin- 
tendent of administrative services. 

Carl W. Bockhorst, deputy regional vice 
president at mid-Atlantic, and Duane M. 
Paul, agency director for N. J., will be 
deputy regional vice presidents of north- 
eastern office being constructed at Wayne, 
N. J., serving with James M. Tindall, 
recently named regional vice president. 
John T. Sules and David R. Kerlin will be 
advanced to agency directors for New Jer- 


sey. 

“Other mid-Atlantic shifts are: Richard 
L. Meyer to N. J. div. manager replacing 
Robert D. Zehrung, moved to N. Y. div. 
managers; John J. Roberts to west Pa. div. 
manager succeeeding Mr. Meyer; and 
Charles F. Harradan advanced to person- 
nel manager to succeed Frank Knoll, Jr., 
transferred to northeastern office. 

Erskine J. Hail becomes northeastern 
administrative services superintendent. 
D. Ronald Harcourt has been transferred 
from Ontario State Farm agency to agency 
records superintendent, Canadian office. 

Advancements: Jack C. Carr to public 
relations superintendent and John Krizek 
to public relations Poe home office; 
to claim superintendents—Joe R. Minor 
Missouri-Kansas office, James Stensgaard, 
north central, Delor Benoit, Jr., southern 
California, and George Koudsi, southwest- 
ern. 


Sterling Offices: Promotions: William T. 
Wright and William H. Eyre, vice presi- 
dents; Robert A. Graseck, assistant vice 
president; and Hollis L. Brownell, assistant 
secretary. 


Tower Ins.: Dale Hoemke, formerly with 
Zurich American Cos., has been appointed 
assistant manager with complete responsi- 
bility for all underwriting and related 
matters. 


Travelers, Cos.: Travelers Ins. Co. ap- 
pointments: Harold F. LaCroix, Jr., 2nd 
vice president, and John J. Budds, assistant 
secretary, group dept.; Arthur W. Bradley 
and John R. Price, assistant secretaries in 
office administration dept.; and H. Mar- 
shall Sickel, assistant superintendent of 
training, life-accident-health dept. 

H. James Doolittle has been named a 
superintendent in the special services div., 
fire-marine underwriting dept., of Trav- 
elers Indemnity Co. 


United Pacific Group: Thomas W. Man- 
clark will become manager of Salt Lake 


City branch on May 1 upon retirement of 
R. A. Burns. 


Universal Automobile: Arthur B. Reid 
has been appointed claims manager. 

A branch office has been opened at Co- 
lumbia, S. C. Doyle D. Williams, assisted 
by Robert J. Collins, is in charge of the 
office. 


Weghorn Agency, John C.: Norman H. 
Warren, who has been engaged in excess 
and surplus insurance business for many 
years, has joined this New York City cor- 
poration. 


Whitehill Agency: Harold Friedman is 
taking over new duties involving produc- 
tion and servicing of brokerage accounts 
formerly handled by William Kaufman. 
Harry a will be in charge of collec- 
tions replacing Mr. Friedman. 


Wineman Bros.: Harold H. Hines, Jr., has 
been promoted to executive vice president 
of this Chicago corporation of insurance 
brokers and consultants and John §S. 
Wineman, Jr., advanced to assistant sec- 
retary. Offices are now at 175 W. Jackson 
Blvd. 


Zurich-American Cos.: Robert J. Weimar 
has been promoted to supervising under- 
writer at Milwaukee and Eldon L. Sheets 
has joined the Kansas City office as super- 
vising underwriter. 

Claim superintendent James F. Leonard 
has been transferred to Richmond, Va. 
and William F. Hopper promoted to claim 
superintendent at Charleston, S. C. John 
M. Walberg, formerly Chicago assistant 
manager for Bituminous Cas., has been 
appointed supervising underwriter there. 

A Zurich American Life branch office 
has been opened in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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AGRICULTURAL Insurance Company 
Watertown, New York 


ANCHOR Casualty Company 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


Proposed Merger 
New Secretary 


At their annual meeting stockholders of the Agricul- 
tural Insurance Company approved an agreement pro- 
viding for the merger of the Anchor Casualty Company, 
St. Paul, with the Agricultural, effective December 31, 
1961. The American Empire, also of St. Paul, which 
is wholly-owned by the Anchor will become a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of the Agricultural. 

Stanford R. Minsker, superintendent of the multiple 
line department, has been elected a secretary of the 
Agricultural Insurance Company. 


ALLIED MUTUAL Insurance Company 
TOWN MUTUAL Dwelling Insurance 


Company, Des\Moines, lowa 
Merger Approved 


Directors of the Allied Mutual Insurance Company 
and the Town Mutual Dwelling Insurance Company, 
have approved a merger of the two companies. The 
joined companies will have assets of approximately $25 
million and policyholders’ surplus of $9.5 million. Under 
the merger, Robert B. Goode, president of Allied Mu- 
tual, will become chairman of the board and Lester T. 
Jones, president of Town Mutual, will assume the presi- 
dency of the merged company. Other officers of the 
company will be: John E. Evans, executive vice presi- 
dent ; William J. Hancock, first vice president and secre- 
tary; George E. Moore, O. Knox Kling, W. J. Rompf, 
Robert R. Collins, Lyle Niswander, J. J. Sampel, all 
vice presidents and C. E. Gross, treasurer and assistant 
secretary. 


ALLIED WESTERN Mutual Insurance 


Company, Kansas City, Missouri 
Executive Named 


David Paterson has been elected secretary-treasurer 
of this company. 
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ALLSTATE Insurance Company 
Skokie, Illinois 


Motor Club Planned 


Rumors are always to be handled with discretion, but 
it is said on good authority that this company, which 
has been exploring the idea of a “Motor Club” for many 
months, will shortly launch such a club based on some 
new and novel ideas. As far as we can learn, the exact 
launching date'of the “Motor Club” has not been set. 


AMERICA FORE-LOYALTY GROUP 
New York, New York 


Executive Elections 


Nathan H. Wentworth, formerly executive vice presi- 
dent, has been elected president of the Firemen’s Insur- 
anc Company of Newark, parent company of the Loyalty 
Group, succeeding Walter J. Christensen, retired. The 
duties of William B. Rearden, who resigned as chair- 
man and chief executive officer of the group will be as- 
sumed by J. Victor. Herd, chairman and chief executive 
of the America Fore companies. Nicholas Dekker, pres- 
ident of the America Fore companies, assumes additional 
duties in the newly created position of vice chairman 
of the Loyalty companies. George A. Boyd, executive 
vice president of America Fore companies was elected 
to the same position with Loyalty. 


THE CELINA MUTUAL Insurance Company 
Celina, Ohio 


Accident Policy 


The Celina Accident Policy (CAP), described as a 
new low-cost accident policy, has been developed by this 
company. It provides a principal sum payment of from 
$1,000 to $3,000 for death or dismemberment as the 
result of an accident and reduced benefits for less serious 
injuries. 


CHEROKEE Insurance Company 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Secretary-Treasurer 


John M. Lee, Jr., formerly treasurer, has been elected 
secretary-treasurer of this company. 


THE CINCINNATI Insurance Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Executives Named 

Hayden D. Davis has been promoted from assistant 
vice president to vice president, Robert J. Driehaus from 
assistant treasurer to treasurer and Robert B. Woods 


from assistant secretary to secretary of this company. 
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CRUM AND FORSTER GROUP 
New York, N. Y. 


Payment Plan 


This group has introduced an optional extended pre- 
mium payment endorsement plan. The plan provides 
for the monthly or quarterly payment by insureds oi 
insurance premiums directly to the company by attach- 
ment to an eligible policy of an endorsement by the 
agent. No note or signed agreement between company 
and insured is required. The plan has been filed and 
accepted in many states. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS of Wisconsin 


Wausau, Wisconsin 
New Vice President 


Elmer E. Klaprat, general counsel, has been elected 
a vice president of this company. 


EXPORT Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 
New President 


Fred L. Hillis has been elected president of this com- 
pany (a subsidiary of Anderson, Clayton & Co), suc- 
ceeding William K. Love, Jr., who becomes chairman of 
the board. Mr. Hillis will continue as manager of the 
insurance department of Anderson, Clayton and Co. 


FEDERAL Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Vice President 


H. L. Hodgetts has been elected a vice president of 
this company. Mr. Hodgetts, who was formerly man- 
ager of the Chubb & Son Inc. office in Los Angeles, 
now heads a new multiple policy department at the 
home office. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT Company of 
Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 


Stock Dividend 


Directors of this company have declared a stock divi- 
dend at the rate of one share for each nine shares held, 
payable April 20, 1961 to holders of record March 15, 
1961. The Board has indicated its intention to continue 
the present quarterly dividend of $.50 a share after dis- 
tribution of the stock dividend, This would be equiva- 
lent to an annual rate of $2.22 on the shares now out- 
standing. 


GEORGIA CASUALTY and Surety Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Cash Dividend 


This company paid a cash dividend of $.05 per share 
on February 15 to stockholders of record February 1. 
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GREAT AMERICAN Insurance Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Caribbean Department 


This company has purchased the managing general 
agency, Compania Carrion, Inc., of Puerto Rico. Jose 
B. Carrion, who has been the senior officer of the firm, 
was elected vice president and his son, Jose B. Carrion, 
Jr., secretary of Great American. The former general 
agency becomes the Caribbean Department of the com- 
pany under the direction of vice president Carrion. 


THE HARFORD Mutual Insurance Company 
Bel Air, Maryland 


Executive Elections 


Benjamin P. Tobin, general counsel, has been elected 
vice president, claims, of this company. Howard W. 
Legg, personnel director, has been named assistant vice 
president, personnel. 


THE HARTFORD Insurance Group 
Hartford, Connecticut 


New Executives 


Philip S. Brown has been elected a vice president of 
the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company, and 
Carl E. Heidt, an assistant secretary of the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company and Hartford Accident. Mr. 
Brown is also a vice president and a director of Hart- 
ford Fire. 


THE HOME Insurance Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Stock Dividend 
Vice President and Secretary 


This company paid a 10% stock dividend on April 
5 to stockholders of record February 24. The current 


For April, 1961 


annual cash dividend rates of $2.20 will be maintained 
on the greater number of shares. The stock dividend 
was originally contemplated as a condition of the pro- 
posed merger with the New Amsterdam Casualty Com- 
pany. 

Ralph Johnson, formerly secretary, has been elected 
vice president and secretary in charge of this company’s 
operating division. Lester B. Lewy, administrative as- 
sistant in the executive department, has been elected 
an assistant secretary of the company. 


INDIANA Insurance Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Sale of Stock 


The first public offering of stock of this company 
made on an intra-state basis only to residents of the 
State of Indiana is reported to have been over-sub- 
scribed. The offering of 60,000 shares of the Class A 
common stock, $2.50 par value, was priced at $20 per 
share. Total authorized and outstanding capital of the 
company, following the sale and a 40,000 share stock 
dividend which preceded it, now consists of 400,000 
shares of $2.50 par value common stock, equally divided 
between Class A and Class B stock. The sale added 
$975,000 to surplus and brought paid-in capital to $1,- 
000,000. 


JORDAN MUTUAL Fire Insurance Company 
of the City of Allentown 
Allentown, Penna. 


Suspended 


Pennsylvania Commissioner Francis R. Smith has 
suspended this company from the further transaction of 
business, effective March 2. The suspension order pro- 
hibits the company from issuance of policies, transfer of 
property or payment of monies without prior written 
approval of the commissioner. 
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LASALLE Casualty Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Name Protected 


This company, has won a permanent injunction 
against Norman J. Gowan, d/b/a The LaSalle Street 
Insurance Agency, Chicago, restraining him from using 
the name “LaSalle” im any corporate title. The com- 
pany contended that they “acquired exclusive rights” 
to use of the name “LaSalle.” The similarity of names, 
they said, “has created the false impression that the 
defendant is in some way related to the plaintiffs.” La- 
Salle Street Insurance Agency specializes in sub-stand- 
ard automobile business. 


THE LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 
Insurance Company, Ltd., London, England 


Exchange Consummated 


The exchange in England of stock of The London 
and Lancashire Insurance Company, Ltd. for stock of 
the Royal Insurance Company, Ltd. has been consum- 
mated on the basis of two shares of Royal for every 
five of The London and Lancashire. As the Royal ac- 
quired over 90% of the shares of The London and Lan- 
cashire, English law requires that the remaining shares 
be tendered. 


MOTORS Insurance Corporation 
New York, New York 


Named Vice President 


Joseph W. Pennock, formerly assistant manager, has 
been elected vice president in charge of branch opera- 
tions of this corporation, the physical damage insurance 
subsidiary of General Motors Acceptance Corporation. 
G. P. Herndon, Jr. has been elected vice president in 
charge of claims. 
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NATIONAL AMERICAN Insurance Company 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Executive Elections 


Ray F. Stryker, formerly executive vice president, 
has been elected president of this company. David S, 
Hannah, formerly assistant secretary, has been elected 
executive vice president and Robert DeKruif named 
vice president. 


NORTH AMERICAN Reinsurance Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 


New President 


John F. Walker has been elected president of this 
company succeeding E. Brandli, retired. Mr. Walker 
was formerly executive vice president of the company. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Insurance 
Company, Seattle, Wash. 


CREAM CITY MUTUAL Insurance Company 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Executive Elections 


Geoffrey Christian, Howard D. Heath and Frank J. 
Calkins, Jr., all of whom were vice presidents, have 
been elected to the top executive positions at the North- 
western Mutual. Mr. Christian succeeds Alfred Rode 
as chairman of the board and Mr. Heath succeeds James 
D. Fletcher as president, both of whom retired under 
the company’s retirement program. Mr. Calkins has 
been elected executive vice president. 

Mr. Christian has also been elected chairman and 
Mr. Heath president of the Cream City Mutual, which 
is under the same management as the Northwestern 
Mutual. W. W. Hathaway has been elected a vice 
president of the Cream City. 


OHIO LIFE Insurance Company 
Hamilton, Ohio 


OHIO NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Name Contested 


The Ohio National Life has filed suit to enjoin the 
Ohio Life Insurance Company from entering the life 
insurance business under that name. The Ohio Life In- 
surance Company was formed on January 1 when The 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Company converted its subsidi- 
ary, The Ohio Insurance Company, from a fire and cas- 
ualty company to a life company and changed its name. 
The suit alleges that the similarity of names, the identical 
business purposes and the geographical proximity of the 
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two companies will be confusing to the public and that 
many persons will believe that The Ohio Life Insurance 
Company is identical with The Ohio National Life In- 
surance Company. 


OLYMPIC Insurance Company 


Los Angeles, California 
Surplus Contribution 


This company has received a cash contribution of 
$1,899,900 from the parent Pacific Finance Corpora- 
tion. This increases the policyholders’ surplus of the 


company to a reported $6,242,337. 


THE PHOENIX of Hartford Companies 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Executive Changes 
Named Vice President 


John A. North has been elected to the newly created 
position of chairman of the board and Jack D. Taylor 
elected president of the Phoenix of Hartford Insurance 
company. Mr. North was formerly president and Mr. 
Taylor executive vice president. 

Foster C. Greene, formerly assistant deputy manager 
and vice president for the Employers’ Group of Insur- 
ance Companies, has been appointed a vice president of 
these companies. He will be in charge of casualty opera- 
tions. 


RELIANCE Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


STANDARD FIRE Insurance Company of 
New Jersey, Trenton, New Jersey 
Stock Tendered 


It is reported that 94.7% of the stock of the Standard 
Fire Insurance Company of New Jersey, Trenton, has 
been tendered for exchange for stock of the Reliance 
Insurance Company, Philadelphia. The offer expired 


April 10. 


REPUBLIC Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Stock Split 


Stockholders of this company have approved a two 
for one stock split (with a reduction in par value from 
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Ohio Farmers agents are daily demonstrating their 
wholehearted approval of 4-Star with more and more 
sales through this effective method of selling insur- 
ance. 


Call your Ohio Farmers fieldman and learn about the 
“Agent Approved” 4-Star Budget Plan. 


It’s the Sensible way to SELL insurance. 


Ohio Farmers Companies 


Ohio Farmers Insurance Companies, Chartered 1848 
Superior Risk insurance Company, LeRoy, Ohio 








$10 to $5) and a one for fifteen stock dividend. The 
company has declared a $.20 cash dividend on all com- 
mon stock including the new stock. Previous divi- 
dends were on a $.40 basis. All these dividends were 
paid February 24 to stockholders of record February 10. 


ROYAL-GLOBE Insurance Companies 
New York, N. Y. 


Premium Payment Plan 


These companies have announced their “Red Shield 
Premium Plan” permitting monthly or quarterly pre- 
mium payments. The plan, which will be filed country- 
wide and which has already been approved in New 
York, will apply to policies with an annual premium of 
$100 or more. It employs an endorsement which has 
the effect of merely dividing the adjusted annual pre- 
mium or annual installment premium, as the case may 
be, into twelve parts and arranging for their payment 
at monthly or quarterly intervals, according to the elec- 
tion of the insured. The monthly plan includes an extra 
premium charge of $2.25 per $100 of annual premium 
or annual installment, as the case may be, and on the 
quarterly plan the charge is $1.88 per $100. The pro- 
ducer’s commission is based on the full adjusted pre- 
mium. 
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SPRINGFIELD Insurance Company 
Springfield, Mass. 


Stock Dividend 


This company paid a 5% stock dividend on April 1 
to stockholders of record March 3. 


STANISLAUS COUNTY Mutual Fire 


Insurance Company, Modesto, California 


Converts to Stock Company 


This company was reorganized from a mutual to a 
stock company and its name changed to the Time Insur- 
ance Company effective January 1, This is said to be 
the first time a California mutual fire company has been 
converted to a stock company, with the transaction tak- 
ing place over a seven year period. The new company 
has a reported policyholders’ surplus of $1,136,190. Its 
president is Wayne Seguin, formerly secretary-treasurer 
of the mutual company. 


THE STUYVESANT Insurance Group 


Allentown, Pennsylvania 


A. & H. Department 


This company has established a complete accident 
and health department with policies and programs cover- 
ing standard, substandard and unusual risks to be an- 
nounced in the near future. John T. Flood, formerly 
with the American Casualty Company, will manage the 
new division while James A. Lynch, formerly with the 
United States Life Insurance Company, will be in 
charge of research and development. 





CONVENTIONS—from page 9 


15-19 National Fire Protection Assn., Statler, Detroit, Mich. 

16-19 National Assn. of Independent Ins. Adjusters, Sheraton- 
Towers, Chicago. 

17-19 Insurance Company Education Directors Society, Wagon 
Wheel Lodge, Rockton, Ill. ; 

18-19 Arkansas Assn. of Insurance Agents, Arlington Hotel, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

18-20 Florida Field Conference, Key Biscayne, Miami, Fla. 

18-20 Texas Assn. of Insurance Agents, Sixty-Third Annual, Gal- 
veston, Texas. 

















19-21 North Carolina Assn. of Insurance Women, Grove Park Inn, 
Asheville, N. C 

21-23 Tennessee Assn. of Mutual Insurance Agents, Riverside, 
Gatlinburg, Tenn. 

22-24 American Mutual Insurance Alliance, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 


Chicago. 

22 Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Cos., Edgewater Beach, 
Chicago. 

22 National Assn. of Mutual Casualty Cos., Edgewater Beach, 
Chicago. 


23-24 ~— Bureau of Casualty Insurers, St. Nicholas, Springfield, 
| 


24-25 National Automobile Underwriters Assn., Statler-Hilton, New 
- York City. 
25 — Board of Fire Underwriters, Commodore, New York 
ity. 

27-28 Montana Assn. of Mutual Agents, Diamond "S" Ranchotel, 
Boulder, Mont. f 

27 National Assn. of Automotive Mutual Ins. Cos., Edgewater 
Beach, Chicago. 

28— June | Special Libraries Assn., Insurance Division, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

31 Canadian Assn. of Actuaries, Royal York, Toronto, Canada. 





New Directors 


American Home Assurance Company (New York, New 
York): Maurice R. Greenberg, vice president of C. V. 
Starr and Company, Inc. 


American Surety Company of New York (New York, New 
York): Edmund W. Clarke, vice president and assistant to 
the president of Transamerica Corporation. 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company (New York, New 
York}: Robert B. Semple, president of the Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation and Maurice D. Stack, financial 
vice president of the companies, have been elected trus- 
tees of this company and directors of its affiliate, the 
Centennial Insurance Company. 


Boston Insurance Company (Boston, Massachusetts}: Gil- 
bert B. Oxford, a vice president of the companies, has 
been named a director of this company, the Boston In- 
demnity Insurance Company and the Old Coloney Insur- 
ance Company. 


Cherokee Insurance Company (Nashville, Tennessee): J. 
H. Carlen, owner and operator of the Carlen Realty 
Company and J. H. Carlen Insurance Company, both of 
Cookeville, Tennessee. 


Excelsior Insurance prepay | of New York (Syracuse, New 
York): Craig Thorn, Jr. and C. W. Sulier, insurance agents 
in Hudson, New York, and Lexington, Kentuchy, respec- 
tively. 


Farmers Mutual Automobile Insurance Company (Madi- 
son, Wisconsin}: Walter F. Renk, president of William F. 
Renk and Sons Company, Inc., Sun Prairie, Wisconsin, 
has been elected a director of this company and its 
wholly owned subsidiary, the American Family Life In- 
surance Company. 


Mutual Benefit Health and Accident Association (Omaha, 
Nebraska): James H. Doolittle, chairman of the board 
of the Space Technology Laboratories, Inc. and leader of 
the Tokyo air raid of 1942. 


Standard Accident Insurance Company (Detroit, Michi- 
gan): Fred J. Kennedy, senior partner of the law firm of 
Butzel, Eaman, Long, Gust and Kennedy. 


Vigilant Insurance Company (New York, New York): Wil- 
liam M. Rees, senior vice president, Federal Insurance 
Company. 
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RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW! 
NEW 1961 COMPEND « SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 


The new 1961 Flitcraft COMPEND 
has ALL the latest 


REVISIONS .. . 
CHANGES... 
NEW DEVELOPMENTS. 


NEW FOR ‘61... 
COMPLETELY COVERED in the 
Flitcraft COMPEND 


“7 More Companies Adopting New Mortality 
Tables. 

Rates, Cash Values of Those Policies Using 
New 1958 CSO Tables. 

4 Annuities Section Completely Revised . . . Im- 

mediate Annuities Showing Purchase Price of 

Annuity of $10 Monthly . . . Also, Monthly 

Annuity Purchased by $1,000. 

20 Additional Companies Exhibited for the 

First Time. 

New Coverages . . . New Rates. . 

dends . . . New Cash Values. 

New Triple Indemnity Riders. 

Companies Now Adopting Current Age for 

the First Time. 

More New and Revised Family Plans . . . 

More Graded Premiums. . . More Guaranteed 

Insurability Riders . . . New Reduced Rates 

for Women . . . Increased Dividends. 





. New Divi- 


te ee Se | 


The most complete descriptions of policies . . . 
for companies writing 98% of all Life insurance 
in force... 


Latest detailed information covers Rates, current 
dividends, and histories . . . Cash, paid-up, and 
extended insurance values . . . Life Income Settle- 
ment Options . . . Year-end total Business figures 
. Policy analyses . . . Rates and values for Juve- 
niles . . . Industrial and annuity premium . . 
Basic Tables for interest and installment figures, 
paid-up cash values, etc., PLUS . . . Savings Bank 
Life Insurance . . . Social Security information 
. National Service Life Insurance . . . 


ALL FOR A FRACTION OF YOUR COMMISSION 
ON JUST ONE NEW POLICY. 


Prices: 1 or 2 books—$5.00 ea.; 3, 4 or 5 books—$4.75 
ea. (5% discount); 6 or more books—$4.50 ea. (10% discount). 
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Settlement OPTIONS ... 
has more than 
700 changes in ‘61 


All the latest changes in options on every policy 
issued since 1900 by the 120 leading com- 
panies—more information than the policies 
themselves show! (It is a statistical fact that 
there are more than 700 changes every year. ) 


Complete and authoritative settlement options in- 
formation on 98% of all life insurance out- 
standing in the United States and Canada! 


Here—in the only work of its kind in existence— 
is your million-dollar-round-table potential 

. the facts you must have for effective pro- 
gramming. And programming produces the 
real windfalls for the truly successful agent. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you save time and 
annoyance. No need for your client’s policies 
. . . all the terms they show and more are in 
SETTLEMENT OPTIONS. 

With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you have all the cur- 
rent options extended since the policy’s 
date-of-issue more than appear in the policy 
itself or in the companies’ own rate books! 

With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you put cash values 
to work for you . . . by showing prospects 
how they'll work for them. 

With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS paper work flies out 
the window. You have little or no corre- 
spondence with companies . . . It’s the easy 
way to build your income and keep your 
clients. 


Prices: 1 or 2 copies—$8.00 ea.; 
3, 4 or 5 copies—$7.60 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more copies—$7.20 ea. (10% discount). 


= YOUR — ... and SAVE! 


Direct to FLITCRAFT. INC. 


Please send ____. copies of FLITCRAFT 
COMPEND 
__. copies of SETTLEMENT 
OPTIONS 
___. subscriptions to 
COURANT 
[] 1 YEAR [] 2 YEARS 


on en 














Obituaries 


Ebner: Milton D. Ebner, president of the 
Dubuque Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany died on February 10th at the age 
of 56. He joiied the Dubuque firm in 
1947 as vice president and comptroller, 
becoming executive vice president in 1951 
and president in 1952. Mr. Ebner en- 
tered the insurance business in 1927 as 
an examiner for the Illinois Insurance 
Department. In 1935 he became manager 
of the Builders and Manufacturers Casu- 
alty Company of Chicago, and in 1938 
he joined Chase, Conover & Co., Chicago, 
as insurance consultant. He served as a 
naval officer for two years during WW II. 


Spencer: Frank H. Spencer, former presi- 
dent of the California Insurance Com- 
pany, vice president of Columbia Casu- 
alty Company and Pacific Coast manager 
of the Commercial Union-Ocean Insur- 
ance Group died March 7 at the age of 
68. As top executive in the west for the 
Commercial Union-Ocean group he was in 
charge of the San Francisco office. In ad- 
dition to his own company responsibilities 
he served on many industry committees 
until his retirement in 1957. 


Nelson: Richard A. Nelson, financial vice 
president of the Coroon & Reynolds Group 
Insurance Companies, New York, died 
March 6 at the age of 60. Mr. Nelson had 
been with Corroon & Reynolds since en- 
tering the investment department in 1929. 
He was director and member of the ex- 
ecutive and finance committees of Ameri- 
can Equitable Assurance Company of 
New York, New York Fire Insurance Com- 
pany and Globe and Republic Insurance 
Company of America. He was also a di- 
rector of American Distilling Company, 
and Tishman Realty and Construction 
Company; formerly a director of the New 
York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad and 
the Arkansas Fuel Oil Corporation. Mr. 
Nelson was formerly an officer in the U. S. 
Naval Reserve. 


Field: Peter F. Field, branch manager in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania for the Atlantic 
Companies died March 11 following a pro- 
longed illness. He was 46 years old. Mr. 
Field had been with Atlantic since 1942. 
He served first in the Chicago office in 
production work and in January 1946 
moved to Pittsburgh to become manager 
at that office. 


Ayer: Fred B. Ayer, president of the Fred 
P. Thomas Company, died February 25 
at the age of 87. Mr. Ayer was prominent 
in Cleveland insurance circles for more 
than half a century since starting with the 
Fred P. Thomas Company as an office boy 
in 1903. He became vice president of the 
company in 1908, and later was made 
president, a post he held until his death. 
Mr. Ayer was a member of the Insurance 
Board of Cleveland, and had served this 
organization as trustee and as president 
from 1918 to 1920. 


Soderstrom: Charles W. Soderstrom, re- 
tired manager of the Illinois Inspection 
Bureau, died February 14 at the age of 
76. Having come to this countrv from 
Sweden, Mr. Soderstrom served as super- 
visor of rates for both the Minnesota and 
Oklahoma insurance departments before 
joining the Bureau in 1920. He was ap- 
pointed manager in 1933 and held that 
post until his retirement in 1951. In 
1944-45, Mr. Soderstrom was president 
of the Bureau Managers Conference. 


W.C. LAWS REVIEWED 


THE NATION’s UNUSUALLY high 
standard of living “probably could 
not have been achieved” without the 
social and economic assistance pro- 
vided through industrial accident 
prevention programs resulting from 
state workmen’s compensation laws 
the past 50 years, according to War- 
ren P. Knowles, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin. Appearing at 
a press luncheon in the Drake Hotel 
marking the 50th Anniversary of the 
first compensation law, Knowles de- 
clared it is “ironical” that such im- 
portant legislation affecting so many 
millions is so little understood. He 
pointed out that in New York state 
alone more than $250 million is 
spent on workmen’s compensation 
each year. 

Few people outside the insurance 
industry clearly understand what 
workmen’s compensation does for 
them under one of the most signifi- 
cant social acts ever conceived, 
Knowles said. He cited the results 
of a study made several years ago 


‘on the administration of the New 


York workmen’s compensation law, 
in which the New York commis- 
sioner stated, “Generally speaking, 
New York and Wisconsin have been 
considered in the forefront among 
the states of the union in furnishing 
adequate workmen’s compensation.” 
Industrial accidents cost the nation 
more than four and one half billion 
dollars annually—enough to pay the 
national debt in a single generation, 
the Wisconsin official reported. He 
estimated that if the accident rate 
of the early 1900’s had remained 
unchanged, the cost to American 
industry would be many billions 
higher each year. 

“It’s not difficult to see what this 
could mean to our national econ- 
omy,” Knowles explained. “The in- 
dustrial might of America as we 
know it might not exist and the cost 
of consumer goods would be sub- 
stantially higher. [I daresay that 
without workmen’s compensation 
our present standard of living con- 
ceivably could still be only a dream.” 
Knowles reported that in Wisconsin, 
where occupational fatalities are 58 
per cent below the national average, 
workmen’s compensation rates have 
been reduced six times in the last 
seven years, saving Wisconsin busi- 
ness and industry $50 million. In 
the 50 years of workmen’s compen- 





sation in Wisconsin, the benefit level 
has increased more than 200 per cent 
while the rate level has declined 
nearly 30 per cent. 

Lt. Governor Knowles noted that 
while it was Wisconsin that passed 
the first constitutionally valid work- 
men’s compensation law, this might 
not have been possible without the 
advantage of studying a law enacted 
in New York in 1910 that was later 
declared unconstitutional. The 191] 
Wisconsin legislature was “one of 
the greatest law-making sessions of 
all time” in any state in the union, 
Knowles said, but the real reason for 
the success of legislation affecting 
industry in the state was the “high 
degree of cooperation it received 
from Wisconsin businessmen and 
labor leaders.” 

He commented that the 1911 
workmen’s compensation law, which 
provided that employers were to be 
held liable for all injuries in their 
plants, regardless of fault, was for 
some businessmen “a pretty bitter 
pill to swallow.” Most employers, 
however, recognized prevailing laws 
were inequitable to the worker and 
that a change had to be made. “So 
they joined with the legislature in 
working out details of the new law 
—and then cooperated in helping 
make it work.” Host for the com- 
memorative luncheon was Employ- 
ers Mutuals of Wausau, a leading 
underwriter of workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance. 


CRUCIAL YEARS 


THE NEXT FEW YEARS will determine 
whether the voluntary health care 
system “is to continue or whether 
it is to give way to government,” ac- 
cording to Raymond F. Killion, sec- 
ond vice president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life. In a talk delivered before 
the first western regional meeting 
of the Health Insurance Council’s 
State Committee, he noted that “As 
more and more people come under 
health insurance plans and as the 
coverage increases and expands—as 
it should—to provide broader ana 
more comprehensive benefits, the 
need for mutual understanding be- 
comes greater and greater, while at 
the same time the problem of reach- 
ing understanding becomes more 
difficult. This is a problem which 
must be attacked with energy and 
determination.” 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED ON (FROM MAY, 1960) I 
{ 
i - I 
Admiral Fire Ins. Co., Houston 
(Vice President) ...cassscisenues Mar. 143 aj a onmipesactere or ap my eR peer 130 7 I 
~~ Sie oe Sasi’ ae ieerent ests ckgnestissne eines és may +4 Fidelity and Deposit Co., Baltimore 
{2000 RewsMa) i .accasccavessquass Mar. 143 Buffalo Insurance Co., Buffalo rd {tvcnnaen, Masotiations} pephoiers Sept is 
Aetna ee ADeine Coepanae, ote Aageioes Southern General (1960 O eas we ‘ as Mor | 
Named Agency CAG) ccccccvece . a 
ato Hew fot ) ug. 1  . ts) Re gehts Ye) Oct. 151 peteck, Evidend) .....cccserssase Apr. 174 
(Executive Elections) ............ July 129 (Executive Elections) Nov. 151 ene “— Se I 
Agricultural Insurance Group, Watertown Cal-Farm Insurance Co "Berkeley ; (Bx emg ont Lg sheen ++ May 148 
(Badiget Pian) ...;cdchxasesasaces uly 1 (Merger Approved) .. July 129 Territoris ain bn 
(Package Policy) 06 choicest Pas July 129 The Camden Fire Assn., Camden a Organization) 134 
(Executive Elections) ............ Jan. 133 (Named Secretary) June 141 Founder's Ins. Los Angeles 
(Proposed Merger) ..............Apr. 173 Carolina Mutual Ins. Co., Charlotte capenutare eetions) nt ep lg us. 188 
(New Secretary) (.0i.44003000505 Apr. 173 (Mutuals Merge) .. Oct. 151 Toqeders Matas! Cas., Catenge 
Allied County Mutual, Sen Antonio Carolina National Ins... Charleston OW BPOMURAR) > +s seesnsstisinnes uly 130 
(Control Acquired) .............. Mar. 143 (Executive Appointment) ........ Mar. 143 respect - = aaalalehtoeoeis 
Allied Mutual I Des Moines The Celina Group, Celina og SS ae ne 
(Name Chaneedl). *: 54> .cesscenste June 141 (Merger) ..... ORpE eee +++-May 147 nears ph pmenee many Tatemngs or’ Oct. 8 
Allied Mutual = ‘a Des Moines (ineeeee) ° s;..ccazschcsteaascete June 142 Genera) America Group, Seattle 
(New Title) ......ccccccsccesvecs (Claim Free Bonus) ..... vaawseas ..Jan, 134 cect ten ano MT = 
as lerger Approved) The Celina Mutual, Celina / an dl~ Ypeemeredsamnedectchebrpete a 
ied Western Mutual Ir Accident Policy) .......-+s..+:: : anim tae tax 
(Executive Named) .........-00.. Cuaiel teens Co., New York viet Genre ice Hlertions) ~ peeloonene 
Allstate Insurance Cos., Skokie (Retailer’s Policy) .........+ee0- 147 BE es he thames Cony County Mut. - 77> 
(Elected Vice President) ........May 147 Central Cas. Co., Evanston Ins. Co., San Antonio virv-nte 
(Guaranteed Auto Policy) . June 141 (Management Contract) ......... Feb. 146 (Mana aient Assumed) Feb k 
(Guaranteed Renewable) ..... July 129 The Central Natl. Insurance Group, Omaha (New tle visa Feb. is 
(Writing Commercial Risks) :.::Aug. 129 (Medical Director) ............+: Sept. 151 General vai Mutual, Chicago reser 
(To Change California Advertising (Executive Elections) ........... Feb, 141 (Temporary Injunction) a Aug. 130 I 
Marketing Man of the Year)....Oct. 151 Cherakee Ins., Nashville Georgia Cas. & Sur., Atlanta ef 
(Executive Changes) ...........+- Feb. 141 (Secretary-Treasurer) ........+++4 Apr. 173 (Cash Dividend) ”. I 
(Motor Club Planned) ........../ Apr. 173 Cimarron Insurance Co., Cimarron Gl Falls I Glens Fa ie. Ane 
bocatten Vaee-Lepaity aden, Wok Tock (Vice President) ..-......+...ss+ July 129 © Clean Velie Te. ee Doe 1 
(Executive Elections) .....-..... June 141. ‘The Cincinnati Ins., Cincinnati (Fine v9 Fa Siti ept.) 
(Expanding Operations) .Aug. 129 (Executives Named) ..........++- Apr. 173 (Stock Bx ha a "alle ae re 
(Management Shift) ... Aug. Civil Service Employees, San prancioeo IT ~ Cant 1 WE) weoesee 
(Executive Changes) “Dec. 147 (Stock Dividend) ............eee- Mar. 143 iincrene — ) samrceseceees I 
(New Headquarters) Dec. 147. Citizens Casualty Co., New York (Exchange onsumma ted) eheeetals 
(Arbitration Offer) .... Jan. 133 (New President) ..........++ -.ee-June 142 Government Emplovees. Washington I 
inctenned Dividends. Jan i Combined Ins. Cos., Chicago (To Finance Mobile Homes) ..... June 142 
(Stock Tasted) ...cscescaces -Feb. 141 (Executive Elections) ............ July 129 (Stock Dividend)... .---.0-----; Mar. 144 I 
(Executive Elections) ............ pr. 173 (Capital Increases) .............. Feb. 141 on sere, atasl, Tadianegeny 
American Bankers of Florida, Miam? Commercial Union Fire Ins., New York hak a fo ll armen gt EPR 7. 1 
(Stock Dividend) .........ssseseee ec. 147 (Merged) ....secseesseeeeeeeeeeee May 147 Se ee ae 
American Casualty €o., Reading Commercial Union Ins. Co., New York a! py Pons ng engl) RI lg ee es ‘ 
(Executive Appointments) Cte Feb. 141 Cow Title) sicccccseccecses May 147 arent American Ins. Co., New York 
——. a a New York Commodore Ins. Co., Houston Hep Ari al Rel pean — in 
O6-Fak POG) v5 csskesadckoras es Jan. Vice President) ....c.....0.se..Mar. 1448 (1960 Operations) ...............] 
American Equitable Assurance, New ty otice President) ‘a ae Feee eere Rone) = iD 1 
(Merger Piah) (sccsccssdcactases Dec. (Sells Interest in U. S. Life) May 147 G et Nerthe my oi Co., Mi et 
| American Hardware Mutual, Minneapolis (Executive Elections) Wires | 147 Ofte y ‘Ste Kk) sa anealig ; 
(Executive Elections) ..........+. une 141 (Executive Elections) ...........June 142 (Ex oh 4 rock Rigas et reed oe. 
(New President) ......-..-.----. July 129 (Heads Liability Dept.) s Aug. 129 gf ee olen nage AE at tale seins 
American Indemnity, Galveston (Extra Dividend) ........-.. 11..Dee. 147 Gus Ateoticnn Pike, Mestgumery 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 148 (Capital Increase) ...........2.2,eb. 148 age Ens Teneranes, iow Youu c. 148 
The American Ins. Co., Newark (1960 Results) ................... Mar. 143 ieee ane wie } 
(Executive Promotions) ..........Aug. 129 Corroon and Reynolds Group, New York = ~—_—s (Merger Negotiations) .. e. 1: 
ee ee Underwriters New" eee vig te tg Ae ho es a. 147 TRenttiniions Rerwmed)’ Jan . 135 ) 
tlected Vice President) ..... sea sed Dividends) ......... *. Feb 
Kecetlann Secon ae wa AE Sept. 151 a eatin reg hema Pa 142 et re Group, New York } 
(Piret: Divided) © v.occcccschavess Jan. 133 (A Heads faaten Traneete ~ pee” Hi iw M weit “Cos., Stevens Poit eee 
American Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Charieston (New Officers) ra ment) . aves sme: Ee rn reeutt a inlect i a ae 2 
(Mutuals Merge) ..........ceseees Oct. 151 Cream Cit Mutesh’ Mitwastes act (Fnter Reinsura vay ONE hes 
(Executive Appointment) ........ ar. 143 Fibecaties utual; Milwaukee | A 176 ‘eeeative appoint = ] 
gr eee Ins. Co., Grand Ra sds Crum & Forster, New York : (Marketing Department) : 
O60seescenedesseeeersene une 14 D>. ya 
American Mutual L lability Cos., Wakefield ‘ a iPevunat Saaay, g perpen nigger tn if er Wecledat sc. mae 
resident) os csiiceacss § 
(Elected Vice President) ........ Dee ia7 “Proserty Affiliste)  Ine., Madison iy 130 Harleysville Ins. Co., Harleysville 
(Executive Appointments)’ ....... Feb, 141. Dairyland Mutual, Madison" """* . (New Life Company)... 2... or, OR 
American Mutual Reinsurance, Chicago (Acquires Control) .. Mar. 143 Hartford Fire Tne. Group, Hartford 
(Executive Elections) ............ Dec. 147 Dixie Auto Ins. Co Anniston (Change in Title)... ...-.sseseees Joly 131 
American Reinst.:ance, New York (Executive Changes) ....... May 148 (Executive Appointment) ........duly 121 
(Executive Promotions)... May 147 (Bxecutive Elections) pis Bs (Flected Vice President) ........ 5 135 ] 
(New President) .............0.. Mar. 143 _ (Elected Secretary) CFeb. 142 AGE, Exettee) Boller, Hartt mid 
American Surety Group, New York Dover Mutual Fire Ins. Co., York’ (1960 Result «sap napaer Fiariferd 145 
(First Vice President) ........... une 141 (Title Changed) «..... 0.2.00... Feb. 142 Hartley Mntual Fire, Yak yee, : ; 
(Elected Vice President) .... ‘Aug. 129 Dominion Ins. Co., Ltd.. Sere (Name Ch 
(Team Program) eer 5 (Trust Fund Established) ...... Mar. 144 5 oe ge Ll Be ale a ae TR 
(New President) Perret ao Dover Mutual Ins. Co., York agi 4 An Ins., York 4 
Ree ret peat), ass0tnenstorsson an. 133 (New Title)... ....0.cae+eee00s at, BUR gate PERO? torreeshsicensgees eee Mer 
(Offer to Minority Stockholders). “an. 141 Eldorado Ins. Exchange, San Francisco (Elected President)” June 148 ; 
Anchor Casualty Co., St. Paul (New Vice President) ......... -Dee. 148 (Motel Policy) soaps yy ‘ 145 
(Proposed Merger} ..........- pr. 173 Empire Mutual Ins. sg New York ‘dwar ta te. PS orn ar. 14 
Appleton & Cox, Inc., New York "” Bag ment wth se a cooeeeas July 130 ew Title) ........ : an.136 | 
é jeneral Counsel) ..............- e Employers Group, London == Home Casualty and Surety, Washin 
Argonaut Aeannnntre Co.. Menlo cas a 147 (U. S. Operations ‘onsolidated) ..Feb. 142 Home Casualty and Surety, Washia oa . 149 
(New President) ..+.......+200+0« July 129 Employers Mutual Group, Wausau The Home Ins. Co., New York | 
(Executive Elections) ............ Aug. 129 (Hxecutive Elections) ......+++++ July 190 (Purchases Agency) July 13] 
Argonaut Underwriters Insurance Co.,_ (Executive Appointments) ... : (Merger) <ipinsla hose MOGs 308 
Menlo Park kK: (New Vice President) ............ (Merger Battle) +s eedaeraoerde hens Jan. 135 
(Becomes Life Co.) ........-++25 Nov. 151 meee See, See (Meeting Postponed) ............. Feb. 143 | 
Associated Hospital Serv. of New York, ‘y. (New Vice President) ............ Nov. 151 (Stock Dividend) ................ Apr. 175 | 
(Elected President) ..........0.. May a A meplovere Reinsurance Corp., Kansas City (Vice President and See’y OF) sc tuovt Ap : 175 
Atlantic National, New York . vi tangy Aateea sgoecgss ssbsnese May 148 he Home Plate Glass Ins., Washington 
. (Vice Presidents) <6 66 .cces.vecees June 141 gi one i: ami Oct ) 
Audubon Ins. Co., Baton Rouge Excelsior Ins Ca. Syracuse. oe, ged) 
(Named Vice President) ......... Sept. 151 oA Divid at 0., Syracuse oo Service Plan, Newark 
Aviation Employers Ins. Co., Silver Spring Export eclimearigg ME a: ee ie “eects ¢ _— Gice President) of as) oe 
ew Vice President) ....-....... Nov. 151 ‘(New President : ° Co., Dallas 
Bankers Life and Cas. Cc New President) ...... eee escesons r. 174 (Liquidatin Davespne) eecccecctes Jan. 136 
lleunanane ae tae Ds ne ‘Sept. 151 vey he ban * of Washington, Y ‘nism Tilinois Natl. . Springfield 
‘ Berks and Lehigh Mutuai, Kutzton F a ae gg SS eh sowed joeeenee offer tae’ <c2 7h ec. 150 
CRO) odin. sakexeinaisaereeee June 141 oe! utual of Nebraska, Lineoin” (Arrangements Completed) ...... Jan. 137 
, Bituminous Casualty Corp., Rock Island Seanel tae Oe hee Wak = set, oy Neem =e creeped 
iRaeeetive Wastin June 141 (Stock Offer)” w Yor (Re-Orognization) ....+-+ee+eeees ug. 130 
Boston Manufacturer’ s Mutual, Waltham (Exchange Effective)... mnie , Ss ‘Indianapolis naan | 
mxecutive Appoi ents a ~ . ° 
itive Appointments) ........ Jan. 133 ice President) ....... (New President) ........... “ ribs fay 148 
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Industrial Indemnity Co., San Branclaco Munich Reinsurance Co., Munich, German Preferred Insurance Co., Grand Rapids 
(Heads Claims Dept.) ............ ‘eb. 143 —— Executive Vice ’ (oe vereenes) Hp aC Shee. 151 
Institutional Insurance Co., Ch TEBIGENE) ....00.secceccecscoee: Oct. 154 (Blected Vice President) ........Mar. 147 
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. is the root of much human progress — at the level of individual, the family, company and 
country. Security in this case stands not for the safe, mediocre way, lowered sights, and blind alleys 
— but security through success. 


This is the concept of Security-Connecticut — the one multiple-line company pledged to the 
American Agency system. When you think about Security, remember it as the most modern 
of companies, offering to agents contingent-commission and profit-sharing contracts for quali- 
fying business, policies priced to meet direct writer competition, shaped to sell with modern 
features like monthly payments and deviated policies. Your clients and your prospects alike think 
of Security-Connecticut as the name-to-remember when it comes to protecting the fruits of 
success, and guarding the people who make striving for success worthwhile . . . SECURITY- 
CONNECTICUT — the single source for all these lines: life © accident ¢ fire ©* casualty ¢ 


group * automobile * marine ¢ bonds and all other forms of persone! business insurance. 


The 


Security «+ Connecticut 
Insurance Group 


New Haven 5S, Connecticut 
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| GENERAL REINSURANCE 
| CORPORATION 


Largest American market dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 


ALL FIRE, CASUALTY, ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS, BONDING AND MARINE LINES 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, December 31, 1960 





ASSETS LIABILITIES : 
: Cash in Banks and Office . . . . . $ 8,938,722 Reserve for Claims and Claim Expenses . $ 53,187,622 
Investments: ; 
j United States Govern- Reserve for Unearned Premiums . . . 45,708,431 
| ment Bonds . . . $29,145,184 
Other Bonds . ... 66,631,596 Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties . 8,436,498 
| Preferred Stocks. . . . 9,240,075 
Stocks of Subsidiary Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and 
Companies. . . . . 4,133,396 Other tiahilities 5°. g- FEY. 9,456,166 y 
Other Common Stocks . . 44,899,458 1) 
oe ne Capital . . . . . « $7,260,000 
Premium Balances in Course of Collection 
(not over 90 days due). . . . . . 6,140,322 Sus. vies . 49,912,300 
Accrued Interest Sk cs Eh om 842,889 
Other Admitted Assets sh oh eo «Tuga ee, ane Surplus to Policyholders Sere a 97,172,300 
Total Admitted Assets . . . . $173,961,017 Sot. cle ee ee Lee 





Securities carried at $9,729,086 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. Bonds and 
stocks owned are valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners; if valued at market quotations, Surplus to Policyholders would be $53,272,420. 


DIRECTORS 
JAMES A. CATHCART, JR. ROBERT L. BRADDOCK 
Chairman of the Board President 
HARLLEE BRANCH, JR. REED O. HUNT CARL N. OSBORNE ‘ 
President, The Southern Company President, Crown Cleveland, Ohio 


Zellerbach Corporation 
HENRY C. BRUNIE 


: FREDERICK K. TRASK, JR. 
President, Empiré Trust Company 


N. BAXTER JACKSON Payson & Trask 
; Chairman, Executive Committee j ’ 
— orn IR. of Chemical Bank ARTHUR B. VAN BUSKIRK 
New York Trust Company Vice President and Governor 
WILLIAM A. HOBBS T. Mellon and Sons ‘ 
Vice President and Treasurer EDWARD G. LOWRY, JR. 
The M. A. Hanna Company Chairman of the Executive and ETHELBERT WARFIELD 
Finance Committees Satterlee, Warfield & Stephens, Esqs. 
LUTHER G. HOLBROOK 
Vice President and Governor FREDERICK L. MOORE SAMUEL C. WAUGH 
T. Mellon and Sons Kidder, Peabody & Co. Washington, D. C. 


Home Office: 400 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
Midwestern Department: 101 WEST ELEVENTH STREET, KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 


Pacific Department: 610 SO. HARVARD BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 


Chief Agent for Canada: 360 ST. JAMES STREET WEST, MONTREAL 1, QUEBEC 
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